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JOHN.—PART II. 


CHAPTER IV. 


Mr. Crepiron came to dinner 
that evening, and met h's daughter 
with a suppressed but evident emo- 
tion, which made Kate muse and 
wonder. ‘I knew he liked me, to 
be sure,” she said afterwards to Mrs. 
Mitford; “I knew he would miss 
me horribly; but I never expected 
him, you know, to look like that.” 

“ Like what, my dear?” 

“Like crying,” said Kate, with a 
half-sob, They had left the gentle- 
men in the dining-room, ana were 
straying round the garden in the 
twilight. Mr. Crediton had been 
late, and had delayed dinner, and 
even the long June day had come 
to a close, and darkness was falling. 
The garden was full of the scent of 
roses, though all except the light 
ones were invisible in the darkness ; 
tall pyramids of white lilies stood 
up here and there like ghosts in the 
gloom, glimmering and odorous; 
and the soft perfume of the grateful 
earth, refreshed by watering and by 
softer dew, rose up from all the 
wide darkling space around, “I 
think it must be because it is a 
rectory garden that it is so sweet,” 
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said Kate, with a quick transition 
By reason of being an invalid, she 
was leaning on Mrs. Mitford’s arm. 

“Are you fond of rectories?” 
said her kind companion. “ But 
you might see a great many rec- 
tories without seeimg such a spot 
as Fanshawe Regis. It is a pretty 
house, and a good house; and, my 
dear, you can’t think what a plea- 
sure it is to me to think that when 
we go, it will pass to my John.” 

“Oh!” said Kate; and then, after. 
a pause, “ Has he quite made up his 
mind to be a clergyman ?” she said: 

“Yes, indeed, I hope so,” said 
his unsuspecting mother. “ He is 
so well qualified for it. Not all the 
convenience in the world would 
have made me .urge him to it, had 
I not seen he was worthy. But he 
was made to be a clergyman—even 
the little you have seen of him, my 
dear——” 

“You forget I have only seen 
him to-day,” said Kate; “and then 
I don’t know much about clergy- 
men,” she went on, demurely. “TI 
have always thought, you know, they 
were people-to. bé very — 
- Y. 
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of—one can’t laugh with a clergy- 
man as one does with any other 
man ; indeed, I have never cared for 
clergymen—please don’t be angry— 
they have alweys seemed so much 
above me.” 

“ But a good man does not think 
himself above any one,” said Mrs. 
Mitford, falling into the snare, 
“The Doctor might stand upon his 
dignity, if any one should; but yet, 
Kate, my dear, he was quite con- 
tent to marry an ignorant little 
woman like me.” 

“Do you think clergymen ought 
to marry?” said Kate, with great 
solemnity, looking up in her face. 

Mrs. Mitford gave a great start, and 
fell back from her young compan- 
ion’s side. ‘“ Kate!” she cried, 
“you never told me you were High 
Church! ” 

“Am I High Church? I don’t 
think so; but one has such an idea 
of a clergyman,” said Kate, “ that 
he should be so superior to all that. 
I can’t understand him thinking of 
—a girl, or any such nonsense. I 
feel as if he ought to be above such 
things.” 

* But, my dear, after all, a clerzy- 
man is but a man,” said Mrs, Mit- 
ford, suddenly driven to confusion, 
and not knowing what plea to em- 
loy. 

“Should he be just a man?” 
asked Kate, with profound gravity. 
“‘Shouldn’t they be examples to all 
of us? I think they should be kept 
apart from other people, and even 
look different. I should not like to 
be intimate—-not very intimate, you 
know—with a clergyman. I should 
feel as if it was wrong—when they 
have to teach us, and pray for us, 
and all that. Your son is not a 
clergyman yet, or I should never 
have ventured to speak to him as I 
did to-day.” , 

“But, you dear simple-minded 
child,” cried Mrs, Mitford, half de- 
lighted with such an evidence of good- 
ness, half confused by the thought 
of how this theory might affect 
her boy, “ that is all very true; but 
unless they became monks at once, 
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I don’t see how your notion could 
be curried out; and the experience 
of the Roman Catholics, dear, hag 
shown us what a dreadful thing it 
is to make men monks. So that, 
you see, clergymen must mix in the 
world; and I am quite sure it is 
best for them to marry. When you 
consider how much a woman can 
do in a parish, Kate, and what a 
help she is, especially if her hus- 
band is very superior * 

“IT don’t know, I am sure,” said 
Kate; “perhaps, in that case, you 
know, women should be the clergy- 
men. But I do think they should 
be put up upon pedestals, and one - 
should not be too familiar with 
them. Marrying a clergyman would 
be dreadful. I don’t know how any 
one could have the courage to do 
it. I suppose people did not look 
at things in that light when you 
were young?” 

“No, indeed,” said Mrs, Mitford, 
with a little warmth; “there were 
no High Church notions in my 
days. One thought one was doing 
the best one could for God, and 
that one had one’s work to do as 
well as one’s husband. And, my 
dear,” said the good woman, drop- 
ping into her usual soft humility, 
‘“‘T think you would think so, too, 
if you knew what the parish was 
when I came into it. Not that I 
have done much—not near so much, 
not half so much, as I ought to have 
done—but still, I think e 

“ As if Iever doubted that! ” cried 
Kate; “but then—not many are 
like you.” 

“Oh yes, my dear! a great 
many,” said Mrs, Mitford, with a 
smile of pleasure. ‘ Even Mr, Credi- 
ton's pretty Kate, though he says 
she is a wilful little puss—if it 
came to be her fate to marry & 
clergyman * 

“That it never can be,” said 
Kate; “oh, dear, no! In the first 
place, papa would hate it; and, in 
the next place, I should—hate it 
myself.” ; 

“Ah! my dear,” said Mrs, Mit- 
ford, feeling, nevertheless, as if she 
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had received a downright blow, 
“that all depends upon the man.” 

They had come round in their 
walk to the path which led past 
the dining-room windows, where 
the blinds were but half dropped 
and the lights shining, and sounds 
of voices were audible as the gentle- 
men sat over their wine. It was 
the two elder men only who were 
talking—Dr. Mitford’s precise tones, 
and those of Mr. Crediton, which 
sounded, Kate thought, more 
“worldly.” John was taking no 
part in the conversation. ome 
time before, while they had still 
been at a little distance, Kate had 
seen him under the blind fidgeting 
in his chair, and listening to the 
sound of the footsteps outside. She 
knew as well that he was longing 
to join his mother and herself as if 
he had said it, and looked at him 
with an inward smile and _ philo- 
sophical reflection, whether a man 
who gave in so easily could be 
worth taking any trouble about. 
And yet, perhaps, it was not to 
Kate he had given in, but to the 
first idea of woman, the first en- 
chantress whom he could make an 
idol of. “He shall not make an 
idol of me,” she said to herself; 
“if he cares for me, it must be as 
me, and not as a fairy princess.” 
This thought had just passed 
through her mind when she 
answered Mrs. Mitford, which she 
did with a little nod of obstinacy 
and elevation of her drooping head. 

“T am sure everything would 
not depend on the man, so far as I 
am concerned,’ she said. “Men 
are all very well, but you must 
take everything into account before 
you go and sacrifice yourself to 
them. One man is very much like 
another, so far as I can see. One 
doesn’t expect to meet a Bayard 
nowadays.” 

“But why not, my dear?” said 
Mrs. Mitford. “There are Bayards 
in the world as much as there ever 
were. I am sure I know one. If 
it had been the time for knights, he 
would have been a Bayard; and as 


it is not the time for knights, he is 
the very best, the truest, and ten- 
derest! Noone ever knew him to 
think of himself. Oh, my dear! 
there are some men whose circum- 
stances you never would think of 
—not even you.” 

“But I am very worldly,” said 
Kate, shaking her head; “ that is 
how I have been brought up. If I 
cared for anybody who was poor, I 
should give him no rest till he got 
rich, If I did not like his profes- 
sion, or anything, I should make 
him change it. I don’t mean to 
say I approve of myself, and, of 
course, you can’t approve of me, 
but I know that is what I should 
do.” 

“T think we had better go in 
and have some tea,” said Mrs. Mit- 
ford, with a half-sigh. There was 
some regret in it for the heiress 
whom John had manifestly lost, 
for it was certain that a girl with 
such ideas would never touch 
John’s heart; and there was some 
satisfaction, too, for she should have 
her boy to herself. 

“It is so sweet out here,” said 
Kate, with gentle passive opposi- 
tion, ‘and there are the gentlemen 
coming out to join us—at least, 
there is your son.” 

“ John is so fond of the garden,” 
said Mrs, Mitford, with another 
little sigh. She felt disposed to 
detach Kate’s arm from her own, 
and run to her boy and warn him. 
But politeness forbade such a step, 
and his mother’s wistful eyes 
watched his tall figure approach- 
ing in the darkness—approaching 
unconscious to his fate. 

“We were talking of you,” said 
Kate, with a composure which 
filled Mrs. Mitford with dismay, 
“and about clergymen general 
I should be frightened if I were 
you—one would have to be so very 
very good. Don’t you ever feel 
frightened when you think that 
you. will have to teach everybody, 
and set everybody a good example? » 
I think the very thought would 
make me wicked, if it were me.” 
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“Should it ?” said John,—and his 
mother thought with a little dread 
that he looked more ready to enter 
into the talk than she had ever seen 
him before; “but then I don’t un- 
derstand how you could be wicked if 
you were to try.” 

“ Ah! but I do,” said Kate, “and 
I could not bear it. Do you really 
like being a clergyman? you who 
are so young and-—different. I can 
fancy it of an old gentleman like 
Dr. Mitford; but you zi 

“T am not a clergyman yet,” 

said John, with a half - audible 
sigh. 
“ And Dr. Mitfurd is not so old,” 
said his mother, ‘‘ though I suppose 
everybody who is over twenty looks 
old to you; but Miss Crediton 
means that you must feel like a 
clergyman, my dear boy, already. 
I am sure you do!” 

“T don’t see how you can be so 
sure,” said John; and perhaps for 
the first time in his life he felt 
angry with his mother. Why 
should she answer for him in this 
way when he was certainly old 


enough and had sense enough to 


answer for himself? He was a 
litile piqued with her, and turned 
from her towards the young stran- 
ger, whom he had spoken to for the 
first time that day. “I am secular 
enough at present,” he said; “you 
need not be sorry fur me. There 
is still time to reflect.” 

“Tt is never any good reflect- 
ing,” said Kate; “if you are going 
in for anything, I think you should 
do it and never mind. The more 
one thinks the less one knows what 
to do.’ 

“And oh, my dear, don’t jest 
about such subjects!” said Mrs, 
Mitford. “Don’t you recollect what 
we are told about him that puts 
hs hand to the plough and looks 
back?’ 

“And is turned into a pillar of 
salt,” said Kate, demurely. “ Mr. 
John, that would never do. I 
should not like to see you turned 
into a pillar of salt. Let us think 
of something else. How sweet it 
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is out here in the dark! The air 
is just raving about those roses, [f 
you could not see them, you would 
still know they were there. I like 
an old-fashioned garden, Is that 
a ghost up against the buttress 
there, or is it another great sheaf of 
lilies? If I had such a garden ag 
this, I should never care to go any- 
where else.” 

“ My dear, I hope you will come 
here as often as you like,” said Mrg, 
Mitford, with hospitable warmth; 
and then she thought of the danger 
to John, and stopped short and ft 
a little confused. “The Huntleys 
are friends of yours, are not they?” 
she went on, faltering. “ When 
you are with them, it will be go 
easy to run over here.” 

“Ob, indeed! I should much 
rather come here at first hand, if 
you will have me,” said Kate, 
frankly. “I don’t think I am 
fond of the Huntleys. They are 
nice enough, but—— And, dear 
Mrs. Mitford, I would rather go to 
you than to any one, you have been 
so good to me—that is, if you like 
me to come here.” _. 

“My dear!” exclaimed Mrs. Mit- 
ford, half touched half troubled, 
“if I could think there was any 
amusement for you ¥ 

“Whether there may be amuse- 
ment or not there must always be 
a welcome. I am sure, mother, 
that is what you meant to say,” 
said John, with a certain suppressed 
indignation in his tone, which 
went to his mother’s heart. 

“Oh yes,” she said, more and 
more confused; “Miss Crediton 
knows that. If she can put up 
with our quietness—if she does not 
mind the seclusion. We have not 
seen so much of the Huntleys as 
we ought to have seen, but when 
they are here z 

“T had much rather come when 
you were quite quiet. I love 
quiet,” said deceitful Kate, putting 
her face so close to her friend’s 
shoulder as almost to touch it ina 
caressing way she had. Mrs, Mit- 
ford trembled with a presentiment 
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of terror, and yet she could not 
resist this soft half-caress. 

“My dear child!” she cried, 
ressing Kate’s arm to her side. 
And John loomed over them both, 
a tall sha ow, with a face which 
beamed through the darkness; they 
looked both so little beside him— 
soft creatures, shadowy, with wavy 
uncertain outlines, melting into 
the dark, not clear and black and 
well defined like himself—moving 
softly, with a faint rustle in the 
air, which might almost have been 
wings. H's mother and what 
was Kate to him? Nothing—a stran- 
ger—a being from a different sphere ; 
yet, at the same time, the one crea- 
ture in all the world upon whom he 
had a supreme claim, whose life he 
had fought for, and rescued out of 
the very jaws of death. 

After this they went in with eyes 
a little dazzled by the sudden change 
into the drawing-room, where the 
lamps were lighted, and the moths 
came sweeping in at the open win- 
dow, strange optimists, seeking the 
light at all costs. Kate threw herself 
down in a great chair, in the shadi- 
est corner, her white dress giving 
forth (poor John thought) a kind of 
reflected radiance, moon-like and 
subdued. She sank down in the 
large wide seat, and gave a little 
awn. “I am so tired,” she said; 
“T think I shall make papa carry 
me up-stairs.” 

¥s Not your papa, my dear,” said 
Mrs, Mitford, who, to tell the truth, 
was a little matter-of-fact; “not 
your papa. He does not look very 
strong, and it would be too much 
for him. The servants can do it; 
or perhaps John Fs 

John started up, and came for- 
ward with his eyes lit up, half with 
eagerness, half with fun. He had 
held her in his arms before, but 
she had not been conscious of that. 
“Oh, please!” cried Kate, in alarm, 
“T did not mean it; I only s.id it 
in fun—for want of something else 
to say.” ' 

“That is Kate’s general motive 
for her observations,” said Mr. 


Crediton, who had just then come 
in w.th Dr. Mitford; “and heaven 
knows it is apparent in them! but 
if I don’t carry her up-stairs, I must 
carry her home. he must have 
been no end of a trouble to you.” 

“Oh no--not yet, I hope,” said 
Mrs. Mitford, still with some con- 
fusion. She cast a rapid glance 
over the situation. In less than 
three months John was going up 
for ordinaton. After that, she 
reflected, his mind would be set- 
tled, and such an_ interruption 
would do him less harm. “But 
I feel it is very selfish trying to 
keep her when, I daresay, you 
have a great many pleasant engage- 
ments,” she went on, with diplo- 
matic suavity; “and we are so 
quiet here. Only you must bring 
her back again, Mr. Crediton—that 
you must promise me—in autumn, 
or at Christmas the very latest-——” 

She caught John’s eye, and fal- 
tered and stopped short; and then, 
of all people in the world, it was 
Dr. Mitford who interposed.. 

“T should say it was the doctor 
who had to be consulted first,” he 
said. “ After an illness I make it 
a principle never to move till I 
have consulted my medical man. 
This is a rule which I never trans- 
gress, my dear, as you know—and 
we must do the same by our young 
friend. You can decide after he 
has been here.” 

“But the fict is, Kate, if you 
don’t come at once you will come to 
an empty house,” said her father. 
“T have to go up to town on elec- 
tion business, and I should like to 
be here to take my girl home.” 

“Then she sha'l wait till you 
come back,” said Dr. Mitford; “and 
now that is settled, if you will 
come with me to my library I will 
show you the old charter I was 
speaking of. It is the earliest of 
the kind I have ever seen. You 
will find it very curious. It grants 
the privilege of sanctuary to all the 
Abbey precincts "—he went on, as 
he opened the door fur his guest, 
tulking all the way. They could 
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hear the sound of his voice going 
along’ the oak passage which led to 
the library, though they could not 
make out the words; and somehow 
it seemed to have a kind of sopori- 
fic effect upon the party left behind, 
who sat and gazed at each other, 
and listened as if anxious to catch 
the last word. 

“ What is all settled?” cried Kate, 
who was the first to break the 
silence. ‘Oh, please, am I to take 
sanctuary in the Abbey precincts, 
or what isto be done withme? I 
should so like to know!” 

“Mr. Crediton has consented that 
you should stay,” cried Jobn, eager- 
ly. Kate took no more notice of 
him than if he had been a cabbage, 
but bent forward to Mrs. Mitford, 
ignoring all other authority. And 
what could that good woman do, 
who was not capable of hurting the 
feelings of a fly? 

“My dear,” she said, faltering, 
“what would be the use of going 
home when your papa is going 
away? Much better stay with me, 
if you can make up your mind to 
the quiet. We are so very quiet 
here.” 

“But you said Christmas,” said 
Kate, who was a little mort fied, 
and did not choose to be un- 
avenged. 

“T said—I was thinking — I 
meant you to understand——Oh |! 
what is it, Lizzie?” cried Mrs. Mit- 
ford, eagerly, as the maid came to 
the door. “Widow Blake ?—oh 
yes, 1 am coming;” and she went 
away but too gladly to escape the 
explanation. - Then there was no- 
body left in the drawing-room but 
Kate alone with John. 

The girl turned her eyes upon 
him with their surprised ingenuous 
look, and then with profound gra- 
vity addressed him: “ Mr. John, tell 
me—you know what is best for her 
better than I do. Is it not con- 
venient to have me now?” 

“Convenient!” cried the young 
man; “how is such a word to be 
applied to you? It could never be 
but a delight to all of uu-—” 


“Oh, hush, hush,” said Kate: 
“don’t pay me any compliments, 
You know Iam _ only a stranger 
though somehow I feel as if you al 
belonged to me, It is because your 
mother has been so kind; and then 
—you saved my life.” 

“That was nothing,” cried John; 
“I wish it had cost me something, 
then I might have felt as if I de- 
served * 

“What? my thanks?” she said, 
softly, playing with him. 

“No, but to have saved you—for 
I did save you; thongh it did not 
cost me anything,” he said, regret- 
fully; “and that is what I shall 
grudge all my life.” 

“ How very droll you are!” said 
Kate, after a long look at him, in 
which she tried to fathom what he 
meant without making very much 
of it; “but never mind what it 
cost you. My opinion is, that, 
after such a thing as that, people 
become a sort of rélations—don't 
you think so? and you are bound 
to tell me when I ask you. Please, 
Mr. John, is it convenient for your 
mother to have me now ?—should 
I stay now? I shall be guided by 
what you say.” 

He gave an abrupt idiotic laugh, 
and got up and walked about the 
room. ‘Of course you must stay,” 
he said; “of course it is conven- 
ient. What could it be else? It 
would be cruel to leave us so 
abruptly, after all.” 

“Well, I am very comfortable,” 
said Kate; “I shall like it. The 
only thing was for your mother. 
If she should not want me to stay 
—but anyhow, the responsibility 
is upon you now, and so, as Dr. 
Mitford says, as we have settled 
that, tell me what we are going to 
do.” 

“To do?” s.id John, with open 
eyes, 

“To amuse ourselves,” said 
Kate; “for I am a stranger, you 
know. How can I tell how you 
amuse yourselves in this house?” 

“We don’t amuse ourselves at 
all,” said John; and as he had 
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been coming nearer and nearer, 
now he drew a chair close to her 
sofa, and sat down and gazed at 
her with a new light in his face. 
He laughed, and yet his eyes glowed 
with a serious fire. He was amused 
and surprised, and yet the serious 
nature underneath gave a certain 
meaning to everything. He took 
the remark not as the natural ex- 
pression of a frivolous, amusement- 
loving creature, but as a sudden, 
sweet suggestion which turned to 
him all at once the brighter side 
of life. “I think we have rather 
supposed that amusement was un- 
necessary—that it was better, per- 
haps, not to be happy. I don’t 
know. In England, I suspect, many 
people think that.” 

“But you are happy—you must 
be happy,” said Kate. “What! 
with this nice house, and such a 
nice dear mother—and Dr. Mitford 
too, I mean, of course—and just 
come from the university, which 
all the men pretend to like so much, 
I do not believe you have not been 
happy, Mr. John.” 

“IT am very happy now,” said 
John Mitford, with a dawning 
faculty for saying pretty things of 
which he had been himself totally 
unconscious. He did not mean it 
as a compliment; and when Kate 
gave the faintest little shrug of her 
pretty shoulders, ke was bewildered 
and discouraged. The words were 
commonplace enough to her, and 
they were not commonplace but 
utterly original to him. He was 
happy, and it was she who had 
made him so, It never occurred 
to the young man that any fool 
could say as much, it was so 
simply, fully true in his case, And 
he sat and glowed upon her with 
his new-kindled eyes. Yes, it was 
true what she said—she was a 
stranger, and yet she belonged to 
them; or rather, she belonged to 
him. He might not be worthy of 
it. He had done nothing to deserve 
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it, and yet through him her life 
had come back to her. He had 
saved her. He was related to her 
as no man else in the world was. 
Her life had been lost, and he had 
given it back. His mind was so full 
of this exulting thought that he for- 
got tosay anything; and as for Kate, 
she had to let him gaze at her, with 
amusement at first, then with a 
blush, and with a movement of im- 
patience at the last. 

“Mr. John,” she said, turning 
her head away, and taking up a 
book to screen her, “I am gure 
~~ don’t mean to be disagreeable ; 
ut—did you never—see—a girl 
before ?” 

“Good heavens! what a brute I 
am!” cried poor John; and then 
he added humbly; “no, Miss Cre- 
diton, I never saw—any one—be- 
fore.” 

Upon which Kate laughed, and 
he, taking courage, laughed too, 
withdrawing his guilty eyes, and 
blazing red to his very hair. And 
when Mrs. Mitford came back, she 
could not but think that on the 
whole they had made a great deal 
of progress. The two fathers were 
in the library for a long time over 
that charter, and Kate’s merry 
talk soon beguiled the yielding 
mother. When the tea came, she 
sat apart and made it, and watched 
the young ones with her tender 
eyes. It seemed to her that 
she had never seen her boy so 
happy. “She must have been 
making fun of me with all that 
about the clergymen,” Mrs. Mit- 
ford said to herself; “and but for 
that, what could I desire more?” 
And she thought of John’s happi- 
ness with such a wife, and of Kate’s 
fortune, and of what a blessing it 
would be if it could be brought 
about; and sighed—as _ indeed 
most people do when it appears to 
them as their prayers were about 
to be granted, and nothing left to 
them more to desire. 
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“ Well, Kate, I will leave you 
here since you wish it,” Mr. Credi- 
ton said next morning before he 
went away; “but first 1 must warn 
you to mind what you are about. 
They are very nice people, and have 
been very good to you—but I think 
I had rather have left you at home 
all the same. See that you don’t 
repay good with evil—that’s a'l.” 

“You must have a very poor 
opinion of me, papa,” said Kate, 
demurely; “but how could I do 
that if I were totry?” . 

Mr. Crediton shook his head. “I 
have a great mind to carry you off 
still,” he said. “I don’t feel at all 
sure that you have not begun it 
already. Kate, there is that young 
man to whom I owe your life ¥ 

This expression touched her 
deeply. It was not, towhom you 
owe your life;—that would have 
been commonplace. ‘“ Dear papa,” 


said Kate, embracing his arm with 


both hands, and putting down her 
head upon it, “I always wonder 
why you took the trouble to care 
for me so much.” 

“T suppose it’s for your mother’s 
sake,” he answered, looking down 
upon his child with eyes which 
were liquid and tender with love; 
but such a little episude was only 
for a moment. “Let us come back 
to our subject,” he said. “Don’t 
make that boy unhappy, Kate. 
That would be a very poor return. 
He looks something of a cub, but 
they say he is a very good fellow, 
and he saved your life. Let him 
alone. He deserves it at your 
hands.” 

“ What! tobe let alone! What 
a@ curious way of ees A one’s 
gratitude!” cried Kate. “No, papa, 
I know a way worth two of that. 
He shall be my friend. There shall 
be no nonsense—that I can promise 
you; but to pay no attention to 
him would be horribly ungrateful. 
I could not do it. Besides, he is 
very nice—not the sort of man you 


would ever fall in love with, but 
very nice—for a friend.” 

“Ah! I put no faith in your 
friends,” said Mr. Crediton, shaking 
his head. “I have a great mind to 
take you home after all.” 

“But that would be breaking 
faith with Mrs. Mitford,” said Kate, 
Her father turned upon her one 
of those strange, doubtful looks, 
with which men often compliment 
women—as much as to say, You 
wonderful, incomprehensible crea- 
ture, I don’t know what you would 
be at. I can’t understand you; 
but as I must trust you all the 
same—— “Well,” he said, aloud, 
with a shake of his head, “I sup- 
pose you must have your way, but 
I won’t have this young fellow made 
game of, Kate.” 

“ As if I could ever think of such 
a thing!” she said, indignantly ; 
and thus he had to go at last, not 
without a qualm of conscience, leay- 
ing Kate and her dresses and her 
maid in possession of the house. 
She stayed most of the morning in 
her own room after he had gone, 
that nobody might say she was too 
impetuous in her rush upon the 
prey, but came down to luncheon 
with all the charming familiarity 
yet restra‘nt of a young lady stay- 
ing in the house, ready to be amus- 
ed, and yet demanding nothing. 
The first thing she met when she 
entered the room was John’s eyes 
watching the door, looking for her. 
Poor fellow!—those same _ eyes 
which had struck her first when she 
opened her own in this strange yet 
so familiar house, 

“I do not know that we have 
ever had a young lady here. before. 
Have we ever had a young lady 
here before, my dear?” said Dr. 
Mitford. “As it is an opportunity 
which does not occur every day, we 
must make the most of it. Miss 
Crediton, Mrs, Mitford, of course, has 
her own occupations, but so far as 
the men of the house are concerned, 
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command us—you must let us know 
what you like best.” 

“Oh, please, Doctor Mitford! 
fancy my dragging you out to go 
nnd ith =" cried Kate. “I 
should be so dreadfully ashamed of 
myself! I don’t want to do any- 
thing, please. I want you to let 
me be just as if I were athome. I 
want to go to the schools, and the 
poor people, and take walks, and 
play croquet, as if I belonged to 
you;” and then she recollected 
herself, and caught a curious ar- 
dent look from John, and a still 
more curious inquiring one from 
his mother, and blushed violently, 
aud stopped short all at once. 

“But that cannot be,” said Dr. 
Mitford, who noticed neither the 
blush nor the sudden pause, and, 
indeed, did not understand why 
conversation should be interrupted 
by such foolish unforeseen acci- 
dents. “I hope we are not so re- 
gardless of the duties of hospitality 
as that. Let me think what there 
is to see in the neighbourhood, 
What is there to see, John? There 
is a very interesting Roman camp 
at Dulchester, and there are some 
curious remains of the old Abbey 
at St. Biddulph’s, about which there 
has been a great deal of contro- 
versy: if you are at all interested 
in archseology 1 

“Oh, please!” cried Kate, and 
then she gave Mrs. Mitford a piteous 
look, “don’t let me be a nuisance 
to any one—pray don’t. I shall 
be quite happy in the garden, and 
taking walks about, If I had 
thought I should be a nuisance 
to any one I should have gone 
home.” 

“On the contrary,” Dr, Mitford 
went on in his old-fashioned way, 
“John and I will feel ourselves only 
too fortunate. Mrs, Mitford is al- 
ways busy in the parish—that is 
her way; but if you will accept my 
escort, Miss Crediton “4 

And the old gentleman waved his 
hand with old-fashioned gallantry, 
He was a little old genileman, with 
beautisul snow-white hair and a char- 
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ming complexion, and the blackest 
of coats and the whitest. of linen. 
He was so clean that it was almost 
painful to look at him. He was 
like a Dutch house, all scrubbed 
and polished, and whitened and 
blackened to absolute perfection. 
He was not a man who thought it 
wiong theoretically to be happy. 
though his son had almost hinted 
as much; but it never occurred to 
him ‘to take ay trouble about the 
matter. In short, his nature made 
no special demands upon him for 
happiness. If things went well it 
was so much the better; if not, 
why, there was no great harm done. 
He was above the reach of any par- 
ticular strain of evil fortune. No- 
thing could be more unlikely than 
that he should ever have to change 
his dinner-hour, or any of his fa- 
vourite habits; and if his wife or 
his son had been very ill, or had 
died, or any calamity of that sort 
had happened, the Doctor hoped he 
had Christian fortitude to bear it; 
and anything less than this he could 
scarcely have realised as unhappi- 
ness. Why, then, with the dinner- 
hour immovable, and everything 
else comfortably settled, should peo- 
ple trouble themselves searching 
for amusement? The worst of this 
principle was, that when it came 
to be a right and necessary thing 
to seek amusement—when, for in- 
stance, a young lady was staying 
in the house—Dr. Mi:ford was a 
little embarrassed. Amusement 
had become a duty in such a case, 
but how was it to be found? So 
he thought of the Roman camp 
and the ruins of St. Biddulph’s, 
and that was all the length his 
invention could reach, 

“She is not strong enough yet 
for these long expeditions,” said 
Mrs. Mitford, coming to Kate’s aid; 
“she must be left quite quiet with 
me, I think, I am sure that will 
be the doctor’s opinion. Yes, my 
dear, I will take you to the schools; 
there are sme such nice little 
things that it is a pleasure to teach, 
and there are some of my poor 
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“Mother, mother, do you think 
that is what interests Miss Credi- 
ton?” said John, with that quick 
sense of his parents’ imperfections 
which is so common to the young. 
A Roman camp on the one side, and 
the old women in the village on the 
other, proposed as amusement for 
this bright-eyed fairy creature, to 
whom every joy and rapture that the 
world possessed must come natural ! 
Did not music seem to come up 
about her out of the very earth 
as she walked, and everything to 
dance before her, and the flowers 
to give out. sweeter odours, and 
the very sun to shine more warmly ? 
John was not learned in delights, 
any more than his father and 
mother, but yet nothing less than 
the superlative was good enough 
for her—to preside over tourna- 
ments, and give prizes of love and 
beauty; to be the queen of the 
great festivals of poetry; to have 
everything indefinite and sweet 
and splendid luid at her feet. It 
was so strange that they should 
not understand ! 

“T shall delight in seeing the 
old women,” said Kate, with a 
langh, which he thought was ad- 
dressed to him; “but, indeed, I 
don’t think I can teach anything 
—I am so dreadfully ignorant. 
You can’t think how ignorant I 
am. We have aschool at Fernwood, 
and I went once and they gave me 
sums to look over—sums, Mrs. 
Mitford—only fancy! and I was 
to tell if they were right or wrong. 
It was little chits of cight or nine 
that had them, and I could not 
have done one for my life; so, 
please, I can’t pretend to teach.” 

“My dear,” said Mrs. Mitford, 
beaming upon her with maternal 
eyes, “you are not a clergyman’s 
wife.” 

“ Thank heaven!” said Kate; and 
then it occurred to her that she had 
been rude, and the colour stole to her 
cheek. “Oh, I beg your pardon; 
I did not mean to be impertinent.” 
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“You were not impertinent, my 
dear,” said Mrs. Mitford, with 9 
sigh, “I daresay you are quite 
right. One likes one’s own lot 
best, you know; but unless you 
take to it, there could not be much 
pleasure in being a clergyman’s 
wife.” 

“Oh, please, don’t think I was 
rude,” cried Kate, “to you, dear 
Mrs. Mitford, that have been so 
very, very good to me! All T 
thought was, that perhaps —now- 
adays,—but never mind what non- 
sense came into my head. May I 
go to see Lizzie’s mother? I have 
been hearing so much about her, 
and about the trouble they have 
with the big lads.” 

“My dear, this is not amusement 
for a young lady,” said Dr. Mitford, 
“If you will come with me, Miss 
Crediton, I assure you, you will 
like it better. I will drive you to 
the Roman camp. There are some 
measurements I want to verify. I 
am writing a paper for the Arche- 
ological Society, and they are sad 
fellows to pick holes in one’s coat. 
You must tell them, John, to have 
the phaeton out, and I will drive 
Miss Crediton over to Dulchester 
this afternoon. We could not have 
a more charming day.” 

“ And you can call at the Hunt- 
leys, and have some tea, Doctor,” 
said Mrs. Mitford ; “it is a long drive, 
Miss Crediton is a friend of theirs. 
It will be more amusing for her; 
and if you would ask the girls to 
come over to-morrow, perhaps we 
might get up a croquet-party. Fre- 
derick Huntley has come home, so 
that would be another man. There 
are no young men in the parish, 
that is the sad thing, when one 
wants to get up a little party,” said 
Mrs, Mitford, with depression. She 
was looking quite weary and miser- 
able, and did not know what to do 
with herself. Amusement for the 
young lady staying in the house! 
How was she to procure it? You 
feed caterpillars when you collect 
them with green leaves, and birds 
have their appropriate seed, and 
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even sea-anemones in an aquarium; 
but when there are no young men 
in a parish, how are you to feed a 


stray young lady? This was i 
frightful problem which clou 
over Mrs. Mitford’s soul. And this 
was complicated by the harder dif- 
ficulty still, which continually re- 
turned upon her—a girl who thanked 
heaven she was not a clergyman’s 
wife! Was it right to leave such a 
creature in unfettered intercourse 
with John? 

Kate made one or two ineffectual 
struggles to deliver herself from her 
fate, but when she saw the phaeton 
drive up—an ancient spidery-looking 
vehicle, with room only for two—her 
spirit was cowed within her. There 
was no way of escape short of being 
taken suddenly ill, and she could 
not be so unkind as that. She re- 
served the card in ber hand for future 
use, should this persecution be con- 
tinued. “I hope I shan’t get ill 
when Dr. Mitford is so kind,” she 
said, as she was helped into the 
shabby little carriage. It was the 
only one they had at Fanshawe, and 
they thought a great deal of it. It 
was high, and the wheels were large, 
and the hood toppled about so, it 
looked as if it must tumble down on 
their noses every minute—and Kate 
had carriages of her own, and knew 
what was what in this respect; and 
she did not care in the least about 
the Roman camp, and the roads 
were very dusty, and would spoil 
her clean pretty dress. Neverthe- 
less she had to yield like a martyr, 
and indeed felt herself very like one 
as she drove away by Dr. Mitford’s 
side, leaving John standing looking 
very blank on the lawn. “ Why 
could not he come too?” Kate said to 
herself; and called him fainéant and 
sluggard in her heart. But, after all, 
there was no room for John. He 
watched, feeling much more blank 
even than she did, as the carriage 
ratt'el away, and by-and-by was 
joined by his mother, who, for her 
part, was rather pleased to get rid 
of her visitor for half a day at least. 
Mrs, Mitford laid her hand on her 
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son’s shoulder as she came to him, 
but John took no notice, and only’ 
gazed the more at the carriage rat- 
tling and grinding and wheezing 


away. 

, My dear boy!” she said, look- 
ing at him with tender admiring 
eyes, and smoothing his sleeve with 
her soft hand as if she loved it, 
“don’t look after them like that. 
You have seen the camp at Dul- 
chester before now.” 

“Oh yes—fifty times at least,” 
said John, turning away with a 
derisive grin. “You don’t think I 
care for that?” 

“Then why should vou look so 
said his mother. “ Miss 
Crediton is very nice, but, do you 
know, I am afraid it will be very 
hard work entertaining her, I am 
sure I don’t know what to do. If 
the Huntleys come to-morrow, that 
will be enough (I hope) for one 
day. And then we might have a 
dinner-party; but 1 can’t think 
she would care for a dinner-party. 
I am sure I should not at her age. 
Your papa thinks that is the proper 
thing; but fancy one of our ordi- 
nary parties, with the Fanshawes 
and the Lancasters and the doctor, 
and some curate to fill up—what 
would that be to her ?” 

“Mamma,” said John, “I am 
sure you are taking a great deal too 
much trouble. Why not leave Miss 
Crediton alone? She has gone to- 
day only to please my father. She 
does not care for Roman camps any 
more than I do, nor for a drive in 
a shabby old phaeton with defec- 
tive springs.” 

“My dear, you are doing her in- 
justice,” said Mrs, Mitford, with 
severe loftiness. “She is rather 
frivolous, I fear; but still, you may 
be sure Kate understands that to 
have the Doctor to drive her, and 
tell her all about the country, is 
what very few people attain.” 

To this speech John made no 
rep'y. The carriage was out of 
sight, ard even the dust it had 
raised had dropped peacefully to 
earth again; but still the young 
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man stood with a dissatisfied face. 
“T could have taken her for a walk, 
and she would have liked it better,” 
he said—‘at least J should have 
liked it better; and 1 am sure she 
does not want such a fuss made 
over her, mamma.” 

“ You would have liked it bet- 
ter!” said Mrs. Mitford. “Oh, my 
dear, dear boy! did you hear what 
she said this morning, John, about a 
clergyman’s wife?” 

ae kg 

“And yesterday what a tirade 
about clergymen! She made me 
half angry. As if your papa would 
have been a better man had he not 
not married me!” 

“T don’t think that was what she 
meant,” said John. “My father— 
is—different. One does not think 
of him, nor of what is, One thinks 
of what is to be.” 

“Then, perhaps, you agree with 
her, and think clergymen should 
not marry?” said Mrs. Mitford, with 
a little heat. “Oh John! if you 
were to turn out a Ritualist, think 
it would break my heart.” 

“T don’t intend to turn out an 
auythingist,” said John, shutting 
his face up into an obstinate blank 
which his mother knew. She gave 
a sigh, and shook her head, and 
once more softly stroked his arm. 

“And since we are speaking of 
this,” she said, sinking her voice, 
and smoothing down his sleeve 
more and more tenderly, with her 
eyes fixed on it, as if that was the 
object of her thoughts, “I have one 
little word to say to you, John— 
just one word. My dear boy! you 
are very young, and you don’t 
know the world, nor the ways of 
girls. She is very pretty, and win- 
ning, and all that; but I would not 
put myself too much at her service, 
if I were you. It might not be 
good for yourself—and it might put 
things in her head.” 

“Put things in her head,” echoed 
poor John. “Oh mother, mother! 
as if she would care twopence if she 
never saw me again! But I know 
what you mean, and I don’t mean 


to lose my head or my senses, She 
is out of my reach. I am not g0 
simple but I can see that.” 

“And that is just what I can’t 
x, said his mother, sharply, 
“She is not a duchess; but, my 
dear, the prudent way is to have 
no more to dv with her than just 
friendliness and civility. I am go 
glad you see that.” 

“Oh yes, I see it,” John replied, 
with a shrug of his shoulders. 
“T'll go and see to the mowing of 
the lawn, since there’s to be croquet 
to-morrew—a thing I detest,” he 
added, with irritation, as he moved 


away. Poor John! His mother’ 


looked afer him, wondering was 
he really so wise as he said, or was 
this mere pride and disappointment 
—or what was it? There had never 
been a young lady before at Fan- 
shawe Regis since the boy had grown 
up; for Miss Lancaster at the Pri- 
ory was nearly old enough to be his 
mother, and the young Fanshawes 
were very delicate, and always tra- 
veliing about in search of health, 
and the doctor’s little girls were 
in the nursery. And as for the 
Huntleys, though they were so 
tich, they were comparativly new 
people in the country, and the gir's 
were plain; so that pretty Kate 
Crediton was doubly dangerous. 
Ah! if she had only been a good 
girl—one of those girls who are. 80 
common —or at least everybody 
says so—who adore clergymen, and 
work slippers for them! Few such 
young ladies had fallen in Mrs 
Mitfurd’s way; but she believed in 
them, on the authority of the news- 
papers, as most people do. If Kate 
had been but one of tho e, with her 
nice fortune and her nice position, 
ani her pretty manners and looks, 
what a thing for John! Mrs. Mit- 
ford heaved a sigh over this dream, 
which, alas! it seemed but too clear 
she must relinquish; and with the 
sigh breathed a prayer that her boy 
might be protected from all snares, 
and not led into temptation more 
than he could bear. 

Join himself went off peremptor- 
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ily to the gardener, and disturbed 
him among his vegetables. He was 
busy with the cucumbers, and con- 
sidered the lawn at that moment 
worse than vanity. But John’s tem- 

r was up, thanks to his futher who 
Pad thus carried her off from him 
under his very nose, and poor Roots 
had no chance against him, When 
he had effectually spoiled that poor 
man’s morning’s work, the young 
fellow went off sullenly enough 
with his fishing-rod. She was out 
of his reach, no doubt. She thanked 
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heaven she was no clergyman’s 
wife; but yet—— The only man 
in the world, so far as John 
knew, who had any right to her 
was himself— more right than 
her father. Her life was his, for 
he had given it back to her. Of all 
ties on earth, could there be one 
more binding? not that he meant 
to make any ungenerous use of 
his claim, or even to breathe it in 
words; but yet he knew it, and 
she knew it. He had given her 
back her life. 


CHAPTER VI. 


As for Kate and Dr. Mitford, they 
did not know very well what to say 
to each other. ‘“ What a charmirg 
day!” the girl said at intervals; 
“and what a pretty country! I 
never knew it until I took that 
unfortunate ride.” 

“Don’t speak of that,” said the 
old gentleman; “at least don’t 
speak of it so. It was a most 
fortunate ride, I am sure, for us.” 


“Tt makes me giddy when I think 
of it,” said Kate, shutting her eyes. 
“You are very fond of riding, I 
suppose? I am always rather ner- 
vous when I see a lady on a spirit- 


ed horse. You are very charming 
riders, and very full of courage, and 
all that,” said the Doctor, who was 
himself considerably bothered by 
the mild animal he was driving; 
“but it requires a man’s hand, my 
dear Miss Crediton. There are some 
things, believe me, that require a 
man’s hand.” 

“Yes, no doubt,” said Kate, po- 
litely, longing all the time to take 
the reins into her own small ner- 
vous fingers. Dr. Mitford had a 
nice little white soft hand—a cler- 
gyman’s hand—without any bone 
or fibre in it. ‘“‘We made up our 
minds quite suddenly,” she went on, 
“that we would go back from Hum- 
bledon to Camelford, riding. I had 
often heard of Fanshawe Regis, but 
I never saw it before.” 

“Most people have heard of Fan- 


shawe Regis,” said the Doctor. “I 
consider my library one of the lions 
of the country—not that it is so very 
old, only Elizabethan, or, at the far- 
thest, Henry the Seventh; but 
household architecture is a thing 
by itself’ We expect the Arche- 
ological Society to hold its next 
meeting at Camelford, and then I 
hope much light may be thrown 
upon our antiquities. We shall 
make an excursion to Dulchester, 
Miss Crediton, and you must come 
with us there.” 

“Oh, I am sure I am much ob- 
liged,” said Kate. 

“ You would enjoy that,” said Dr. 
Mitford. “Downy is sure to. be 
there from Oxford, and I should 
not wonder if he gave a lecture on 
it. He is one of the very great 
guns. He understands more about 
it than almost any man in England, 
I must say, todo him justice, But 
almost is not all, my dear Miss 
Crediton; and when you see a man 
setting himself up for an authority 
in presence of others who——’ 
Here the Doctor stopped, and laugh- 
ed a conscious complacent laugh j 
by which Kate perceived that Dr. 
Mitford himself was a greater autho- 
rity still, or at least thought he was. 

“Tt is very funny,” said Kate, 
“but I shall be .better off going 
with you than if I had half-a-dozen 
archeological societies. I feel quite 
sure of that.” 
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“Well, well, we must not brag,” 
said Dr. Mitford, waving his white 
hand softly. “This camp, you 
must know, was one of the camps 
of Agricola, which he made on his 
journey northwards. It is con- 
structed ——” 

And so the narrative went on. 
Kate kept looking up at him with 
her bright eyes,-and said yes, and 
said no, and made herself very agree- 
able; but I cannot undertake to say 
that she was much the better for 
it. In the first place, she took no 
interest whatever in Roman camps, 
and then she had a good deal on 
her mind. What was John about 
all this time? Why did not he man- 
age to get into the phaeton in his 
father’s pla-e, and drive her? If the 
horse had not been the meekest and 
most long-suffering of animals, Kate 
felt that there must have been an- 
other running away, and another ac- 
cident. And her recent experience 
had made her nervous. When she 
had received an immense deal of 
information about the castrum 
wh'ch she was going with so little 
enthusiasm to visit, she suddenly 
caught a glimpse of a group of 
turrets among the trees, and gave 
a start, which made Dr. Mitford 
and his horse swerve aside, and 
shook the hood of the phaeton so 
that it nearly descended upon the 
party, burying them alive. 

“Oh, there is Westbrook, where 
the Huntleys live!” cried Kate. 
“T beg your pardon, Dr. Mitford, I 
am sure. Mrs. Mitford ssid we 
were to call. Don’t you think we 
had better go now, in case they 


should be out? There ,was a mes- 


sage, you know, that you were to 
ive.” 

“Oh, about croquet,” said the 
Doctor, and his brow was slightly 
ruffed. He would not allow, even 
to himself, that his instruction was 
slighted; but still he felt that she 
had been able to see the towers of 
Westbrook at the very moment 
when he was affording her every 
information. But he was too po- 
lite to make any objection. West- 


brook was a very fine house, but 
its turrets were new, and its wealth 
had been made, not inherited, for 
which half the country said, “§o 
much the more credit to the Hunt- 
leys;” and all the country, even the 
poor clergymen and the country 
doctors, looked down upon them 
though not upon their parties, 
which were unexceptionable. Mr, 
Crediton being bimself only a bank- 
er, had not much indulged in this 
universal condescension; and Kate 
was very glad to bethink herself of 
the Huntleys at this special mo- 
ment. They were better than Dul- 
chester, and the phaeton with the 
unsteady hood. There were two 
sons and two daughters. The girls 
were plain, and no way remarkable; 
neither was Willie, the second son; 
but Fred was very clever—so clever 
that nobody knew what was to be 
done with him. He had taken 
a first-class at Oxford, and done 
everything else a young man can 
do that is gratifyimg and honour- 
able. He was fellow of his college, 
and was understood to be able to 
do anything he pleased in the way 
of scholarship or literature. If he 
had but taken the trouble to write, 
a great many people were of opinion 
that he would have beaten Tenny- 
son hollow; but he was indvlent, 
and satisfied with his position, and 
had as much as ever he could desire 
without doing anything for it. And 
consequently, his great gifts were 
unexe.cised. The country, how- 
ever, which had been cold to his fa- 
mily, and patronised them, acknow- 
ledged that such condescension 
would be out of character to a man 
who had taken a first-class. And 
thus the Huntleys had risen in popu- 
lar estimation. Kate recailed Mrs, 
Mitford’s words to her mind as they 
drove unwillingly up to the great 
door. “Frederick is at home.” 
She had known Frederick for years, 
but he was too much self-absorbed, 
Kate thought, even to care for any 
girl; and so it happened that not 
even flirtation had ever passed be- 
tween them. “That prig to play 
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croquet!” she said to herself, with 
a shrug of her shoulders; and then 
she sprang down, and received a 
farewell blow from the hood of the 
haeton upon her pretty bonnet. 
oor Kate! It was all she could 
do to restrain herself from shak- 
ing her little fist at it. The tears 
almost came to her eyes as she 
straightened the injured bonnet 
with her hands. Was it an evil 
omen? for the Huntleys were out, 
all but Mrs. Huntley—and the 
girls were engaged for next day; 
and Willie hai gone to town; and 
Fred—— “ My dear, you know I 
never can answer for Fred,” his 
mother said, with pride. ‘ He has 
his own engagements, and all sorts 
of things to do.” 

“Oh yes, to be sure; it is not 

likely he would stoop so far as to 
play croquet,” said Kate; “but I 
am only givirg Mrs. Mitford’s mes- 
sage. You know it is not me that 
asks. I will tell her what you 
say.” 
“ Tell her I am so sorry,” said 
Mrs. Huntley. “I know what it is 
to be disappointed when one tries 
to get up any little thing impromptu, 
and the girls would have been so 
glad, and so would Willie—but she 
knows I cannot answer for Fred. 
Dr, Mitford, I am so sorry Mr. 
Huntley is not at home, nor my 
son. If they had known there was 
the least chance of seeing you! But 
now you have come, you must have 
some tea.” 

“T thank you, my dear madam,” 
said the Doctor, ‘‘ but we have still 
a good way to go. I am taking 
Miss Crediton to see the Roman 
camp at Dulchester. It is not often 
I go so far, but you know I pre- 
tend to a little antiquarian know- 
ledge i 

“Oh, a little indeed!” said Mrs, 
Huntley; “we all know what that 
means. You may be very proud, 
Kate, to have such a cicerone. I 
can’t tell you how I sigh for you, 
Doctor, when we have people down 
from town, and they go to see the 
camp. Oh, don’t ask me, I always 


beg of them—you should hear all 
about it if Dr. Mitford were here.” 

“Well, one has one’s little bits 
of information, of course,” said Dr, 
Mitford, with a deprecating wave 
of the hand; “ one’s hobby, I sup- 
pose the young people would call 
it. I am very glad that Frederick 
has got his fellowship. It must 
be a great satisfaction to his father 
and you.” 

“ Well, we were pleased, of course,” 
said the lady; “though, but for the 
honour of the thing, it did not 
matter to Fred. I often say how 
odd it is that such things should 
fall to him who don’t want them, 
when so many poor fellows, to 
whom it would be a real blessing, 
fail. He has no business to have 
the money and the brains too.” 

“That must make it all the more 
agreeable,” said the Doctor, with a 
suff bow; and the looks of the two 
parents made Kate wonder sud- 
denly whether John had been suc- 
cessful in his university career. 
Poor fellow! he did not look remark- 
ably bright. There was no analogy 
between his looks and Fred Hunt- 
ley’s sharp clever face—but then 
he was some years younger than 
Fred. 

“Won't you be persuaded to stay 
to dinner?” said Mrs. Huntley ; “ you 
never can get back in time for your 
own. We have not seen Kate for 
ages, nor you either, Dr. Mitford. 
Do stay—my husband and all of 
them will be back before dinner, 
Mr. Huntley will be so vexed and 
disappointed if I let you go.” 

“But Dulchester, my dear lady,” 
said the Doctor, rising and making 
Ler a bow. 

“Oh, Dulchester!—is your heart 
so much set upon it, Kate?” 

Fortunately Kate glanced at her 
guide before she replied, and saw 
that he was red with mortification, 
anticipating her answer. “Oh 
dear, yes! my heart is set upon it,” 
she cried. “Dr. Mitford has come 
all the way to make me understand ; 
and, indeed, it is getting late, an 
we must not stop, even for tea.” 
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“T will go and see that the car- 
riage is brought round,” said her 
old cavalier, with alacrity; and he 
shook hands with Mrs. Huntley, 
who mimicked him as soon as his 
back was turned with a sweep of 
her hand and smirk of affability 
which tried Kate’s gravity much. 
“Oh, my dear, you don’t know 
what you are going to encounter,” 
she said, in a rapid undertone, as 
soon as he was gone. “I tried to 
save you from it, but you would 
not back me up. He is the most 
dreadful old bore——” 

“Hush! I am staying in his 
house, and they have been very, 
very kind,” said Kate, with a sud- 
den blush. 

“Staying in their house! I 
must speak to your papa about 
that, who never will let you come 
to us. But Idid not know you 
knew the Mitfords, Kate.” 

“We did not know them—but— 
my horse ran away with me—and 
Dr. Mitford’s—son—saved my 
life.” 

This Kate gave forth very slowly, 


with eyes that glittered with sudden 
excitement; and Mrs, Huntley, for 
her part, received the news with the 
most eager interest. 

“Oh, was it you?” she cried. 


“We heard something of it. They 
say it was quite a wonder that he 
didn’t lose his own life. But, dear 
me, Kate! after anything so inte- 
resting, how was it that he didn’t 
drve you himself instead of his 
papa?” 

“TI suppose, because he was never 
consulted,” said Kate, with some 
indignation; “and now I must not 
keep Dr. Mitford waiting. Mrs. Mit- 
ford has been so good to me—oh, so 
kind! She has nursed me as if I 
had been her own child; and papa 
let me stay, he was so grateful to 
them. I don’t know, I am sure, 
what the son did for me, but I 
know what the mother has done. 
She was as kind as if I had been 
her own child. 

“Her own child!” Mrs, Huntley 
repeated to herself, with bewilder- 
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ment, when Kate ran down-stairs: 
“oh yes, indeed! that one can easily 
understand. What a nice thin 

for John! But I am sure I shoul 

never think of such a little flirt 
for one of my sons, however rich 
she was—a spoiled child!” 

This would have hurt Kate's feel- 
ings if she had heard it, for she 
thought she was a favourite of Mrs, 
Huntley’s—and so indeed she was; 
but it is hard upon a woman to 
hear unmoved that somebody else’s 
son has been braver, abler, more suc- 
cessful than her son, even though, 
as she reminded herself with a toss 
of her head, her boys had no need 
for that sort of thing, thank heaven! 
“Fred shall go, if I can persuade 
him,” she said within herself, “and 
spoil that John’s game, though 
they think so much of himn;” and 
yet there was not a shadow ofa 
reason why Mrs. Huntley should 
wish to thwart that John. 

After this Kate had to do the 
camp, and did it with a heroic 
show of interest. She got through 
it, looking up into Dr. Mitford's face 
with such bright and vivid looks 
that the good man felt he had at 
last found a congenial soul. Kate 
bore this, and she bore the assaults 
of the unsteady hood, though it 
gave her yet another thump upon 
her bonnet, which nearly made an 
end of that ornament. But there 
are limits to human nature, and she 
was very glad when she found her- 
self approaching home. She called 
the Rectory home with the frank- 
est satisfaction, such as would have 
awakened many thoughts in Mra. 
Mitford’s mind. It was sweet to 
see the pretty irregular house in 
the evening light, with its shadow 
turned to the east and all its win- 
dows open, and the great sheaves 
of lilies sendipg forth their frag- 
rance. John suddenly appeared to 
open the gate as they drove up, as 
if he had sprung from the earth; 
and his mother was standing on the 
lawn with her white shawl throwo 
over her, like another flower; and 
the expedition was over, and the 
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castrum done with, and Dr. Mit- 
ford pleased, and the bonnet, per- 
haps, not spoiled for ever. Kate 
was so glad that she gave Mrs, 
Mitford an unexpected kiss as she 
jumped lightly down. “ How nice 
it is to have some one waiting for 
us!” she said, with almost tearful 
earnestness—the poor motherless 
girl! Mrs. Mitford was touched by 
the accent, and Kate was touched 
herself, though of course: she must 
have known how much of her emo- 
tion was delight at being free of 
what she considered a bore. But it 
was not all that either, and there 
was some real feeling in the girl’s 
perverse little heart. 

“T am so grieved they cannot 
come,” said Mrs, Mitford, when they 
were all seated at dinner, which 
had been delayed. “I am so sorry, 
my dear, for you; but perhaps you 

«might try a game with John, and 
the party could be asked for an- 
other day.” 

“T am so glad,” said Kate. “It 
is so nice to escape the croquet- 
parties, and all the stuff one has to 
think about at home.” 

“But, my dear, you must miss 
your amusements,” said Mrs. Mit- 
ford. “TI should not think a quiet 
life was the kind of life for you.” 

“Changes are what I like,” said 
Kate, bravely. “I could not live 
always in a turmoil, and I could 
not live always in a hermitage. I 
should like sometimes the one and 
sometimes the other. The dread- 
ful thing would be, to be always 
the same.” 

Mrs. Mitford gave her son a pite- 
ous look, and then cast an instinc- 
tive glance round the room. She 
did not herself feel the full mean- 
ing that was in her eyes. She 
glanced at all the signs of her own 
changeless existence. For years and 
years she had visited the same places 
at the same hours, sat down to the 
same work, made the same engage- 
ments, discharged the same duties. 
The dinner-party, which, contrary 
to her own lights, she was going to 
give in honour of Kate, would have 
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the same people at it as had been 
at her first dinner-party after her 
wedding. She said to herself that 
if John were rich he could give his 
wife a great deal more change; but 
still there remained the fact that 
John’s wife would have the parish 
to think of, and the schools, and 
the old women. It would not do 
alas! it could not do, Mrs. Mitford 
concluded, as she rose from dinner 
with a sigh. And yet it would be 
such a thing for John. 

And to see poor John’s miserable 
look when he came into the draw- 
ing-room, and found that Kate had 
a headache and had gone to bed! 
“It must have been that confound- 
ed camp,” he said, through his 
teeth, which grieved his mother 
more. 

“Oh, my dear, don’t swear,” she 
said; “things are bad enough with- 
out that,” 

“What things? and what do 
you mean, mother,” growled John. 

“Tt is—that girl. I am so sorry 
she came here—so sorry you saved 
her, John; that she should come 
when no one wanted her, disturb~ 
ing my boy!” 

“Sorry I saved her! Are you 
mad, mother?” cried her son. 

“Oh, you know I did not mean 
that. I am glad she is saved; poor 
thing—very glad; but oh, John, 
my dear, why should she come dis- 
turbing you? You must not think 
anything mote about her, my own 
boy. See what pains she takes to 
show you it is no use. She could 
not live where it is always the 
same! Oh, John, after so many 
warnings, if you fall into her wiles 
at last!” 

“What folly!” he said, leaving 
her, and throwing himself on a sofa 
in a dark corner, where the light of 
the lamp did not reach him. The 
anxious motner could no longer 
see his face. It was not with her 
as in days past, when he would 
poke into the light, under the shade 
of the lamp, and put his book on 
the top of her work, getting many 
a tender scold for it, or read aloud 
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to her, which was her greatest 
pleasure. The Doctor was in his 
study, busy with his paper for the 
Archeological Society, and as in- 
different to his wife’s loneliness as 
if she had been his housekeeper. 
Mrs. Mitford had long ago got over 
that. She had accepted it as the 
natural course of affairs that your 
husband should go back to his 
study after dinner. Perhaps it 
would have plagued more than 
pleased her now had he suddenly 
made his appesrance in the draw- 
ing-room. What she liked was to 
get her work or her knitting (John’s 
socks, which she always made with 
her own hands), and listen, in a 
soft rapture of ineffable content, as 
he read toher. It did not matter 
much what he read; his voice, and 
the work in her hand, and the con- 
sciousness that her boy was there, 
wrapt her in a silent atmosphere of 
happiness. But now how different 
it was! The Doctor by himself in 
his study, and Kate by herself in 
her chamber, and the mother and 
son, with almost the whole breadth 
of the room between them, each in 
a corner, he in the dark, she in the 
light, alone too. And it was all 
that girls fault. It was she who 
was making him unhappy. 

“John, won’t you read to me a 
little, dear?” said his mother from 
the table. 


“T can’t to-night,” he answered 
from the sofa, glad that his face 


was not visible. He was so vexed 
and disappointed and mortified, 
coming in full of the expectation of 
a long evening in Kate’s society, 
and finding her gone. A year or 
two ago it would have brought 
tears to John’s eyes. He was a 
man now, and it was not possible 
to cry, but he was so disappointed 
that he could scarcely endure him- 
self. Mrs. Mitford bore his silence 
and his absence as long as she could. 
It went to her heart—but she was 
all mother, down to the tips of her 
fingers; and though it gave her a 
deep wound to think her boy had 
thus given her over, she could not 
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bear to see him unhappy. She laid. 
down her work at last, and stole 
out of the room, wondering if he 
noticed her going, and went and 
knocked at Kate’s door. “ My 
dear, I have just made the tea, and 
it smells so refreshing. I thought, 
if you had not gone to bed, a cup 
would do you good,” she said, com- 
ing in and taking Kate’s hand, 
Her eyes were so wistful, such an 
unspoken prayer was in her. face, 
that a glimmering of what she must 
mean just flashed upon Kate. 

“How good of you to come and 
tell me! ay Parsons go down and 
bring me a cup?” said the girl, 
She had been seated by the open 
window, with the breath of the 
lilies stealing up from the dark 
garden, and a reverie had stolen 
over her, about nothing in parti- 
cular; only the soft night was 
in it, and the lilies, and the vague 
delights of youth. I almost think 
she had felt John Mitford’s incipi- 
ent undeveloped sentiment breath- 
ing up to her in the vagueness and 
darkness, with an indefinite pur- 
pose, like the flowers. And Kate 
had no mind to leave this sweet 
confusion of dreams and odours 
and far-off suggestion, for actual 
talk and commonplace intercourse; 
and her first impulse was to get 
gently rid of her visitor, if 
might be. 

“Tt would lose all its fragrance 
coming up-stairs,” said Mrs. Mit- 
ford. “You have not begun to 
undress, or even taken down your 
pretty hair; come down, my dear, 
for half an hour,—I know it will do 
your head good. You know, every- 
body says ours is such good tea,” 

“Don’t I know it!” said Kate; 
“ but x 

“But I can’t take any refusal,” 
said Mrs. Mitford, drawing the girl's 
arm within her own. Oh, how little 
she wanted her at that moment, 
had the truth been known! and yet 
she coaxed and wooed her as if it 
were a personal grace. And the 
girl yielded, thinking more a great’ 
deal of the sweetness of being thus) 
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sought and coaxed by the mother, 
than of the son who was sitting in 
the dumps on the sofa in the dark 
corner down stairs. 

“Tf you want -me,” she said, 
with a faint accent of inquiry, and 
gave Mrs, Mitford a soft little kiss, 
“T think mamma must have been 
like you,” she said in apology, a 
remark which confused John’s 
mother, and made her feel guilty. 
It was not kindness to this mother- 
less creature that moved her, but 
the maternal passion which paused 
at nothing which could give plea- 
sure to her boy. 

John was standing in the open 
window hesitating whether he 
should plunge out into the dark- 
ness, When he heard the voices of 
the two ladies coming back, and all 
the room immediately filled with ra- 
diance and splendour. In a moment 
he was back again, standing, hover- 
ing over Kate, who sank into an 
easy-chair close to the light, and 
gave herself up to the delights of 
the promised cup of tea. He did 
not say a dozen words to her all the 
rest of the evening, but he was hap- 
py; and she lying back at her ease, 
with the consciousness of an admir- 
ing audience, chattered and sipped, 
and was happy too. It did not oc- 
cur to Kate that every word she 
said was being closely criticised by 
the woman who had gone to seek 
her, who was basking in the plea- 
sant rays of her youth, and smiling 
at all her nonsense and chatter, and 
looking so wistfully at her by times. 
She thought she had made a con- 
quest of Mrs. Mitford too, and was 
pleased and proud. “I cannot be 
Just a little flirt and a stupid,” Kate 
was saying to herself, “for Mrs. 
Mitford is fond of me too.” And 
with this pleasant sense of having 


an utterly indulgent audience, she 
rattled on more freely than she had 
ever before found it possible to do. 
And Mrs. Mitford made secret notes 
of all the nonsense, and laid up in her 
memory everything that was said. 
And then the Doctor came in from 
his study, and the bell was rung, 
and the servants appeared dimly, 
and sat down in a row against the 
further wall where it was dark; and 
they had prayers. Mrs, Mitford 
was scrupulous about having a 
shade over the lamp—she thought 
it was good for the eyes—so that 
there was one brilliant spot round 
the table, and all the rest was dim 
and vague, darkness deepening into 
the corners, and intensifying to a 
centre in the great window full of 
night, the open abyss into the gar- 
den all sweet with roses and lilies, 
through which there puffed by 
times the summer wind. Now 
that the tea-things were removed, 
it was Dr. Mitford’s white head, 
and his open book, and the whiter 
hand which was laid upon it, that 
were the foremost objects in the 
room; and in the middle distance 
among the shadows was Mrs. Mit- 
ford; and at the back, like ghosts, 
the maids and the man. Kate 
joined very devoutly in the pray- 
ers, and felt glad she had come 
down-stairs. ‘ How good they are, 
how quiet it is, how nice to have 
prayers! and oh, what sweetness 
in the air!” she said to herself, 
when she ought to have been pray- 
ing. It was novel to her, and the 
composition of the picture was so 
pretty. And they were all so kind 
—fond of her, indeed. Kate went 
back to her room, when all was 
over, With a soft complacency and 
satisfaction with herself possessing 
her heart, 


CHAPTER VII. 


The next afternoon John" and 
Katel were on the lawn, with Mrs. 
Mitford sitting by, when Fred 
Huntley suddenly rode in at the 


gate. The two young people had 
no particular inclination for croquet, 
but the lawn had been mowed, and 
Mrs. Mitford had given up her 
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schools for one day, and seated her- 
self outside the drawing-room win- 
dow to countenance their inter- 
course. She did not take any part 
in their talk, but knitted with as 
much placidity as she could com- 
mand, having reasoned with herself 
all the night through, and finally 
made up her mind that it would be 
better for her to take no part, but 
let things take their course. “If 
I try to influence her, she will think 
I have interested motives; and if I 
try to influence him, my boy will 
turn against me,” she had said to 
herself piteously, shedding a few 
silent tears under cover of the night; 
and her decision had been, that she 
would only stand by and look on, 
that was all. For the first time in 
his life John’s mother felt herself 
incapable of helping, or guiding, or 
being of any service toherboy. She 
had to see him face the danger, and 
say nothing—the danger on one 
hand of being secularised, and his 
heart turned to frivolity ; and on the 
other, of having that heart broken. 
Which was the worse his mother 
could scarcely tell. 

So these two were trifling, each 
with a mallet, and talking, and 
getting more and more interested 
in each other, when Fred Huniley, 
as I have said, rode suddenly in 
upon them. He gave a very keen 
krowing glance at the two on the 
lawn, as he passed them to pay his 
respects to Mrs. Mitford. Was it 
her doing? was it their own doing? 
Fred caught the secret of the situ- 
ation as a well trained man of the 
world would naturally do. He had 
first a natural impulse to inter- 
fere; and then he paused and 
stopped himself, and declafed to 
himself that he would not spoil 
sport. He was a man to whom gener- 
ous thoughts came not, as is natu- 
ral, by impulse, but upon thought. 
And after all, why should he meddle 
with them? If she married John, it 
would be a good thing for John, 
and, most likely, for her too—and 
why should I interfere? said Fred, 
without a,doubt of his capability to 


do so; so he went and talked to 
Mrs. Mitford, while the two on 
the lawn pursued their languid 
sport. “I hate him,” Kate had 
said on his arrival; “let us pretend 
we have begun a game;” and John 
was but too happy—too much de- 
lighted, by the suggestion. So 
they kept the lawn to themsely 
and trifled and talked, while Fre 
talked with the chaperon over her 
knitting. He had come to make 
the apologies of his family, expect- 
ing to find an assemblage of ladies 
with John in the midst, the one 
island of black among clouds of 
muslin, The ladies in Fanshawe 
Regis were not even young, and 
consequently it was a relief to hin 
to see one pretty figure only, and 
the mother sitting by; and he did 
his best to make himself agreeable, 
having, as it happened, a more 
interesting subject than “le beau 
temps et la pluie.” 

“T hear Joha has been distin- 
guishing himself,” he said; and 
though he did not in the least 
intend it, there was something in 


his tone which made Mrs. Mitford. 


flush red to the edge of her hair, 
and raise herself stiffly on her seat, 
The truth was, John had been in 
competition with Fred more than 
once at college, and had not been 
held to have distinguished himself, 
which naturally drove his mother to 
arms at the first word. 

“Not anything particular that I 
am aware off,” she said, drawing 
herself up stiffly; “he always is the 
best son and the kindest heart in 
the world.” 

“But about Miss Crediton,” said 
Fred. 

“Oh, that was a mere accident,” 
said John’s mother. “ You see he 
can’t help having a warm heart, and 
being so big and strong.” 

Fred was fully three inches 
shorter than John, and in _ this 
way at least he had never distin- 
guished himself. “To be sure, 
that is an easy way of accounting 
for it,” he said, with much com- 
mand of temper. It must be very 
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nice to be big and strong, especially 
when pretty girls and heiresses are 
in danger in one’s way.” 

“Ts she an heiress?” said Mrs. 
Mitford, with the most innocent 
face in the world. 

“ Well, rather,” said Fred; and 
here the little passage of arms 
came to a cluse. “ My sisters were 
very sorry they could not come,” he 
went on after an interval, during 
which he had been intently watch- 
ing the two figures on the lawn. 
“They sent all kinds of messages, 
but I fear I have lost them on the 
way. They could scarcely have 
been more sorry had it been a 
dance—and what could a young 
lady say more?” 

“T wish they could have come,” 
said Mrs. Mitford; and just then 
Lizzie came and whispered some- 
thing in her ear. “ Will you ex- 
cuse me for two minutes, Mr. 
Huntley? It is one of my poor 
people. I am so sorry to be rude, 
and go away.” 

Fred said something that was 
very polite, and went slowly to- 
wards the croquet-players as she left 
him. He thought Kate was very 
pretty—he had never seen her look 
so pretty. She was dressed in fresh 
muslin all but white, with her fa- 
vourite blue ribbons, and looked 
so dainty, so refined, such a little 
princess besides John’s somewhat 
heavy large figure. Not but what 
he looked a gentleman too—but a 
rural gentleman, a heavy-weight, 
and standing side by side with a 
creature madé of sunshine and 
light. Fred Huntley had never ad- 
mired Kate particularly heretofore, 
but he did that day, and wondered 
at himself. He sauntered up to 
them, watching their looks and 
movements, and stood by and criti- 
cised their play. “Miss Crediton, 
you have it all in your own hands,” 
he said. “He has not the heart to 
hit your ball. You have nothing 
to do but go in and win, My good 
fellow, I never saw such bad play!” 

“As if one cared for winning!” 
said Kate, dragging her mallet 


along the grass. ‘“ What do we all 
p’ay croquet for, 1 wonder?” And 
she gave vent to her feelings in a 
delicate yawn, and sank into the 
chair which John had brought out 
for her. He had placed it under 
the shadow of a graceful acacia, 
which kept dropping its white 
blossoms at her feet, and the two 
young men drew near and looked 
at her. Fred was much the more 
ready of the two, so far as talk was 
concerned. 

“That is a tremendous ques- 
tion,” he said. “It is as bad as if 
you had invited us to clear up the 
origin of evil. But there is nobody 
like women for going to the bottom 
of things. We do it because some- 
body once considered it pleasant, I 
suppose.” 

“Or because we are believed to 
have nothing else to do,” said 
John. 

“Then why can't we be permit- 
ted todo nothing? It tires me to 
death standing about in the sun,” 
said Kate, in a _ plaintive voice. 
“T’d rather lean back and be com- 
fortable, and listen to the leaves. 
I’d rather even have you two sit 
down here in the shade,” and she 
waved her band like a litile princess 
towards the turf on each side of 
her, “and quarrel about something, 
so long as you did not come to 
blows. Talk—oh, please, talk 
about something women are not 
supposed to understand.” 

“By all means,” said Fred, throw- 
ing himself down at her feet; 
“what shall it be? Sophocles, or 
steam-engines, or the Darwinian 
theory? Mitford is up in every- 
thing, I know, and one has a few 
vague ideas on general subjects— 
which shall it be?” 

But John said nothing. He stood 
bending towards her with that 
great, tall, somewhat heavy figure 
of his. He had been talking not 
unagreeably so long as the two 
were alone, but Fred’s interposi- 
tion quenched him. He stood with 
an inexpressible something in his 
look and attitude, which said, “I 
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am here to watch over you, to 
serve you, not to take my ease and 
talk nonsense in your presence,” 
which brought a little colour to 
Kate’s cheeks. She looked at the 
young men in her turn, involun- 
tarily contrasting the ease of the 
man of the world with the almost 
awkwardness of the other. Under 
such circumstances one knows what 
the verdict of a frivolous girl would 
naturally be. One of them could 
enter into all her habitual chutter, 
and give her all her nonsense back. 
He was handsomer than John 
Mitford, though neither was an 
Adonis. He was more: successful ; 
he had the prestige about him of a 
man of intellect, and yet he was 
just like other people. Whereas 
John, without the prestige, was un- 
like other people. Kate looked 
at them with a curious impression 
on her mind, as if she were mak- 
ing that grand decision which the 
heroes of olden time used to be 
called upon to make between the 
true and the false—between Plea- 
sure and Goodness. A slight shiver 
went over her, she could not tell 
why. Neither of them was asking 
anything of her at that moment. 
As for Fred Huntley, he had never 
shown the slightest inclination to 
ask anything of her, and yet in 
some mysterious way she felt as if 
she were deciding her fate. 

“You are cold—let me go and 
bring you ashawl,” said John. 

“Oh, it is nothing. It is be- 
cause I have been ill. I never was 
so stupid in all my life before. 
Thanks, Mr. Mitford, that is so 
nice,” said Kate. But she was not 
cold, though she accepted the shawl 
he brought her. She was trembling 
before her fate. And it was Jolin 
to whom some unseen counsellor 
seemed to direct her. It was John 
she liked best, she said to herself. 
His was the gees face, the tender 
eyes, the loyal soul. Why such a 
crisis should come upon her in 
the middle of a game at croquet, 
Kate could not imagine; nor why 
her innocent inteation of bewilder- 


ing poor John’s being for him) and 
giving a sharp tug at his heart- 
strings by way of diversion, should 
have changed all at once into thig 
sudden compulsion of fate upon 
herself to choose or to reject. \Sueh 
nonsense! when nobody was ask- 
ing her—nobody thinking of such a 
thing! She got out of it precipi- 
tately, with the haste of fear, not 
knowing or earing what nonsense 
she spoke. “You make me so un- 
comfurtable when you stand like 
that,” she cried. “Sit down, as Mr, 
Huntley has done. There are only 
us three, and why should we make 
martyrs of ourselves? and when 
Mrs, Mitford comes back, you can go 
and bring her chair under this tree, 
Mr. Huntley, are you going to the 
ball at the Castle when the young 
Earl comes of age?” 

“Thad not heard anything about 
it,” said Fred. “I don’t care for 
balls in a general way; but if you 
are to be there, Miss Crediton——" 

“Of course you will go,” said 
Kate; “oh, I understand that. I 
wish you gentlemen would now and 
then say something a little original. 
Mr. Mitford, I suppose I must not 
ask if you are going, or you will 
answer me the same?” 

“No, I don’t think there is any 
chance that I shall go,” he said, 
with a smile, “not even if you are 
there.” 

“That is not original,” said Fred, 
“it is only ringing the changes, 
But I suppose you will be going up 
to the bishop then, Mitford, eh? 
When isit? You ought not to speak 
to him about balls, and tempt him, 
Miss Crediton, at this moment of 
his life. 

Kate started a little in spite of 
herself. “Is it so near as that? 
Oh, Mr. Mitford, is it true?” 

“Quite true,” John answered, 
facing her, with a certain faltering 
steadiness which she found it hard 
to understand; “but I don’t think 
the temptation of balls, so far as 
that goes, is likely to do me much 
harm.” 

“And I hope you are all right 
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in other respects, old fellow,” said 
Fred Huntley, suddenly, in an un- 
dertone. ‘“ You are not going to 
do anything that will make you un- 
comfortable, I hope. You are not 
going to make any sacrifice of—of 
opinion—of- I remember the 
talks we used to have long ago.” 

“Tam not going to sacrifice my 
conscience, if that is what you 
mean,” said John, shorily, growing 
very red; “but this is not the mo- 
ment for such a discussion.” 

“T wonder where Mrs. Mitford can 
be for so long,” cried Kate, rushing 
inte the conversation; “it must be 
some of her poor people. I think, 
as the croquet has been a failure, I 
shall go and see; but in the mean 
time, Mr. Huntley, tell me what the 
girls are about, and where they are 
going. Are they to pay as many 
visits this year as they did last? or 
are you going to have your’ house 
full of people? Papa has asked 
some hundreds to Fernwood, I be- 
lieve. I hate autumn and the 
shooting, and all the people that 
come from town. Why should the 
poor partridges lose their lives and 
we our tempers every year, as soon 
as September comes? Jt is very 
hard upon us both. Or else you all 
go off to the grouse, and then there 
is not a man left in the place to fill 
a corner at dinner. What harm 
have tliose poor birds ever done 
to you?” 

“They are very nice to eat,” said 
Fred, “and I suppose if we did 
not kill them they’d kill us in 
time. But, Miss Crediton, you are 
too philosophical, May not a man 
play croquet or shoot partridges 
without rendering a reason? One 
does so many things without any 
reason at all.” 

“Well,” said Kate, smothering 
another yawn, “if you will not say 
anything that is amusing, or argue, 
or do anything I tell you, I shall 
go and look for Mrs. Mitford. I 
don’t think it is quite proper to sit 
here by myself and talk to two gen- 
tlemen, especially as you let me do 
almost all the talking. And it is 
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hot out of doors. I will go in till 
tea is ready; but, Mr. John, you 
do not need to trouble yourself. 
There is not even a door to open. 
I shall go in at the window. Pray 
don’t come,” she added, in a lower 
tone, as he followed her across the 
lawn; “go and talk to him.” 

“T would much rather attend 
upon you, even though you don’t 
want me,” said John, with a half- 
audible sigh. 

“But 1 do want you,” said Kate, 
touched by his tone, “you are 
always so good to me; and I can’t 
bear him, with his chatter and 
talk. Do keep him away as long 
as you can—until we call you in 
to tea.” 

And then she gave the poor fel- 
low alittle nod of friendship, and a 
smile which dazzled him. He went 
away strengthened in his soul to be 
more than civil to Fred Huntley— 
poor Fred, upon whom this sun- 
shine had not fallen — whom, in- 
deed, she was inclined to avert 
her countenance from. He strolled 
about the garden with that unfor- 
tunate but unconscious being for 
half an hour, and then “took him 
to see the church, which was a fine 
one, wondering in himself all the 
time when that summons would 
come to tea. Huntley seemed ab- 
stracted too, and it came natural 
to John to think that everybody 
must be moved as he himself was, 
and that it was absence from her 
which made a cloud over the visi- 
tor. Their conversation strayed to 
a hundred other subjects as they 
strolled gravely up and down. They 
talked of the doings in Parliament, 
of the newspapers, of the county 
member, of the nature of the 
county architecture, of the differ- 
ence in point of age between the 
chancel and the nave of Fanshawe 
Regis church, which was a question 
much discussed in antiquarian cir- 
cles; but it was not until a full 
hour had elapsed that anything was 
said of Kate. At last,— 

“By the by,” said Huntley, 
“ what was that accident that hap- 
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way to Miss Crediton? One 
ears different accounts of it all 
over the country, and she does 
not seem to know very well her- 
eelf.” 

“Tt was not much,” said John, 
with rising colour. “Her horse 
ran away with her—he was mak- 
ing for the cliff, you know, at Win- 
ton, that overhangs the river —I 
beg your pardon, but the thought 
makes me sick—and I stopped him 
—that’s all.” 

“ But how did you stop him?” 

“Tt does not greatly matter,” 
said John; “I did somehow. I 
don’t know much more about it 
than she does. And don’t speak 
of it to her, for heaven’s sake! She 
does not know what an awful 
danger she escaped,” 

“ But surely she knows what hap- 
pened?” said Fred. 

“Oh yes—she knows, and she 
does not know. [ tell you I don't 
know myself. Don’t say anything 
more about it, please.” 

“That is all very well, my dear 
fellow,” said Huntley; “but Kate 
Crediton is an heiress, and a very 
nice girl; and if you were to go in 
fur her, I can tell you it would be 
a very good tling for you.” 

This time John grew pale—so 
pale that the keen observer by his 
side was filled with sudden con- 
sternation, and could not make it 
out. “Suppose, in the mean time, 
we go in to tea,” he said, with a 
curious sternness. Not another 
word was said, for Huntley was too 
much a man of the world to repeat 
an unpalatable piece of advice; 
but he was rather relieved, on the 
whole, when the ceremonial was 
over, the tea swallowed, and half 
an hour of talk in the drawing- 
room. added on to the talk on the 
lawn. “I should like to know 
what she means by it,” Fred said to 
himself, indignantly, as he rode 
home to dinner. John Mitford 
was a simpleton, an innocent, an 
ass, if you please; but Kate knew 
what was what, and must have 
some idea where she was drifting. 


And what could she mean, did any. 
body know? 

She. herself did not know, at 
least. She was very good to John 
all that evening, asking him ques- 
tions about his Oxford life, and 
humouring him in a hundred little 
ways, of which he himself was but 
half conscivus. And after dinner 
it so happened that they were left 
in the garden together, for Mrs, 
Mitford had relaxed a litile in the 
sternness of the chaperon’s duties, 
which were new to her, and began 
to forget that the boy and the girl 
were each other's natural enemies, 
It was a lovely night, and Kate 
lingered and walked round and 
round the old house till she was 
compelled at last to acknowledge 
herself tired. And Jobn, well 
pleased, gave her his arm; and it 
was only when she had accepted 
that support, and had him at a 
vantage, that she put the question 
she had been meditating The 
soft air enclised them round and 
round, and the soft darkness, and 
all the delicate odours and insensi- 
ble sounds of night. He could 
scarcely see her, and yet she was 
leaning on him with her face 
raised and his bent, each toward 
the other. Then it was, with just 
a little pressure of his arm to give 
emphasis to her question, that she 
opened her batteries upon him at 
one coup. 

“Ts it really true,” she said, with 
a certain supplication in her voice, 
“that you are determined to be a 
clergyman, Mr. John?” 

“True!” he said, staggering un- 
der it as he received the blow, and 
in his confusion not knowing what 
to say. 


“Yes, true. Will you tell me? | 


I should so very much like to 
know.” 

And then John’s heart stood still 
for one painful moment. The ques- 
tion was so easy to ask, and the 
answer was not so easy. He drew 
his breath like a man drowning, 
before he could muster strength to 


reply. 
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MYSTERY OR PASSION PLAYS. 


Tae history of the religious 
drama is the history of the gradual 
development of Christianity out of 
the forms and customs of Pagan- 
ism. As the Christian religion 
became prevalent, it began to as- 
sume the old robes and symbols, to 
adopt the old festivals, and, after 
retrenching and reshaping them, to 
put them to new uses, The Chris- 
tian Church, far from desiring to 
outrage the ideas and feelings of a 
people brought up to Pagan observ- 
ances, sought rather to smooth the 
way of conversion, and skilfully 
transferred the old practices to 
the new worship. The ancient 
symbols were retained, the ancient 
forms and usages continued. The 
Pagan festivals were celebrated un- 
der new titles, and consecrated to 
the commemoration of Christian 
doctrines and anniversaries. The 
saints assumed the place of the 
demigods, and even the old gods 
and goddesses were, by a change of 
name, adopted and christened. The 
Virgin, under different titles, took 
the attributes now of Diana, with 
her symbol of the horned moon; 
now of Juno, with her symbol of 
the white lily, veil, and ewe-lamb; 
and now of Venus, with her syin- 
bol of the dove. Orpheus and 
Apollo, in like manner, were taken 
as types of Christ; and the vine- 
yard of Bacchus became the vine- 
yard of the Lord, as may be seen 
in the cloisters of the old church of 
Sta. Agnese in Rome. The high 
priest of the new religion kept the 
ancient title of Pontifex Maximus, 
Prayers were said after the ancient 
fashion by stretching upwards the 
hands as in the paintings in the 
catacombs of St. Calixtus. What- 
ever could be retained was with 
wise provision kept, so as to shock 
established prejudices as little as 
possible, and t» make the path to 
the new rites easy. The new wor- 


ship took place in the old Basilica, 
The forms of baptism were essen- 
tially the same as the ancient lus- 
trations; and the ceremonies of 
Pasqua still retain the Pagan pecu- 
liarities, when the high priest went 
to all the houses to bless and puri- 
fy them, carrying, as now, a lighted 
torch and an egg, and consecrating 
them to the goddess then, as now 
to the Madonna, The Liberalia in 
honour of Bacchus were transform- 
ed into the festival of St. Joseph, 
with certain modifications. The 
Palilia were continued in honour 
of St. John. The Floralia or Ludi 
Florales were devoted to the Virgin, 
and even to this day are celebrated 
in Genzano in honour of the Ma- 
donna dei Fiori, under the name 
of Infiorata, when the streets, after 
the ancient custom, are strewn with 
flowers arranged in fantastic pat- 
terns. The Cerealia in honour of 
Ceres, with their fasting, white 
robes, vows of chastity, and pro- 
cessions of women and virgins, who 
strewed their beds with “agnus 
castus,” were adopted to celebrate 
the visitation of the Virgin; and 
the garlands that were brought by 
the peasants of Enna to crown the 
statues of Ceres, were laid upon the 
altar to the Madonna. The feast of 
St. Peter ad Vincula was also in- 
stituted to supersede the annual 
Pagan festival in commemoration of 
the victory of Augustus at Actium. 
In the catacombs and the oldest 
of the churches in Rome, as in St. 
Agnese, for instance, may be seen 
in picture and scu'pture the min- 
gling of the two religions, where the 
fable of Eros and Psyche, and Bac- 
chus with his attributes, are sculp- 
tured on Christian tombs and sar- 
cophagi. So, too, in the tombs 
near the ruins of the church of 
St. Stephano, on the ancient Via 
Latina, exist sarcophagi of the 
Christians dedicated to the Diis 
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Manibus, and bearing upon them 
figures and devices belonging to 
the purely Pagan times. 

The wild festivities of the Sa- 
turnalia, also, were not utterly dis- 
carded, but only modified in form 
and character. The whole month 
of December was formerly dedicat- 
ed to Saturn, but the Saturnalia 
proper were celebrated from the 17th 
of the month to the 23d. The first 
three days were the Saturnalia pro- 
per; the next two were the Opa- 
lia; the last two were the Sigillaria. 
These festivals were devoted to the 
celebration of Christmas and Epiph- 
any. The Sigilla were so called 
from the little earthenware figures 
and toys which were then hawked 
about; and this same practice still 
survives in Rome at Epiphany. 
The Moccoletti, also, is a continua- 
tion of the Saturnalian Cerei, and 
the mock king of Twelfth Night is 
a feature of the ancient festival. 

In consequence of the terrible 
changes which followed the intro- 
duction of Christianity into the 
Roman empire—the. decay of its 
power, pride, and wealth, the as- 
saults from without, the commo- 
tions within, the destruction of 
industry and the poverty of the 
people—one great influence which 
had previously modified the char- 
acter and cu'tivated the tastes of 
the people gradually died out. 
This. was the drama. The theatres 
still remained, but they were either 
deserted and falling into ruin, or 
given over to representations of a 
low and strolling character. “Per 
omnes civitates cadunt theatra in- 
opia rerum,” says St. Augustine, 
recalling with regret the dramas 
which in his youth he had so pas- 
sionately enjoyed. Tragedy and 
comedy had lost their ancient dig- 
nity, and mimi had usurped the 
stage. Constantine and Constans 
vainly issued edicts prohibiting the 
gladiatorial shows in the Colosseum 
—for such was the craving of the 
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populace for those exciting exhibi- 
tions, that they still survived, de- 
spite the imperial decrees; and it 
was not until the sixth century 
that they entirely ceased, and were 
finally abolished by the edict, 
of Honorius, and subsequently 9 
Justinian.* They would probabl 
have survived still longer, had it 
not been “for a remarkable incident 
that occurred, in the Colosseum jn 
the year 404, when the monk Tele- 
machus, inspired by horror at thege 
bloody scenes, rushed — intrepidly 
into the arena and vehemently de- 
claimed against them during the 
performance of some _gladiatorial 
combats. For this act, however, he 
paid the penalty of his life. The 
Pretor Alypius, enraged at his in- 
terference, and himself passionately 
devoted to these games, ordered 
him to be seized and slain on the 
spot. The emperor, however, struck 
by this heroic act of Telemachus, 
immediately decreed that thence- 
forth no combats by men against 
men should take place. The Vena 
tiones, or combats of men with 
beasts, still continued, however, un- 
til the edict of Justinian abolished 
them also. 
Under Theodoricus, as we know 
by the testimony of Cassiodorus 
and Ammianus Marcellinus, come- 
dies still continued to be acted; 
and St. Thomas Aquinas speaks of 
spectacles and plays by mimi 4s 
having existed for previous centu- 
ries, At the close of the third 
century, only plays by mimi were 
recited, and these were chiefly im- 
provisations, The theatre had fallen 
exclusively into the hands of buf 
foons and harlequins, and was given 
over to the most liceatious per- 
formances. Out of these grew the 
first Mysteries, or Passion Plays, 
and hence the peculiar character 
which these early Christian dramas 
exhibit. The term mystery, a8 ap- 
plied to. these plays, is not, in the 
opinion of M. Reville,t derived 





* L, 15, de Pagan. Cod. Theod. et Cod. 


Just. eod., tit. I. 4. 


+ See his interesting essay on the religious drama published in the ‘ Revue des 


Deux Mondes,’ July 1, 1868. 
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from the Greek, nor does it signify 
that the events represented are of 
a supernatural or mysterious char- 
acter; but comes from the Latin 
word “ministerium,” a ministry or 
function, and is equivalent to the 
Italian funzione, and the Spanish 
auto. 

According to Mr. Hone (in his 
work on Ancient Mysteries), a Jew- 
ish play, of which fragments are still 
preserved, in Greek iambics, is the 
first drama known to have existed 
on a Scripture subject. It is taken 
from Exodus, and represents the 
departure of the Israelites from 
Egypt under their leader and_ pro- 
het. The principal characters are 
res Sapphora, and God in the 
burning bush. Moses delivers the 
prologue in a speech of sixty lines, 
and his rod is turned into a serpent 
on the stage. The author of this 
play is Ezekiel, a Jew; and Warton 
supposes that he wrote it after the 
destruction of Jerusalem, to animate 
his dispersed brethren with the 
hope of a future deliverance, and 
that it was composed in imitation 
of the Greek drama at the close of 
the second century. 

Appollinarius, Bishop of Lao- 
dicea, afterwards, in the reign of 
Julian, not only translated much of 
the Old Testament into heroic verse, 
but also turned some of its stories 
into plays. These, however, are 
entirely lost. The first mystery- 
play of which any complete record 
now exists is the Christos Paschon, 
written in Greek in the fourth cen- 
tury, and attributed to Gregory 
Nazianzen. In the prologue it is 
called an imitation of Euripides; and 
the author calls attention to the 
fact that in this play, for the first 
time, the Virgin Mary makes her 
appearance on the stage. The play 
in itself is neither original. nor in- 
teresting. The action is null, taking 
place outside the scene, and narrated 
to the audience by messengers; and 
many of the verses are stolen bodily 
from Euripides. The play is, how- 
ever, historically interesting, as 
being the first serious attempt to 
turn the theatre to the advantage 


of the new religion, and to supplant 
the Pagan by a Christian drama. 

Some of the early Fathers seem 
to have been warmly opposed to 
plays of every kind; and Tertul- 
lian declares that whoever has 
in baptism renounced. “Satan and 
all his works and pomps,” cannot, 
without apostasy, go to the play. 
In another place, assailing actors 
and the stage, he cries, “The devil 
sets them on their high pantofles 
to give Christ the lie, who said no 
one can add acubit to his stature.” 
Cyprian, Cyril, Basil, and Clement 
of Alexandria, also denounce plays; 
and even Augustine says that they 
who go to them are as bad as they 
who write or act them. 

For six centuries we have no 
other recurd of religious plays; 
and then Roswitha, a nun in the 
convent of Gandersheim, towards 
the close of the tenth century, 
wrote six plays in Latin, which, 
though pedantic and crude, are 
not entirely deficient in dramatic 
interest. They were, however, 
written purely for her sister nuns, 
and seem never to have been acted 
outside the cloister. A French 
translation of them was published 
in 1845 by M. Charles Magnin, the 
author of the learned essays on the 
‘Origines du Théitre Moderne,’ 
which appeared in the ‘Revue, des 
Deux Mondes.’ 

Later than this, under the papacy 
of Gregory the Great, the germs of 
the true mystery-play are to be 
found. The Church now began to 
coinmemorate by processions, with 
choruses, chants, and dialogues, 
scenes of the passion and resurrec- 
tion of our Saviour, and the various 
events of his life. These represen- 
tations at first took place solely in 
the churches, the doors of which, 
during their performance, were clos- 
ed to all but the clergy, the various 
parts being taken by the priests. 
Besides these, there were also ta- 
bleanxz vivants of incidents both in 
the Old Testament and in the New, 
in which Balaam and his ass inter- 
mingled with the sibyls and pro- 
phets, and Virgil might be seen in 
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company with allegoric figures of 
Mercy and Justice. Whenever God 
the Father spoke, three voices were 
heard in unison, to symbolise the 
Trinity. And even the serpent 
found a tongue, and tempted Eve 
with his flatteries, As the proces- 
sions, dialogues, and chants were 
the precursors of the passion-plays, 
so these tableaux are simply the 
ancestors of the presepi, which are. 
still seen on the festival of Christ- 
mas, in many of the churches of 
modern Rome, when the birth of 
Uhrist is represented by lay figures 
made of wax or wood, and richly 
draped. “ The Madonna is always 
laden with magnificent jewels, a 
little out of character, but showing 
the desire todo herhonour. Joseph, 
on the contrary, has only a staff. 
The ox and ass occupy a prominent 
= in the foreground, while the 
andscape behind is arranged with 
considerable scenic skill, with groups 
of shepherds and flocks and running 
streams. The kings and wise men 
are also introduced, wearing crowns, 
and kneeling before the infant to 
present their gifts. 

In like manner the primitive re- 
presentations in action of some of 
the events of the life of the Lord 
are also preserved in the modern 
Church, showing how strong a hold 
they h ve on the popular feeling. 
At Easter, the Pope still washes the 
feet of twelve men who personate 
the apostles, in one of the side cha- 
pels at St. Peter’s, and subsequently 
serves the same set, in a hall over 
the portico, with a supper, at which 
the apostles show a good appetite ; 
and after filling their stomachs 
well, fill their pockets with what 
remains, to the great edification of 
an immense crowd that throng, and 
fight, and almost tear each other's 
clothes off, to obtain a view of the 
spectacle. If these representations 
have still so great an effect in the pre- 
sent century, it may well be imagined 
how deep an impression they must 
have made in more primitive ages. 

About the year 990 the famous 
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festival of Fools* and festival of the 
Ass (Asinaria festa) were intro. 
duced by Theophylactus, Patriarsh 
of Constantinople; and these were 
exhibited in the Greek Church, to 
the great scandal of Cedranus, the 
Byzantine historian, who, writin 
in the year 1050, declaims against 


“This practice which prevails to thig 
day of scandalising God and the mem. 
ory of His saints on the most splendid 
and popular festivals by indecent and 
ridiculous songs and enormous shout- 
ings even in the midst of those sacred 
hymns which we ought to offer to the 
divine grace with compunction of heart 
for the salvation of our souls. But he 
[Theophylactus] having collected 9 
company of base fellows and placing 
over them one Euthyonius, surnamed 
Casnes, whom he also appointed the 
superintendent of his church, admit- 
ted into the sacred service diabolical 
dances, exclamations of ribaldry, and 
ballads borrowed from the streets and 
brothels.” 


Nor does the worthy historian at 
all exaggerate the nature of these 
festivals. They were in the utmost 
degree grotesque and vulgar, and 
finally became so licentious as to 
constitute no improvement, to sa 
the least, on the Pagan festiv 
which they supplanted. In the 
feast of Fools, a mock bishop, an 
archbishop, and even a pope was 
elected, each having his appropriate 
suite of maskers. They were gen- 
erally dressed like harlequins or 
buffoons, and either wore masks, or 
painted and smutted their faces, and 
otherwise disguised themselves in 
strange ways, in order to provoke feat 
or laughter. These festivals, which 
were the direct descendants of the 
ancient Saturnalia, were celebrated 
from Christmas to the end of Jan- 
uary, and continued for centuries 
to retain their old name of “The 
Liberty of December,” as in the 
lines of Horace,— 


“ Age, libertate Decembri 
Quando ita majores voluerunt, utere, 
narra.” 





* A full account of these festivals will be found in the ‘Mémoires pour servir 
&c.,’ by Du Tilliot, 
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They were carried on with the 
utmost licence of action and lan- 
guage, the maskers singing obscene 
songs, taking lascivious postures, 
laying dice, and eating sausages 
and puddings on the altar, wear- 
ing spectacles with orange-peel in 
place’ of glasses, and mocking the 
practice of incensing by burning 
an old shoe or excrement in the 
censor and incensing the priest with 
its smoke. The mock office being 
finished, they leaped and danced 
through the church like madmen, 
sometimes stripping themselves 
quite naked in their dances, 
They then recited a farce in the 
atrium or cemetery of the church, 
where they shaved their heads 
and arranged their beards, The 
bishop or pope, a‘ter giving his 
benediction, was then carried in 
procession in an open carriage, ac- 
companied by a crowd who threw 
filth on everybody they passed, 
The chief of these festivals was 
celebrated on Christmas or Twelfth 
day. Mock indulgences were issued 
on the first day, by order of the 
mock bishop; his almoner distrib- 
uting them, and reciting in a grave 
voice, “ Da parte di Monsignor Arch- 
evescovo che Domeniddio mandi 
a tutti voi un malanno di Fegato 
con un paniere colmo di perdoni 
e due dite di Rogna sotto il mento.” 
“In behalf of Monsignor the Bishop, 
may God send you a curse of the 
liver, and a basketful of pardons, 
and two fingers of itch under your 
chin.” The second day the rubric 
was different. “Monsignor che é 
presente vi dona venti panieri 
pieni di dolori di denti ed 
aggiunge agli altri donativi gia 
fatti quello della coda d’una Car- 
ogna.” Monsignor, here present, 
sends you twenty basketsful of 
pains in your teeth, and adds to 
the other presents already made 
that of the tail of a carrion.” ‘“ En- 
fin,” says Deslyons, “ c’était l’abomi- 


nation de la désolation dans le saint 
lieu et dans les personnes de |’état 
le plus saint.” Beleth writes, in 
1182, that these fétes were cele- 
brated sometimes on the day of 
Circumcision, and that at Christ- 
mas four dances were executed in 
the church by deacons, priests, chil- 
dren, clerks and sub-deacons; and 
even bishops and archbishops, par- 
ticularly the Archbishop of Rheims, 
played dice and leaped and danced 
with the rest of the clergy in their 
convents and monasteries.* 

The feast of the Ass, as annu- 
ally celebrated in Beauvais, com- 
memorated the flight into Egypt; 
and to represent the Virgin, the 
handsomest girl of the village was 
selected, who, mounted on a richly- 
caparisoned ass, made her way 
through the principal streets at- 
tended by a great procession of the 
clergy. As the throng approached 
the church, and drew up before 
the door, the choir and the people 
loudly chanted the mass, and at 
every interval there was a refrain 
of “ Hin-han,” to imitate the bray- 
ing of the animal, while at the close 
of the service the words “Ita missa 
est’ were transformed into “Hin 
han, hin han, hin han,” thrice re- 
peated. 

Other festivals of the Ass—for 
he was the principal and most popu- 
lar figure on these occasions—were 
to commemorate Christ's entry into 
Jerusalem. On these occasions a 
wooden ass was drawn up on a plat- 
form to the church, accompanied by 
a crowd of people baving branches 
of palm. The priest then came 
out and prostrated himself before 
the ass, and there lay until another 
priest, by a vigorous application of 
the rod to his person, brought him 
to his feet; he then blessed the 
palms, and the other priests in 
turn fell on their faces. After this 
the wooden ass was taken away and 
haled about the streets by chil- 





* Sir Walter Scott has given us a vivid sketch of one of these riotous assem- 
blages in ‘The Abbot,’ but he has very properly mitigated or omitted many of 
its worst features, not only on account of their grossness, but as not belonging to 
the much later period which he is describing. 
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dren, who sang verses in his honour 
and made collections of money. 

A third celebration of this festi- 
val was in honour of Balaam’s ass, 
when the priests walked in proces- 
sion, dressed to represent the pro- 

hets. David was robed in green; 

oses wore a white alb and beard; 
while Balaam, with huge spurs, 
rode on a_ hollow wooden ass, 
within which was placed a person 
who spoke at certain intervals. 
Virgil and the sibyls, and six Jews 
and six Gentiles, and together with 
‘them Nebuchadnezzar, Simeon, and 
the three children in the furnace— 
an odd jumble of personages enough 
—made a part of the procession; 
and thus they proceeded to the 
church, where speeches were made 
and chants were sung. 

The office for the feast of the Ass 
was a farrago of complete absur- 
dity sung in discordant tones to 
imitate braying, or “in falso,” as 
the direction to the singers runs, 
The ceremonies were equally ab- 
surd. The ass, richly dressed in 
priestly robes and ornaments, was 
conducted, after various follies, to 
the table of the chief chanter; 
while a hymn was sung by solo 
and chorus, of which the following 
verses, chanted in Beauvais ia the 
eleventh century, may serve as 
specimens :— 

1. Orieritis partibus 
Adventavit asinus 
Pulcher et fortissimus 
Sarcinis aptissimus 


Chorus.*—Hez va! Hez va! Hez va! 
Bialx sire asnes, car allez. 
Belle bouche, car chantez. 


2. Amen, dicas, asine : 
Jam satur de ine. 
Amen, amen, itera 
Aspernare vetera 


8. Lentus erat in pedibus 
Nisi foret Bacculus 
Et eum in clunibus 
Purgeret aculeus. 


Chorus.—He! sire asne, car chantez, 
Belle bouche richinez, 
Vous aurez de Foin assez 
Et de l’avoine a plantez. 
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4. Ecce magnis auribus 
Subjugalis filius 
Asinus egregius 
Asinorum dominus. 
He! sire asne, car chantez, &e, 


At the end of every verse the 
people kneeled while they sang the 
chorus. Wine was handed about 
to the choristers during the per- 
formance, and the signal for this 
was an anthem commencing, “Con- 
ductus ad poculum.” In the even- 
ing there were other performances 
with dancing and singing, which 
took place in a large theatre, by 
the actors of the day, accompanied 
by the Grand Chanter; and the 
conclusion of the whole was a pail- 
ful of water dashed over the chief 
chanter’s head. 

No wonder that grave historians 
were scandalized at such wild pro- 
ceedings. Still, despite of protests, 
these follies kept their place for 
more than eighty years in France. 
England, Spain, Germany, an 
Italy, and were perpetrated in the 
very heart of the convents and 
monasteries. Nor were there want- 
ing stout defenders of them; and 
one learned doctor of theology in 
France declared that “all men 
have a dose of folly which must 
be allowed to evaporate; and is it 
not better,” he asks, “that it should 
ferment in the temple and under 
the eyes of the Highest, rather 
than in the domestic walls? The 
liquor of wisdom is too strong—we 
are vases too fragile to hold it,” &e. 

Originally in the Church dramas 
proper, as distinguished from the 
Asinaria, the language employed 
was Latin; but towards the close of 
the eleventh century Latin began to 
give way to the popular tongue, and 
in a dialogue between the wise and 
foolish virgins written in France in 
the eleventh century, the Provengal 
dialect is adopted. This ‘probably 
marks the period at which’ the 
change began to take place. Both 
languages became now mingled to- 
gether with the oddest effects—the 
more ordinary personages speaking. 





* Both these choruses are given in different versions. 
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the popular language, while Latin 
was reserved for Christ. But 
after reciting his part in Latin, he 
not unfrequently translated it on 
the spot to make himself intelligi- 
ble to his audience. 

As the language of the people 
superseded the Latin, so did the 
wild, irregular, and undisciplined 
sentiment of the people overcome 
the restrictions of the Church, and 
run riot into licence and folly. And 
at the beginning of the thirteenth 
century, the grotesque and licen- 
tious element had so entirely pre- 
vailed over the earnest and serious 
in those religious feasts, that the 
clergy at last became scandalised, 
and in 1210, Innocent III. issued 
the bull, “Cum decorem dvmus 
Domini,” enjoining the duty of 
purging the Church of these abuses. 
But the Asinaria had become too 
deeply rooted to be easily done 
away with. The Council of Paris, 
in 1212, renewed the condemnation 
of them, forbidding the Bishop and 
Archbishop, as well as all monks 
and nuns, to participate in them. 
The Council of Utrecht was again 
forced to protest against them in 
1294, and that of Bale again in 
1435. Finally, they were driven 
out of the churches in general, 
though they seem atill to have 
kept their place in Bordeaux long 
after they had disappeared in Italy 
—for we find in 1620 that they are 
condemned by the Council of Bor- 
deaux, under pains of excommuni- 
cation. When they were prohi- 
bited in the churches they were 
taken up by the people, and as- 
sumed still larger proportions, 
sometimes lasting not only from 
morning till evening, but for several 
days in succession. As they were 
written exclusively in the language 
of the people, they gained wider 
scope and interest, and the clergy 
continued for a long time to take 
part in them as principal actors, 
modifying as far as they could 
the abuses. When they withdrew, 
societies of laymen were formed 
for the express purpose of enacting 
mysteries or plays founded on 
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Old and New Testament stories. 
Among these may be mentioned 
the Fraternity of the Gunfalone, 
founded in Rome in 1264, expressly 
to represent “the Passion of 
Jesus;” and the “Fréres de la 
Passion” at Paris, associated to- 
gether for the same purpose. In 
1298 the Passion was played at 
Friuli and at Civita Vecchia, on 
the feast of Pentecost; and in 1304 
were acted the Creation of Adam 
and Eve, the Annunciation, the 
Nativity, and various other Scrip- 
tural subjects. 

In his life of Buffalmacco, Va- 
sari gives an account of a feast on 
the Arno in 1304, when “a machine 
representing hell was fixed on boats 
at the end of which the devil 
was seen returning to hell with a 
Jew, and an angel dismisses the 
spectators.” Cionacci supposes this 
to represent the story of Theoph- 
ilus, or perhaps of Lazarus the 
rich and Lazarus the beggar, where 
the rich Lazarus begs in vain a 
drop of water from Lazarus the 
beggar in Abraham's bosom. 

Galvano della Fiamma, the Mila- 
nese historian, says that it was the 
custom in Milan, in the year 1326, 
to celebrate the visit of the three 


kings to the cradle of the Saviour, 
and the flight into Egypt, in the 


following fashion: Three persons 
were selected, who, dressed as kings 
wearing crowns on their heads, 
and mounted on horses, entered 
the city on the day of Epiphany, 
followed by a great concourse of 
people; and afier passing through 
the principal streets, with a golden 
star carried before them, they fin- 
ally proceeded to the Square of St. 
Lorenzo, where a person represent- 
ing King Herod was seated, attired 
in regal robes, and surrounded by 
the scribes and rabbis. Here a 
long dialogue took place between 
the King Herod and the other kings, 
in which the wonderful event which 
they had seen was narrated, to the 

eat edification of all the hearers. 
n other places, the flight into 
Egypt was represented by a beau- 
tifa girl mounted on an ass, and 
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carrying an infant in her arms, 
while an old man on foot, repre- 
senting Joseph, marched at her side. 
These celebrations were in later days 
travestied by the Befana dressed as 
a hag, who entered the street fol- 
lowed by acrowd carrying burning 
torches, and hooting and whistling 
after her; and even to the preseut 
day a figure stuffed with straw, 
and grotesquely dressed, is carried 
about the streets in some towns of 
Italy, followed by a crowd of per- 
sons jeering and shouting. This 
latter travesty had reference to an 
ancient legend, that an old woman 
who was sweeping her house when 
the three kings passed by to jour- 
ney on to Christ with their precious 
gifts, upon being called to see them 
would not come to the window, 
but continued her occupation, say- 
ing, “I will see them as they re- 
turn.” 

These plays, founded on Scrip- 
ture subjects, soon attained a great 
popularity everywhere, and during 
the latter part of the thirteenth 


century were performed frequeitly 


in the Colosseum at Rome.* On 
these occasions a broad platform was 
erected on one side of the arena, 
just over the place where a chapel 
was afterwards built, and here every 
Good Friday the Passion of our Sa- 
viour was played to an audience 
equalling in number, according to 
Pancirolus, that which flocked to 
the ancient gladiatorial games, The 
play was in ottava rima, in the rud- 
est dialect of the people, with an 
intermezzo of various little airs, 
which were. probably sung; two 
specimens of these airs still exist, 
says Marangoni, in the library of 
the Marchese Alessandro Capponi. 
Among the chief plays performed 
here was ‘The Holy Farce of the 
Resurrection’ (as Tiraboschi calls 
it), composed by Giuliano Dati. 
This title must not, however, be 
supposed to indicate that any ludi- 
crous character attached to the per- 
formance, any more than the term 
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‘Divina Commedia’ signifies any. 
thing comic in Dante’s great poem, 
Some question has been raised ag 
to the time when these Colosseum 
plays were first performed; but there 
is no doubt that towards the end of 
the pontificate of Paul III, in the 
year 1546, or, at latest, 1549, they 
were prohibited, the Pope being 
prompted thereto by two reasons— 
first, that the spirit of the Reforma- 
tion was astir; and second, that 
they tended to interfere with his 
spoliations of the Colosseum, There 
is no doubt that at the time of the 
Reformation these mysteries were 
made the vehicles of attacks upon 
the Church and its abuses, and the 
farcical element still admitted was’ 
employed to lampoon it severely, 
To give greater zest to the satire, 
the old festivals of the Féte deg 
Fous were to a certain extent re- 
vived, though in a somewhat modi- 
fied character, and pardons and in- 
dulgences of the most ludicrous 
character were then offered in pub- 
lic. At Berne, for instance, in 
1522, a mystery-play was performed 
against the sale of indulgences to 
freé souls from purgatory, which 
produced a great effect on the popu- 
lar mind. St. Peter and Paul are 
here represented as arriving at 
Rome and meeting the Pope whi'e 
he is borne along with great pomp 
in a splendid procession, They 
pause, and St. Peter asks who is 
this man; and on being told that 
this is the Pope and his own suc- 
eessor, he cries, “By my faith, I 
don’t remember exactly whether I 
ever came to Rome before; but if 
I did, and in such an equipage as 
that, I have quite forgotten it.” 

This reminds one of the satire 
made on Gregory XVI. at the time 
of his death. He is represented after 
death as arriving at the gate of Par- 
adise, and claiming admission of St. 
Peter, who answers his summons, 
“Who are you that knock so loud- 
ly?” says St. Peter. “I am his Ho- 
liness the Pope,” is the answer, 





* Riccoboni, ‘Storia del Teatro.’ 
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“Who?” “The Pope!” “Qh! 
ah! pardon me, I had forgotten 
that there was such a person; it is 
so long since I’ve seen one here, 
But what is your name?” The 
Pope answers, “Gregory!” “Gre- 
gory, Gregory, replies St. Peter, 
musingly. “ Why, the only Gregory 
I know has been here for several 
centuries. You surely are not Gre- 
gorio Magno,* are you?” “QO nol” 
replies the Pope; “I am Gregorio 
Bevo.” “Then,” says St, Peter, 
“show me the keys;” upon which 
Gregory searches in his pocket and 
presents him with the keys of his 
wine-cellar, which are all he can find. 

Another mystery-play of a similar 
character was enacted at Geneva in 
1546, under the superintendence of 
Calvin; and throughout Germany, 
and even in France, attacks were 
made through the medium of these 
religious plays upon the Church 
and its abuses. 

In these plays the actors were, in 
the early days, generally seated to- 
gether at the back of the stage, and 
each in turn rose and recited his 
part—a personage representing the 
chorus, or interpreter, announcing 
the subject of the drama and the 
name of each actor as he rose to 
speak, and when his part was con- 
cluded crying out “Sile” (be silent), 
The dresses were the same as those 
represented in the old Byzantine 
pictures, while Christ and the high- 
priest wore the episcopal robes of 
the Church. The souls of the 
damned were clothed only in a 
chemise, and the little children 
were quite naked. Judas was 
signalised, not by the purse, a8 in 
later pictures, but by a blackbird 
and the entrails of an animal which 
he carried under his dress—the 
former typifying his black soul, 
and the latter the incidents of his 
death, as related in the Acts of the 
Apostles. : 

When the mystery or passion 
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play proper was developed, the 
grotesque and ludicrous parts were 
given over to some special charac- 
ters or personages, while the serious 
parts were kept as free as possible 
from vulgarity or ribaldry. B 
the fifteenth century the fool, bu?- 
foon, or grazioso was a constant 
personage on the stage, relieving 
the seriousness by constant strokes 
of coarse humour, aimed often at 
the devil, who always got the worst 
of all encounters with him, Other 
comic characters were Nicodemus, 
and the pernon who sells the oint- 
ment to Mary Magdalen. Judas and 
the thief who was crucified were 
also- made the targets to constant 
shafts of ridicule, not of the most 
refined character; and besides this, 
even when the sentiments and 
the characters were intended to be 
most grave and serious, there is a 
grotesqueness of dialogue, and a 
naiveté of conception as well as of 
utterance, which sounds most odc- - 
ly to modern ears. Incidents and 
conversations which to us verge 
at least on the blasphemous, were 
then introduced with perfect good 
faith, There was no sinning on 
the side of prudery and fastidious- 
ness, and it is plain that the 
audiences craved a strong relish to 
their religious teaching. Dances 
were also frequently introduced into 
the early mystery-plays, and were 
even admitted into the churches 
themselves as a part of the religious 
celebration. As David danced be- 
fore the ark, so, as late as the six- 
teenth century, and. in: some places 
even a century later, the Jews : 
danced before Pilate; and in one 
of the German mystery-plays fir 
Pasqua, a number of knights are 
introduced who proceed to the 
holy sepulchre, dancing and. sing-- 
ing,— 
‘“* Wir wollen zu dem Grabe gan.” 
The evil spirit was also conceived, 





* This is a play upon words impossible to translate. The common Romans say 
magno for mangio, “I eat;” so Gregorio Magno means, “I Gregory eat; 


Gregorio Bevo, “I Gregory drink.” 
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after the spirit of the earliest pic- 
tures, as a demon with horns and 
claws, at once horrible and _ludi- 
crous; and, in an early French mys- 
tery-play of Adam, the stage-direc- 
tion is, that whenever the devil 
carries a soul to hell, a great noise of 
caldrons and kettles shall be made. 
In other plays, particularly in Eng- 
land, the stage-direction to the 
devil was to lay about him lustily 
with a long pole, and tumble the 
players one over another with great 
noise and riot for disport’ sake. 
In the ‘Tentazione,’ however, a 
mystery-play acted at Seville in 
the year 1498, the devil comes in a 
different guise; he here appears 
dressed as a Zoccolante simply, to 
tempt a hermit named Florian. 
There is no outward sign of his 
real character, and he disputes with 
Florian on the subjects of abstin- 
ence and the incarnation, and cites, 
apropos to the latter subject, St. 
Thomas Averroe. He then offers 
some bread and cheese to eat, which 
he carries in his sleeve; but St. 
Melanie appears to the hermit un- 
der the form of an old woman, and 
oints out the little horns under 
is hood; upon which the hermit 
brings out a great crucifix, and the 
devil is changed into a pig, and goes 
off grunting. 

This conception is strangely in 
harmony with a fresco by Perugino 
in the Camere of the Vatican, repre- 
senting the Temptation, where the 
devil, under the garb of a venerable 
philosopher, is reasoning on his fin- 
gers with Christ and tempting Him 
intellectually, while there is nothing 
to indicate his real character except 
two budding horns. 

Not only the devil was freely 
represented, but Christ and also 
God the Father were brought 
visibly forth on the stage. In 
1437 the mystery of the Passion 
was played by order of Conrad 
Bayer, Bishop of Metz, on the 
Plains of Veximel, and the réle of 
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Christ was assigned to an old eu- 
rate named (rather inappropriately) 
Nicholas, of Neufchatel op Tour- 
raine, who was very nearly expiring 
on the cross before he was taken 
down; though he afterwards per- 
formed the “ Resurrection,” as we 
learn, with complete success, A 
similar incident befel Jean de 
Nicey, chap'ain of Metrange, who, in 
impersonating Judas, unfortunately 
slipped his neck in the noose while 
hanging on the tree, and very near- 
ly lost his life. In the former of 
these two plays the “ mouth of hell 
opened and shut when the devils 
came in and out, and had two la 
eyes of steel.” The “‘mouth of bell” 
was a necessary adjunct to so many 
plays that it was a stock property, 
and all sorts of devices were re- 
sorted to to make it fearful. 

In an ancient ‘French chronicle 
of the fourteenth century (1319) is 
an act of a festival where Christ 
in person enters eating apples and. 
laughing with the Virgin; after 
which he recites paternosters with 
the apostles, and resuscitates the 
dead and judges them. You then 
hear the blessed singing in Para- 
dise in company with about ninety 
angels, and the damned weeping 
in a black and stinking hell in the 
midst of more than a_ hundred 
devils who laugh at their torments. 
You also see a fox, first made a 
simple clericus, then by degrees a 
bishop, archbishop, and pope, and 
always gorging himself on pullets 
and capons.* 

The following extraordinary dia- 
logue, which may be instanced as 
showing the naiveté with which the 
most august subjects were treated, 
occurs ina play called ‘ L’Epulone’ 
(the glutton), which was acted in 
the fifteenth century. Asmodeus, 
the spirit of luxury, and Plato, the 
spirit of riches, appear before the 
tribunal of the Eternal Father to 
accuse the rich glutton, who is on 
his knees before his judge. His 





* Napoli Signorelli, ‘Discorso Storico Critico da servire alla Storia Crit. dei 


Theatri,’ vol. iv. p. 144. 
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guardian angel is his advocate, and 
ig on the point of obtaining his par- 
don, when suddenly San Lazzaro 
arrives, and being informed of the 
state of the case, rebukes the Eter- 
nal Father in these terms :— 


“Che, Messer Padre Eterno, 
Vuoi tu dunque salvare 
De Beelzebutte un germe, un mascalzone— 
Spilorcio e crapulone, 
he va per le cucine 
Le pentole fiutando? e del Profeta 
Se qualcheduno gli parla, o della legge, 
La pancia ei si tasteggia e poi risponde, 
‘Che Legge! che Mosé ! 
Tl Pentateucho mio questo é, alla fé!’” 


Which may be thus Englished :— 


“What! Sir Eternal Father, 

Do you propose to save 
This germ of Beelzebub, this rascal here— 

This sordid wretch, this glutton vile, 

Who goes through all the kitchens 

Smelling at all the pots ? and if one speaks 

To him about the prophets and the law, 

He slaps his belly, and cries out to them : 

*Pish, Moses! and pish, laws! 

. This, by my faith, this is my Pentateuch !’” 

On hearing these words the Eter- 
nal Father changes his mind, and 
orders the fiends to convey him 
forthwith down to the fires of 
Gehenna. The order is at once 
obeyed with great jubilee; and 
when the curtain again rises, Satan 
ig seen upon a throne with a pitch- 
fork in his hand instead of a scep- 
tre, and Asmodeus brings in Epu- 
lone intoning the strangest and 
absurdest verses.* 

In another of these plays, which 
was acted in France under the title 
of ‘La Résurrection,’ the Eternal 
Father is introduced as sleeping, 
while his Son is suffering death on 
the cross, when an angel enters and 
rouses him with these words:— 


“‘ Pére Eternel, vous avés tort, 

Et devriés avoir vergogne ; 

Votre fils bien-aimé est mort, 

Et vous dormés comme un yvrogne. 
Dieu le Pére.—I est mort ! 
L’ange.—D’ homme de bien ! 

Dieu le Pére.—Diable emporte qui en 
savais rien.” 


Strange as these dialogues sound 
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to us, it would be a great mistake 
to suppose that they were intended 
to be otherwise than strictly moral 
and religious in their tone, or that 
they indivate anything more than a 
gross want of taste and sensibility 
on the part of authors, actors, and 
audience, They are like the draw- 
ings of children, which, though 
seriously intended, are so entirely 
grotesque that no one of malice 
prepense could imitate their naive 
absurdity. Characteristic traits are 
developed to excess; likeness is 
caught by caricature of features; 
nothing is delicate and refined in 
its treatment, for strong stomachs 
crave coarse food. Thus the Mag- 
dalen in the ‘Passion d’Arras’ not 
only announces with complete free- 
dom her former life, but exaggerates 
it to the utmost in these lines :— 


‘“* A tous je suis abandonnée 
Viegne chacun, n’ayé pas peur ! 
—— 44 que je presente 
A chacun qui le veult avoir. 

Livray ne voldray par vente 

Je non quier or n’argent avoir 

Chacun en face son vouloir. 

Je ne le scay plus presenter, 

Il est prest pour vous recevoir 

Sans ja aucun en refuser.” 


So too the Virgin, in these early 
plays, gives birth to the infant 
Christ on the stage; and the decap- 
itated heads of the martyrs make 
three bounds on the stage in honour 
of the Trinity. 

By the side of these absurdities, 
however, there are not wanting 
passages of earnestness and drama- 
tic passion, as in the lamenting of 
the Virgin at the foot of the cross, 
or the denunciations of himself by 
Judas, carried, indeed, often to ex- 
cess, and grossly material and vio- 
lent in their conception, but cer- 
tainly striking, and calculated | to 
produce a powerful effect on un- 
educated minds. One of these, 
cited by M. Réville, occurs in an 
old mye y Pay published by M. 
De la Villemarque, and entitled “Le 





*‘Abbate Arteaga. Revoluzione dei Teat. Mus,’ vol. I. ch. iii. p, 184, 
Ed. Venice, 1785. 
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Grand Mystére de Jesus.” Judas, 
overwhelmed by horror at his crime, 
and learning from Despair, the 
daughter of Satan, that he is doom- 
ed beyond redemption, thus cries 
‘out :— 

“ Allons, allons 4 l’abime grossir le 
monceau des damnés. .. . Je vais 
faire mon testament. . .,. Moi, Ju- 
das, moi l’infame, je dis d’abord que je 
me donne 4 toi, Lucifer, corps et dme. 

Ici & moi, chiens de !’enfer, 
trainez mon corps aux lieux immondes! 
Puissent les tourmens, les maux, les 
supplices qui plongent leur racines jus- 
qu’aux entrailles de l’enfer étre mon 
partage assuré. Harrassé, en lambeaux, 
que de roule, objet dhorreur et de pitié, 
car c’est l'angoisce et non la joie que 
jai merité par ma vie. . . . Je con- 
damne ma langue et mes lévres blémes a 
parler 4 jamais de douleur, sans articuler 
d’autre son, si bien qu’on me reconnai- 
tra aux hurlemens que je pousserai au 
fond de l’abime. Venez, regar- 
dez-moi au fracas du tonnerre: je suis 
prét a braver vos tempétes infernales. 
Je brave le Dieu qui me crea. J’elis 
domicile pour jamais dans le feu, auprés 
de Satan... . C'est... c'est fait.” 


In later days, dramas of the cha- 
racter of mystery-plays were writ- 
ten by a far different class of per- 
sons than those originally composed 
for the Church. Hans Sachs com- 
posed a great number for the peo- 
ple; Lope de Vega wrote no less 
than four hundred “autos sacra- 
mentales;”" and Calderon wrote one 
hundred and eighty. Even Grotius 
has left us one called “Christus 
Patiens;” and, in still later days, 
the “Esther and Athalie” of Ra- 
cine, the “Nathan” of Lessing, 
and perhaps the ‘“‘Mahomet” of 
Voltaire, might be included under 
the same denomination. Besides 
these we have the great oratorios 
of Haydn, Handel, and Mendels- 
sohn, which are but passion-plays 
in music; and the “ Mosé in Egitto” 
of Rossini comes under the same 
category. Bibbiena in his “ Cal- 
landra,” Macchiavelli in his “Man- 
dragola and Clitia,” and even Ari- 
osto in his five comedies, formed 
themselves on the loose and inde- 


cent style of the old plays, though 
the subjects were not drawn from 
the Scripture. Spohr, in later 
days, has written four oratorios or 
passion-plays, one called “The Last 
Judgment;” and another, “The 
Fall of Babylon,” written expressly 
for the Norwich festival, and since 
given twice in London and once in 
Worcester. 

During the fifteenth century a 
most interesting series of old Italian 
plays was printed in Italy. They 
were first issued separately in parts, 
each play bearing a signature or 
book-mark on the title-page, and 
afterwards collected in two volumes 
under the title ‘Raccolta di Rap- 
presentazioni <Antiche.” The first 
edition of this collection is without 


-date; but it was probably made in 


the latter part of the fifteenth cen- 
tury, and is supposed to have been 
published by ; jascanels Buonacorsi, 
Other plays were published separ- 
ately immediately after, most of 
them being printed for Francesco 
and Giovanni Benvenuto and An- 
tonio Torbini. In 1553 a new edi- 
tion was published with woodcuts, 
and in 1575 a third edition appear- 
ed. These plays are now exceed- 
ingly rare; but a greater part of 
the series are now in possession of 
the Marquis of Northampton, his 
collection having been founded up- 
on one formerly in the possession 
of Mr. Towneley, to which he has 
made many valuable additions. 
They are illustrated by woodcuts 
executed with great spirit, and so 
remarkable for character and design 
as clearly to show that they were 
the work of no common hands, 
The subjects of the plays are chiefly 
derived from incidents in the lives 
of the saints, though many of them 
are founded on old stories and le- 
gends of a romantic and moral 
character, as well as upon events 
in Séripture history: In their ver- 
sification they are generally smooth 
the subjects are often developed 
with considerable dramatic skill, 
and altogether they form so re- 
markable and interesting a series 
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that it is to be hoped a reprint of 
the most valuable at least, if not 
of the whole, may be given to the 
public. This is all the more to be 
desired as their accidental loss or 
destruction would be exceedingly 
difficult to repair. 

Among the scripture plays there 
is one on the Nativity, in which 
the alternate verses sung or recited 
by the shepherds so recall the song 
sung by the Pifferarri at Christmas 
before the shrines of the Madonna 
at Rome, as to lead one to suppose 
that this song may originally have 
been taken from one of these or 
similar plays of an earlier period. 

The first trace in England of mys- 
tery-plays is recorded by Matthew 
Paris, who says that Geoffrey, a 
learned Norman, master of the 
school of the Abbey of Dunstable, 
composed the play of St. Catherine, 
which was acted by the scholars in 
the year 1110, in the ecclesiasti- 
cal vestments of the abbey, which 
he borrowed for the occasion. In 
1174, we learn from Fitzstephen 
that “London, for its theatrical 
exhibitions, has religious plays, 
either the representation of mira- 
cles wrought by holy confessors, or 
the sufferings of martyrs.” Early 
in the twelfth century, Hilarius, a 
disciple of Abelard, and an English- 
man, wrote three plays, the subjects 
of which were the Raising of Lazar- 
us, the Miracle of St. Nicholas, and 
the History of Daniel. Another 
small collection, apparently of the 
same century, was found at Or- 
leans, in MS., containing four mir- 
acles of St. Nicholas, six plays on 
incidents in the New Testament, 
the Three Kings, the Slaughter of 
the Innocents, the reappearance of 
Christ at Emmaus, the Resurrec- 
tion of Lazarus and of Christ, and 
the Conversion of St. Paul. 

Towards the middle of the Four- 
teenth century, mystery-plays were 
already popular; and in Chaucer’s 
_ time, towards the end of the cen- 
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tury, they were performed in Lent, 
and occupiel several days, One of 
the actors he thus mentions in his 
Canterbury Tales,— 


‘*Sometimes to show his lightness and 
maistrie, 
He playeth Herod on a skaffold hie.” 


After these came the Chester and 
Coventry mysteries; and it is relat- 
ed that the author of the former 
made two journeys to Rome before 
he eould obtain permission from the 
Pope to have them played in the 
English tongue, they being founded 
on Scriptural subjects. In the reign 
of Henry IV., a mystery was played 
resembling the Corpus Christi of 
Coventry, and lasted eight days. 
The prologue was delivered by 
three alternate speakers, called vex- 
illators, and the play contained 
forty acts or pageants, each one 
consisting of a detached subject 
from the holy writ, beginning with 
the creation and ending with the 
last judgment. 

Of the mysteries acted at Ches- 
ter, we are told that “there were 
twenty-nine mysteries ” which were 
performed by the trading compa- 
nies of the city. ‘“ Every companie 
had his pagiante or parte, which 
pagiantes were a high scaffold with 
two rowmes, a higher and a lower, 
upon four wheels, In the lower they 
apparelled themselves, and in the 


‘higher rowme they played, being all 


open on the tope, that all beholders 
might hear and see them. The 
places where they plaied them was 
In every streete. They beganne 
first at the Abay gate, and when 
the pagiante was played it was 
wheeled to the High Cross, before 
the Mayor. And all the streetes 
had their pagiante afore them, all 
at one time playing together.” * 
Similar plays afterwards were 
performed m many of the chief 
towns in England; and at York, 
as well as at Chester and Coventry 
and Newcastle-on-Tyne, there was 








* Archdeacon Roger’s MSS., Hart. 1948, quoted in Mr. Ormered’s ‘ History of 
Cheshire,’ p. 296-302, and in Houe’s ‘ Ancient Mysteries,’ p. vi. 
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a religious gui'd, the members of 
which obliged themselves to per- 
form annually at Corpus Christi ; 
every trade being compelled to fur- 
nish a pageant at its own expense. 

These plays were in the early 
time only performed in the churches, 
and were written in French and 
Latin. But English soon took the 
place of the foreign languages, and 
they were then played in the streets 
and public squares by persons who 
made the acting of them their bus- 
iness, Large movable carts were 
constructed for these representa- 
tions, in which there were different 
floors, the upper floor being destin- 
ed tor the Father and his angels, 
the second floor for the saints, and 
the third for man, and in one corner 
of this last was a hole calle “ hell’s 
mouth,” where a fire constantly 
burned, and demons went up and 
down. Out of this the devil came 
forth to drag sinners down to the 
flames; and from the upper floor 
the Eternal Father descended, ac- 
companied by angels, at great crises, 
and soundly rated the human beings 
after the strongest manner of the 
Oid Testament. 

In Dugdale’s ‘ Antiquities of War- 
wickshire ’ occurs the following pas- 
sage :— 

‘Before the suppression of the mon- 
asteries, this city [Coventry] was very 
famous for the pageants that were play- 
ed therein upon Corpus Christi day; 
which, occasioning very great conflu- 
ence of people thither from far and 
near, was of no small benefit thereto ; 
which pageants, being acted with 
mighty state and reverence by the 
friars of this house, had theatres fer 
the several scenes, very large and high, 
placed upon wheels and drawn to all 
the eminent parts.of the city for the 
better advantage of the spectators; and 
contained the stories of the New Testa- 
ment composed into old English rithme, 
as appeareth by ancient MSS., entituled 
Ludus Corporis Christi, or Ludus Cvn- 
ventrie. I have been told by some old 
people, who in their younger years 
were eyewitnesses to these pageants 
so acted, that the yearly confluence of 
people to see that show was extraordi- 
nary great, and yielded no small advan- 
tage to the city.” 
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There is, no doubt, also that these 
celebrations had other than religi- 
ous effects in many instances; and 
such was the drunkenness, ribald- 
ry, and obscenity of some of these 
great gatherings, that ordinances 
of a severe character were issued 
at York, enjoining heavy penalties 
for offences of this kind, without 
pardon. 

Many cf these old mysteries have 
lately been published, and they give 
us a strange glimpse into the past, 
with its naiveté, simplicity, vulgar- 
ity, and literal interpretation of the 
most spiritual things. The audience 
is offended by nothing, either in 
words or acts; and there are many 
scenes and passages which, to the 
modern ear, would be simply shock- 
ing. But these plays are not to be 
judged fastidiously; and in many 
of them, despite their utter want 
of taste, there are occasionally 
scenes of dramatic effect, and even 
of gentle and tender sentiment. 
In the Chester plays particularly, 
the language is generally so rude 
and outspoken that it cannot be 
transcribed, but it is evidently not 
at all intended to be lewd, but 
only forcible and graphic. In the 
“Slaughter of the Innocents,” the 
mothers and the soldiers abuse each 
other well, and in the lowest Bil- 
lingsgate, making use of language 
too gross to be transcribed. In the 
“Salutation and Nativity,” the 
Virgin gives birth to the child on 
the stage, and there is much dia- 
logue in reference to. the birth. 
Salome, one of the midwives, also 
plays some tricks not paiticularly 
nice, and is paid off by having her 
hands withered up at once. “ The 
Creation and the Fall” is the Dra- 
pers’ play—but, singularly enough, 
there is no drapery in it. The 
stage-direction in the creation of 
Eve from Adam’s side is, “ Then 
Adam and Eve shall stand nacked, 
and shall not be ashamed,”—which 
would not seem quite so easy a feat 
on a public stage in presence of 
thousands of persons. However, 
they do remain vaked during the 
greater part of the play—until after 
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eating the fruit—and then Adam 
cries,— 
“Ont, alas! what ayleth me? 
I am nacked well I see ;” 


and then they both proceed to 
weave fig-leaves for themselves to 
hide their nakedness. God then 
pu's a garment of skins on them, 
and drives them out of Paradise. 
So in the “Fall of Man” in the 
Coventry plays, Adam and Eve are 
both naked.* 

The Coventry mysteries are bet- 
ter in language, and are less indeli- 
cate in sentiment; but they cer- 
tainly do not sin on the side of 
prudery and fastidiousness, The 
“Mystery of the Incarnation,” for 
example, is enacted on the stage; 
and the Holy Ghost, “the sone of 
the Godhed, and the Fadyr Godly, 
each with three bemys descend, and 
so entre »l three to her bosom.” 

Gabriel introduces them, and 
afterwards bids Mary farewell 
thus :— 


‘* Far’ weyl turtyl: Goddys dowter der’ 
Far’ wel Goddys modyr: I, the hon- 


our ; 
Far’ = ,Goddys sustyr and his pleynge 
er’ ; 


Far’ wel Goddys chawmer and his 
bowr !” 


Upon which she thanks him, say- 
ing,— 
‘“‘T understande by inspiracion 


That ye knowe by singular prevylage 
Most of my sonys incarnacion ;” 


and begs him to visit her often, 
for his “presence is her comforta- 
cion”—an invitation which Gabriel 
courteously accepts. 

In others, Joseph’s jealousy and 
suspicion of Mary is expressed in 
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the rudest and most unmistakable 
way. He abuses her in free terms, 
and laughs to scorn her statement 
that the child is begotten of the 
Holy Ghost, and again shakes his 
head sadly and says:— 
‘** An aungel, allas! allas! fy for shame 
. Ze syn now in that ze to 4 "tal 
‘o puttyn an aungel in so 
‘Alas | alas! let be—do A corti 
It was some boy began this game, 
That clothed was clene and gay ; 
And ze have him now an aungel name, 
Alas! alas! and welaway, 
That ever this same betydde.” 


And again— 


‘** Alas! alas! my name is shent, 
All men may me now despyse, 
And seyn, ‘ Olde cokwold, thi bowe is bent, 
Newly now after the Frensche gyse.’ 
Alas and welaway !” 


In the mystery of the “ Espousals 
of Mary and Joseph,” in the latter 
MSS. of the Coventry plays given 
by Mr. Hone, is the foliowing dia- 
logue, after Joseph, much against 
his will, as being too old a man, 
has gone to the house of David, and 
sees to his surprise that his wand 
has blossomed, and he is chosen :— 


JOSEPH. 
‘‘ What! shuld I wedde? God forbede! 
I am an old man, so God me spede; 
And with a wyff, now to levyn in drede, 
It wor neyther sport ner game. 


EPIscopvs. 
Agens God, Joseph, thou mayst not 


God cam that thou a wyff have; 
This fayr mayde shall be thi wyve, 
She is buxum and whyte as lave. 


JOSEPH. 


A! shuld I have her, ye lese my lyff? 
Alas! der God, shuld I now rave? 
An old man may never thryff 
With a yonge wyff; so God me save. 
oe nay, ser’, lett bene, 
Shuld I now, in age, beg’y’ne to dote ? 
If I her chyde, she wolde clowte my cote, 





* Mr. Halliwell, in his notes to this play, speaks of Dr. Marriott's remark that 
“our forefathers in the garden of Edeu were represented in their primitive state as 
late as the sixteenth century,” as an absurd misrepresentation. But in the Chester 
plays there can be no doubt that Adam and Eve were entirely nude; for the play 
would be quite unintelligible on any other supposition. And these plays were 
certainly performed as late as the sixteenth century, and even later. Indeed, John 
of Salisbury complains of the indelicacy of the acting in 1639, and says, “Quorum 
adeo error invaluit ut a preeclaris domibus non arceantur, etiam illi qui obscenis 
partibus corporis oculis omnium eam ingerunt turpitudinem, quam erubescat 
videre vel cynicus.”—‘De Nugis Curialium,’ lib. I. ch. viii. 34, ed. 1639. 
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Bler’ my (ey’), and pyke out a mobe— 
And thus oftyn tymes it is sene.” 


Finally he is over-persuaded, and 
marries her, and makes the amende 
honorable for all his doubts, and 
says gently :— 
‘* Mary wyff and mayd most gracyous, 
=~ ~~ not, I pray yow, so long 
Thay oe af lytyl praty h 
ve hyryd for us a lytyl praty hous, 
And therin, right hesely, levyn wole we.” 


As a specimen of these plays, 
showing a rich vigour of conception 
and of character, may be instanced 
“ Noah’s Flood,” from the Chester 
plays. Here Noah builds the ark 
with his family—all help'ng but his 
wife, who taunts him thus :— 

‘* In faith, Noye, I hade as leffe thou slepte, 

For all thy frynishe fare 

I will not doe after thy reade. 

Nore. 
Good wyffe, doe now as I thee bydde. 


Noye’s WIFE. 
Be Christ! not or I see more neede, 
Though thou stande all daye aud stare. 
Noye. 


Lord, that women be crabbed aye, 
And not are meke I dare well saye. 
Good wyff lete be all this btare. 

That thou maiste in this place heare ; 
For all the wene that thou art maister, 
And so thon arte, by Sante John.” 


The oaths anticipate, somewhat, 
historical events. But coarse as 
this is, there is dramatic purpose. 
His wife will not be persuaded to 
go into the ark. After enumerat- 
ing the beasts in very odd quatrains, 
Noah continues again to pray her 
to come in,— 


‘*Come in, in Godes name! half tyme 
it were, 4 
For feare leste that we drown.” 


She is a decided character, how- 
ever, and refuses sharply, saying— 


** Yea, sir, sette up youer saile, 
And rowe fourth with evill haile, 
For withouten fayle 
I ae te out of this towne ; . 
But I have my gossips every echone, 
One foote further I will not gone, 
The shall not drowne by Sante John ! 
And I maye save ther life. 
The loven me full well by Christe ; 
But thou lett them into thy cheiste, 
Elles rowe nowe wher thou leiste, 
And gette the a newe wyffe.” 


Thereupon Noah calls upon his gon 
Shem to persuade his mother:— 


‘*Seme, sonne, loe! thy mother is wrawe: 
Be God, such another I doe not knowe!”” 


But Shem has no better luck. She 
will not go, and Noah is forced to 


‘shut the window of the ark, after 


crying out,— 


‘*Come in, wyffe, in twentye devilles wa: 
Or elles stand there all daye.” ™ 


Then with her gossips she sings this 
song, which may be instanced ag 
not without musical merit :— 


‘* The flude comes flittinge in full faste, 

One everye syde that spreades full farre ; 

For fear of deowninge 1 am agaste, 

Good gossippes lett us drawe nere, 

And lett us drinke or we departe, 

For oft tymes we have done soe; 

For at a draughte thou drinkes a quarte 

And soe will I doe or I goe. 

Thare is a pottill full of malmsine good 
and stronge, 

It will rejoyce both hearte and tonge; 

Though Noye thinke us never so longe, 

Thare we will drinke alike.” 


But Japhet still prays her to come 

in:— 

‘* Mother, we praye you all togeither, 
For we are neare youer owne children, 
Come into the shippe for feare of the 

weither, 
For his love that you boughte. 


Noyer’s WIFE. 
That will I not, for all youer call, 
But I have my gossippes all. 
Sem. 
In faith, mother, yett you shalle, 
Wheither there wylie or note. 
Nove. 
Welcome, wiffe, into this botte.” 
At which his wife gives him a box 
on the ear, exclaiming,— 


‘* Have thou that for thy note [nut].” 
And Noye cries out,— 
‘“Ha! ha! marye, this is hotte;” 


and after a song with his children 
shuts the window of the ark, and 
we hear nothing more of his wife. 
In the Towneley mystery of Noah 
(Processus Noe), Noah, irritated at 
his wife’s perverseness and taun's, 
finally gives her a sound beat- 
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ing before she will give in. He 
sayS:— 

‘* Bot as I have blis 

I shall chastyse this. 
WIFE. 
Yet ye may mys, 
Nicholle Nedy. 
Noau. 
I shall make ye stille as stone, 
Begynnar of blunder ; 
Shall bete the bak and bone, and 
Breke alle in sunder. 
WIFE. 
Out, alas, Iam gone! oute upon 
e, man’s wonder!” 
The sons here interfere, and en- 
treat them that they “shuld not 
be so spitus standyage in such a 
woth;” and Noah stays his hand, 
and says, “We wille do as ye bid 
us—we wille no more be wroth, 
dere barnes;” and his wife submits, 
and goes into the ark. Truly, in 
the Miller’s Tale by Chaucer, Handy 
Nicholas was right when he spoke 
of 
“The sorrowe of Noe with his felaschipe 

That he hadde or he gat his wyf to 

schipe.”’ 

In the early plays Beelzebub was 
the principal comic actor, assisted 
by a troop of devils, who amused 
the audience with a great variety 
of noises and uncouth grimaces and 
contortions. “Iniquity” came in 
also, “like hokos-pokos in a jug- 
gler’s jerkin, with false skirts, like 
the knave of clubs,” and, a wooden 
dagger in his long coat.* Japers, 
who were an inferior kind of min- 
strel, also made their appearance 
in these plays, and the remains of 
them may be seen in the fool of 
Shakespeare ; and jesters or gesters 
were the stock actors of gestes or 
deeds of famous persons both of 
holy writ and of history. The 
players did not long confine them- 
selves to the mystery-play proper, 
but also represented plays founded 
on historical subjects of a serious 
character, and this led to the de- 
velopment of the serious drama 
and tragedy of Elizabeth’s time. 

The Scriptural stock pieces in 
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England for Easter and Whitsun- 
week were “The Creation,” “The 
Deluge,” “Susanna and the Elders,” 
and ‘ Nebuchadnezzar;” and the 
historical subjects were “ Fair Rosa- 
mond” and “Jane Shore.” A play- 
bill of the time of Queen Anne offers 
the play of “Noah” to the public 
in these terms :— 

“At Crawley’s booth, over against 
the Crown Tavern, in Smithfield, dur- 
ing the time of Bartholemew’s Fair, will 
be presented a little opera, entitled, 
‘The Old Creation of the World, with 
the addition of Noah’s Flood,’ also 
several fountains playing water during 
the time of the play. The last scene 
does present Noah and his family com- 
ing out of the ark with all the beasts, 
two by two, and all the fowls of the air 
are seen in a prospect sitting upon trees. 
Likewise over the ark is seen the sun 
rising in a most glorious manner. More- 
over, a multitude of angels will be seen 
in a double rank, which presents a dou- 
ble prospect, one for the sun, the other 
for a palace, when will be seen six angels 
ringing of bells. Likewise, machines 
descend from above, double and treble, 
with Dives rising out of hell, and Lazarus 
seen in Abraham’s bosom, besides seve- 
ral figures dancing jigs, sarabands, and 
country dances, to the admiration of the 
spectators; with the merry conceit of 
Squire Punch and Sir John Spendall.” 

It was probably in this play of 
“Noah” that occurred the famous 
dialogue in respect to the prospects 
of the weather, which is so well 
known by tradition, between one of 
the outcasts of the ark and Noah, 
in which the sceptical sinner, who 
admitted that the weather was 
hazy, when he found he could not 
obtain enterance into the ark, con- © 
signed its builder to perdition, say- 
ing he did not believe there would 
be much rain after all. 

At a later period in England 
these miracle-plays were performed 
by puppets. Steele mentions some 
as being played under the arcades 
of Covent Garden; and Powell, on 
one occasion, promises his audience 
that the play of “Susannah, or In- 
nocence Betrayed,” will be played 
the succeeding weck with a pair of 





* Stage direction in “ Staple of Newes,” acted 1625. 
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new elders. “Squire Punch” soon 
became a regular figure in these 
puppet plays, and sometimes en- 
acted even a tragic part. In the 
play of Jane Shore, for instance, 
which was represented by the fa- 
mous Rowland Dixon, Punch has 
the part of the baker assigned to 
him, and offers the fair penitent a 
loaf of bread, saying, “ Tak’ it, 
Jenny, tak’ it;” for which act of 
humanity he is seized forthwith 
and hanged. 

Mystery-plays still continue to be 
acted in Germany, Spain, and Italy ; 
but in England they seem to have 
entirely disappeared. Their place, 
however, has been taken by the 
great oratorios, which crowds of peo- 
ple assemble to hear in the annual 
celebrations in the great cathedrals, 
and in tie Crystal Palace, and for 
which the English show so strong 
and earnest an admiration. 

In Spain they are still represent- 
ed, and on the frontiers of Arragon 
and the Val d’Arran there is a 
yearly representation of the Pas- 
sion, in which Christ falls under 
the weight of a heavy cross, and is 
well beat2n by the people, who 
rush upon him and shower blows 
on him in real earnest. Whitaker, 
mentioning the theatre at Lisbon, 
thus describes a play representing 
the creation of the world :— 


“When the curtain drew up, we saw 
the Eternal Father descend in a cloud 
with a long white beard and a great num- 
ber of lights and angels about him. . 
The next scene presented us with the ser- 
pent corrupting Eve, and his infernal ma- 
jesty paid the most exaggerated encom- 
iums to her beanty in order to engage her 
to eat; which as soon as she had done, 
and persuaded Adam to do the same, 
there came a most terrible storm of thun- 
der and lightning, and a dance of infernal 
spirits with the devil in the midst, dress- 
ed in black with scarlet stockings and a 
gold-laced hat on his head. While the 
dance was performing, a voice from below 
the sceues pronounced, in a hoarse and 
solemn manner, the word Jesus, on 
which the devils immediately vanished 
in a cloud of smoke. After this, the 
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Eternal Father descended in great wrath 
a any attendant and called for 
ouh; ... and when hea the 
Eternal Father told him oe mein 
‘to have created such a set of ungrateful 
scoundrels, and that, for their wicked- 
ness, he intended to drown them all 
together. Here Noah interceded for 
them, and at last it was agreed that he 
should build an ark, and he was ordered 
to go to the king's dockyard in Lisbon, 
and there he would see John Gonsalvez 
the master-builder, for he preferred him 
to either the French or the English 
builders. This produced great applause, 
The Eternal Father then went up to 
heaven, and Noah to build his ark.” * 


Throughout Italy these mysteries 
are constantly played; sometimes 
by real pers.hs with considerable 
spirit and with good scenery—some- 
times by puppets most absurdly 
and grotesquely under booths, 
During Easter the scholars of the 
Hospital of Santo Spirito in Rome 
generally perform a sort of mystery- 
play founded upon some biblical 
story. The play takes place in 
the theatre of the hospital, and is 
usually acted in the afternoon, 
The cardinal having charge of the 
institution presides, and the place 
is generally thronged with specta- 
tors, to whom tickets are given. 
At one of these plays founded on 
the story of Shadrach, Meshach, and 
Abed-nego, I had the fortune to be 
present, and the performance was 
very creditable. In the monasteries, 
too, it is very common at this sea- 
son for the pupils taught by the 
nuns to perform little Scripture 
pieces, in which the sisters take the 
greatest interest. 

Giuseppe Tigri, in his preface to 
the Canti Popolari Toscani, gives 
the following account of a kind of 
mystery-plays called Giostre or 
Maggi, which are still performed 
by the peasants in some of 
towns in Tuscany :— 


“Some of these I have myself seen, 
a few years ago, at Campiglio di Cereg- 
lio and at Cavinana. The best known, 
and those which are played nearly every 
year, are—the story of Joseph; the 





* ‘The Portfolio,’ by J. R. Egerton, 1812, where this is cited from Whitaker. 
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sacrifice of Abraham; the passion of 
our Lord,—which in many respects re- 
semble the ancient mysteries. Besides 
these, there are Egisto de’ Greci; Bra- 
damante and Ruggero, taken from Ari- 
osto; Ircano, King of Thrace; COon- 
stantino and Buonafide, or the triumph 
of friendship; the conversion of St. 
Giovanni Bocea d'Oro; Arbino and 
Micrene, or the persecution of the 
Christians by a Turkish king of Algeria; 
the martyrdom of Sta. Filomena; the 
Empress Flavia; Rosana, the beautiful 
pagan who is converted to Christianity ; 
Sant’ Alessio; the glorious conquest of 
Jerusalem by the Christians; Cleonte 
and Isabella and Stillacore; the taking 
of Paris, described by Ariosto; and the 
death of Louis XVI. Their theatre is 
in the open air, or in the chief piazza 
of the town, or under the shadow of the 
chestnut-trees in some wooded valley. 
On the day of the festival, after ves- 
pers, the people of the surrounding 
towns meet together and form a great 
circle of men and women. Before the 
play begins there is a messenger (called 
also an interpreter or page, as in the 
mysteries, dressed like an angel, with 
a flower in his hand), who, after the 
custom of the ancient Greek tragedies, 
sings a prologue, and salutes the au- 
dience, demanding their favour. The 
heroes of the drama then make their 
entrance, and with them comes the 
buffoon, who represents some one of 
the Italian masks—just as in the an- 
tique tragi-comedies they were present 
to temper with their jests the excess of 
horror or compassion among the spec- 
tators. The men play the women’s 
parts, and are dressed in great mantles, 
or, as they call it, ‘all’ erotica,’ aud as 
much as possible in costume. When- 
ever the dress of the ancient Paladins 
is required, they have flage and old 
swords, and carry beautiful lances and 
halberds in their hands, with which 
they joust very skilfully, and which 
are (as I was told at Cavinana) of the 
period of Ferrucio. They weave to- 
gether dialogues without divisions of 
acts, chanting them to a regular mono- 
tonous song in strophes of eights, re- 
peating the first line of each, and mov- 
ing from one part of the circle to an- 
other. The action is exceedingly simple, 
without intricacy or any attempt to 
keep the interest of the hearers in sus- 
pense, aud the messenger informs them 
at first what is to be represented. 
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Certain ariettes in sevens, interpolated 
into the drama, play the part of the 
chorus in the Greek tragedy, and are 
sung with the accompaniment of the 
violin. The character of this drama is 
always chaste and moral, and serves 
admirably to keep alive among the 
people who delight in them the old 
chivalric sentiment for the lady of 
one’s love, and for every sacred and 
magnanimous enterprise.” 


The Rev. Joseph Spence gives 
an account of a play performed at 
Turin in the year 1739, called the 
‘Damned Soul,’ where the owner 
of the soul is discovered at the ris- 
ing of the curtain dressed in a 
gown of flame-coloured satin, and 
who, weeping, gives an account of 
her life, and alterwards addresses 
the Savivur, begging to be sent to 
purgatory instead of hell; but re- 
ceiving no fuvour from the Saviour, 
she turns to the Virgin; but the 
Virgin replies that she has angered 
her so much that .she can do no- 
thing for her. She then betakes 
herself to three little angels, and 
then to John the Baptist, and all 
the saints in turn. Finally, how- 
ever, the Virgin is moved to pity, 
and grants that she shall only suffer 
in the fire sixteen or seventeen 
hundred thousand years, which 
greatly cheers her up. In the last 
scene there is a contest for her soul 
between her guardian angel and two 
devils, and the former at last pre- 
vails, and leads her off, assuring 
her that she should be saved after 
her thousands of years are past.* 

I have often seen placards of 
similar plays iu Siena, and on sev- 
eral occasions have witnessed the 
performances there. On the road 
to Naples also I once heard the 
Crucifixion played in a booth by a 
strolling company with puppets, 
and though the audience and actors 
were perfectly serious and sym- 
pathising, the effects were some- 
times so grotesquely absurd that it 
was impossible to keep one’s coun- 
tenance. The language which was 
spoken behind the scenes, in loud 
and unnatural tones, was stilted 





* ‘Spence’s Anecdotes of Books and Men.’ By 8. W. Singer. 
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and pompous in character when it 
was not directly taken from the 
Scripture; and the spasmodic ges- 
tures and immovable faces of the 
puppets in front were strangely out 
of character with the solemnity of 
the subject. The betrayal of Christ 
was one of the great points of the 
play, and when the truculent pup- 
om who enacted Judas gave his 
iss, he approached him, hovering 
an inch above the ground, and 
knocked his wooden head against 
that of the puppet representing 
Christ with such vehemence that it 
made a sharp report. After per- 
forming this feat, he stood, or ra- 
ther hung sideways, his legs drag- 
ging under kim, and both arms 
twitching in sharp convulsions, and 
gazed steadfastly at nothing, with 
his head so completely awry that 
he looked as if he had dislocated 
his neck in betraying his Lord. 
This was too much for our gravity, 
and we rose to take leave;~ but at 
our first movement the chief show- 
man popped out his head from 
behind the scenes, and begged our 
excellencies to remain and see the 
magnificent tableau of the Cruci- 
fixion, which he assured us would 
completely astonish and satisfy us, 
as it had all the excellencies who 
had ever seen it. So we did re- 
main, and it did astonish us indeed. 
Judas is always a favourite sub- 
ject in these plays. He is the vil- 
ain and wretch on whom the peo- 
ple can expend their outbursis of 
passion, and he is the evil genius 
who, with Satan, plays the part 
that most interests and excites the 
quick and impassioned nature of 
the Italians. It is always a doubt- 
ful part to perform when the actors 
are real persons and not puppets, 
for the audience, when made up 
of the lower classes in Italy, are 
often carried away by ¢heir feel- 
ings like children, and so identify 
a player with his part that who- 
ever as-umes the character of a 
villain must make up his mind to 
free abuse. Sometimes, indeed, the 
disapprobation is so violent, that 
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the poor actor is forced to come 
forward and remind his audience 
that he is only playing a part, and 
to apologise and declare that the 
character he represents is detestable 
also to him—“ ma come’ si fa—che 
vuole?” Sometimes also the Judag 
is stricken by fear of himself; and 
on one occasion, a few years ago 
one unfortunate fellow, who 
assumed the part, was nearly fright- 
ened to death by a thunderstorm, 
which he thought was intended 
specially to destroy him. He had 
undertaken, much against his will, 
to enact the character of Judas in a 
festival which takes place every 
three years in Prato, a little town 
in Tuscany, where persons mounted 
on horseback, and dressed in cog- 
tumes borrowed from the theatre, 
each carrying some emblem of the 
crucifixion, parade at nightfall 
through the streets. The comm 
are unshod, so as to give @ more 
mysterious effect, and the procession 
is illuminated by torches which all 
of them carry. A short time since, 
as this process'on was moving along, 
a sudden thunderstorm burst over 
the town; and at one very heavy 
clap of thunder, poor Judas, think- 
ing the last day had come, flung 
himself from his horse, dropped on 
his knees in the mud, and loudly 
roared for mercy, crying that he 
was not really Judas, but only the 
poor cobbler at the corner of the 
street, as all knew, who repre- 
sented Judas all for the glory of 
the Madonna and the holy saints. 
His prayers availed with the Vir- 
gin, and he was saved; but as soon 
as the fright of the thunderstorm 
was over, he received a pelting of 
ridicule from which he has never — 
quite recovered, and thenceforth 
has been known only by his nick- 
name of Judas. 

In Rome, not only the great tab- 
leaux of the Presepii, arranged in 
many a church, recall the early days 
and customs of the Church, but the 
grand processions in which the 
huge images of the Virgin are car- 
ried about the city in the month of 
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May, accompanied by congregations 
and frati with torches and bands of 
music, and borne into the church, 
which is all ablaze with candles, 
and adorned with wreaths and 
flowers,—is of the same character 
as those early processions which 
were the precursors of the mystery- 
plays. 

In Germany these mystery or 
passion plays continued without 
interruption from an early period 
down to the latier part of the last 
century. The oldest composition 
of this character of which we’ have 
any record is of the twelfth century, 
in which allegorical. figures repre- 
senting Mercy, Justice, Paganism, 
and the Church dispute together 
on matters of doctrine and religion, 
until finally the Church settles the 
whole question in debate by an- 
nouncing its own opinion and add- 
ing this distinct statement,— 

“ Quisquis est qui credit aliter 
Hune canes aeternaliter.” 
Beside this may be put, by way of 
contrast, one of the latest of these 
plays of the last century, which is 
given by Mr. Hone as being fur- 
nished by a correspondent who saw 
it in Bamberg about the year 1783: 

“The end of a house or barn being 
taken away, a dark hole appeared hung 
with old tapestry, the wrong side out- 
wards; a curtain running along and 
dividing the middle. On this stage 
the Creation was performed, A stupid- 
looking Capucin persouated the Creator. 
He entered in a large full-bottomed 
wig, with a false beard, wearing over 
the rusty dress of his order a brocade 
morning-gown, the lining of light blue 
silk being rendered visible occasionally 
by the pride that the wearer took to 
show it, and he eyed his slippers of the 
same material with equal satisfaction. 
He first came on, making his way 
through -the tapestry, groping about ; 
and, purposely running his head against 
posts, exclaimed, with a sort of peevish 
authority, ‘Let there be light,’ at the 
same time pushing the tapestry right and 
left, and disclosing a glimmer through 
linen cloths from candles placed behind 
them. The creation of the sea was re- 
presented by pouring water along the 
stage, and the making of dry land by 
throwing of mould.” 


Exhibitions such as these natur- 
ally gave rise to much scandal; and 
in Bavaria and the Tyrol, despite 
the murmuring of the people, they 
were interdicted at the latter part 
of the last century. One village, 
however, rebelled against the pro- 
scription—the Bavarian village of 
Oberammergau. The inhabitants, in 
the seventeenth century, had made a 
vow every ten years to represent the 
Passion, in order to drive away an 
epidemic which then raged among 
them, and they sent repeated embas- 
sies to Munich to pray that the inter- 
diction should be removed. Finally 
Maximilian yielded, and the Passion 
of Oberammergau was again repre- 
sented in 1811; and, ever since, at 
each decennaro, it has been more 
and more popular, so that crowds 
flock to’ see it from every part of 
Germany, and the village, and all 
the places near, are thronged to 
overflowing. The background is 
the mountains; the spectators sit 
in the open air, except such as are 
fortunate enough to get a balcony 
of one of the houses which form 
the avant scene and loges, and are 
covered by a temporary roof of 
wood, The acting is said to be 
good, by no less a judge than Mr. 
Devrieut, the German actor, who saw 
this mystery in 1850. But it is ad- 
mitted that the old traditions still 
are strong, and that in these plays 
thereisa peculiar flavour not known 
to the legitimate drama. The Christ 
of 1860 was a woodcutter, and the 
Judas had inherited his réle from 
his father, together with the tradi- 
tional red beard. 

In the miracle-play at Oberam- 
mergau, Tobias Flunger, a peasant, 

erformed the part of Christ, and 
Mrs. Anna Maria Howitt, who has 
given an account of this Passion 
play in her ‘Art Student at Munich,’ 
seems to have been much impressed 
with his appearance. She says :— 
“ His melancholy dark eyes, his pale 
brow, his emaciated features, his 
short, black beard, all bore the most 
strange and startling resemblance 
to the heads of our Saviour as 
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represented by the early Italian 
painters.” He is a great carver of 
crucifixes and Madonnas, and as he 
. passed along the streets, “a low 
whisper followed him of ‘there goes 
Christ.’” John was a “handsome, 
almost feminine, youth, clothed in 

een and scarlet robes, and with 
owing locks;” while Judas was 
wrapped in a flame-coloured mantle. 


“We had come expecting,” she says, 
“to feel our souls revolt at so material a 
representation of Christ as any represen- 
tation of Him, we naturally imagined, 
must be in a peasant miracle-play; yet 
. . . such an earnest solemnity and sim- 
plicity breathed throughout the whole 
of the performance that, to me at least, 
anything like anger, or a perception of 
the ludicrous, would have seemed more 
irreverent on my part than was this 
simple, childlike rendering of the 
sublime Christian tragedy. We felt, at 
times, as though the figures of Cima- 
bue’s, Giotto’s, and Perugino’s pictures 
had become animated and were moving 
before us ; there were the simple arrange- 
ment and brilliant colour of drapery; 
the same earnest, quiet dignity about 
the heads, whilst the entire absence of 
all theatrical effect wonderfully in- 
creased the illusion. There were scenes 
and groups so extraordinarily like the 
early Italian pictures that you could 
have declared ‘they were the works of 
Giotto, Perugino, and not living men 
and women, had not those figures moved 
and spoken, and the breeze stirred their 
richly-coloured drapery, and the sun 
cast long, moving shadows behind them 
on the stage. These effects of sunshine 
and shadow, and of drapery fluttered 
by the wind, were very striking and 
beautiful: one could imagine how the 
Greeks must have availed themselves of 
such striking effects in their theatres 
open to the sky. 

“ Between each scene, taken from the 
life of Christ, there was a tableaux 
vivant chosen from the Old Testament, 
and typical of the passage which should 
succeed it from the New Testament, 
Each tableau was explained by the 
Chorus, which duly swept across the 
stage in all their grandeur. These pic- 
tures from the Uld Testament were 
singularly inferior to the rest of the 
spectacle, impressing you most unplea- 
santly with a sense of tinsel and trump- 


ry. 
“The performance commenced at 
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eight o'clock, and lasted to one. Then 
came a pause; and then, at two, com. 
menced again, and lasted until five, 
and ended with the great finale of the 
Resurrection.” 


This miracle-play will be again 
represented at Oberammergau in 
1870. 

In the Tyrol also these passion- 
plays are still acted; and an inter- 
esting account of one which took. 
place at Brixlegg in August 1868 
is given in CA the Year Round,’ 
in which was represented “the 
grand expiatory sacrifice upon Gol- 
gotha, or the history of the Pas- 
sion and death of Fai after - the 
four evangelists, with pictorial re- 
presentations from the Old Testa- 
ment, music and singing, for con- 
templation and edification.” This 
was given “by highest permission 
of the imperial royal governmental 
d-partment in Innspruck, and with 
the most gracious leave of the 
Prince Bishop of Salzburg;” and 
the performers were peasants and 
tradesmen directed by a priest, 
the Rev. Cooperator Winkler, of 
Brixlegg. There were 300 per- 
formers; twenty complex groups 
in the tableaux vivants, and sixteen 
acts; and the plays began at nine 
in the morning and ended at four 
in the afternoon, with only one 
hour’s interval for repose and re- 
freshment. The place where they 
were performed was a large wooden 
building, ‘like a colossal barn, 104 
feet long, 56 feet broad, and 36 
feet high. Five-and-twenty girls 
represented the angels, dressed in 
white robes reaching to the ankle, 
and trimmed with gold tinsel, with 
ascarf of blue or crimson cloth, a 
golden fillet round their head, and 
on their feet red and blue morocco 
boots; and all stood in ‘regular 
gradation according to their height. 
King Ahasuerus Fad on Turkish 
trousers and a preposterous turban. 
Mary Magdalen was a buxom fair 
woman, with a great quantity of 
blonde hair. The part of Christ 
was played by a peasant, and with 
considerable feeling. St. John was 
a miller, and his sister was the 
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Magdalen. St Peter was a labourer 
in the iron-works; Pilate, a farmer ; 
Caiaphas, a shoemaker; and_ the 
Virgin was the daughter of a village 
shopkeeper at Brixlegg. Judas 
was as usual a chief part, and was 
the only one of the performers 
who was applauded and cheered 
with bravos, not so much because 
he was the best actor, as because 
the audience were restrained by 
reverence from applauding the 
othersin the same way. His “death 
was a highly startling exhibition: 
after a paroxysm of raving remorse 
he rushed to a tree in the centre of 
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the stage, drew a cord from his belt 
and there and then hanged himself, 
swinging backward and forward 
some four feet from the ground,” 
The. performance ended with a 
tableau of the victorious Saviour 
standing triumphant, cross. in 
hand, surrounded by saints, angels, 
and patriarchs. His snowy dra- 
pery is changed for glowing crim- 
son—his crown of thorns is gone— 
he points upwards to the cross in 
ecstasy—the victory is achieved, 
the sacrifice accomplished—and 
with a rejoicing hallelujah chorus 
the play is brought to a conclusion. 





F. W. FABER’S LIFE AND LETTERS. 


Sm Jonn Coxertper’s full and 
minute history of Keble's life, sup- 
plementing in many particulars 
John Henry Newman’s marvellous 
‘Apologia pro Vita sud,’ has enabled 
us to form a tolerably accurate con- 
ception of the motives which origi- 
nally impelled, and subsequently 
guided, the course of the great 
founders of the Oxford movement 
thirty-six years ago. One other 
of its chief authors, Dr. Pusey, has 
yet, it may be, to give, in some 
form or other, his account of the 
events, in which he played so great 
apart, to the world. But, substan- 
tially, the inner life and practical 
outcome of that great revival, as 
designed and effected by its original 
leaders, are exhibited in those two 
remarkable pieces of literary por- 
traiture. 

From their very nature and scope, 
however, neither of them throw 
much light on that band of ardent 
and enthusiastic disciples and fol- 
lowers who in various ways and in 
many lands helped on, or marred, 
extended, developed, or caricatured 
their work. Yet the personal in- 
fluence of such an intellect as New- 
man’s at such a place as Oxford at 
such a time could not fail to be im- 
mense ; and though Keble’s modest, 


retiring disposition, and quiet de- 
votion to his Hampsh‘re cure, pre- 
vented him exercising that kind of 
influence over the mind of youn 
Oxford, the sweet, solemn, an 
somewhat mystical poetry of the. 
‘Christian year’ threw its spell far 
and wide over successive genera- 
tions of undergraduates. No fitter 
type, perhaps, of the class in ques- 
tion could be found than Frederick 
William Faber, whose life and let- 
ters have just been published by 
Father Bowden. 

In endeavoring to place before 
our readers a slight sketch of that 
true poet and eloquent preacher, 
we shall reverse Father Bowden's 
treatment of his subject, and devote 
more attention to the Anglican than 
to the Roman phase of Faber’s life, 
and this for two reasons—first, the 
interest attaching to the spread and 
development of the Anglican re- 
vival is greater, and, as we believe, 
more enduring, than that which can 
be aroused by the struggles which 
preceded and attended the forma- 
tion of a new Roman Catholic order | 
in England; and, secondly, because 
Faber, though far more successful 
than Newman, or than any of his 
companions, in the work he under- 
took for his new communion, yet 
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resembled them in this, that the 
service demanded by the Church of 
his choice dimmed the fine gold of 
his genius, and trailed through his 
later devotional writings that thread 
of coarse exaggeration and material- 
istic devotion to the blessed Virgin 
and the saints which shocked many 
of the older school of Anglo-Roman 
Catholics, and led to unseemly con- 
troversy in the besom of that infal- 
lible Church, where he he ed to 
find implicit obedience and unques- 
tioning faith. 

Descended from a Huguenot fa- 
mily that came to England on the 
revocation of the edict of Nantes, 
Frederick William Faber was born 
at his grandfather’s vicarage of 
Calverley, in the West Riding of 
Yorkshire, on the 28th of June 
1814. “In the following Decem- 
ber,” says his biographer, “his fa- 
ther was appointed Secretary to Dr. 
Barrington, Bishop of Durham, and 
removed immediately with his fa- 
mily to Bishop Auckland, where 
he remained until] his death in 
1833. 

“From his earliest years Frede- 
rick Faber gave promise of remark- 
able power. of mind; and this tal- 
ents were carefully fostered and 
developed by his parents, both of 
whom were persons of considerable 
ability. It was not long 
before the power and peculiarity of 
his character began to manifest it- 
self. Ardent and impulsive, he 
entered upon everything, whether 
work or play, with eagerness and 
determination; and whatever he 
took up was. invested, in his eyes, 
with an importance which led him 
to speak of it in somewhat exag- 
gerated language.” 

He was soon placed under the 
care of the Rev. John Gibson of 
Kirby Stephen, and thus made ac- 
quaintance with that lake district 
which exercised so potent an influ- 
ence over his after life. In 1825 
he was removed to Shrewsbury, 
and thence to Harrow, where he 
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remained until he entered Balliol 
College, Oxford, in 1832. The n- 
ligious atmosphere of his home 
and of Harrow during his stay 
there, disposed him towards evan- 
gelical views; but before long the 
sermons, lectures, and conversation 
of Newman, aided by the young 
inquirer’s study of George Herbert, 
Andrews, and other writers of the 
Stuart epoch, determined his bias 
to the Anglo-Catholic school; and 
in that he found the fairest field 
for the exercise of his poetic fancy 
and pulpit and conversational elo- 
quence—all, in our opinion, of a 
high order. After sundry disap- 
——— and partial failures in 
is academical career, he was elect- 
ed a Fellow of University Ccllege 
in January 1837; and with this 
event the interest of his life may 
be said to commence. He had 
passed through many mental religi- 
ous struggles, had studied ie 
thought much; his religious belief 
was now, as it seemed to him and 
to others, fixed, and his sense of re- 
ligious duty, no less than inclina- 
tion, prompted him to take holy 
orders. These he received in Ripon 
Cathedral on the 6th of August 
this year, which also witnessed his 
first residence at Ambleside with a 
few pupils, “and thus began a con- 
nection with that place which last- 
ed for many years. Among the 
friendships which he formed there, 
the most valued was that of Mr, 
Wordsworth, whose poetry had 
been the object of his early ad- 
miration, and had _ contributed 
largely to the formation of his own 
poetical spirit. In after years he 
used to describe the long rambles 
which they took together over the 
neighbouring mountains, the poet 
muttering verses to himself in the 
intervals of conversation.” * 

The lakes were then indeed a 
fit nursing-ground for future poets 
and preachers and __ politicians, 
Wordsworth at Rydal Mount, 
Southey at Keswick, Arnold at Fox 





* “Life and Letters,’ p. 70. 
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Howe; Hamilton, who then oceupied 
Wilson’s beloved Elleray; Hartley 
Coleridge wandering from lake to 
lake, with traditions of Canning 
floating from Storrs over Winder- 
mere, whose surface was as yet un- 
profaned by steamer, though its 
waters no longer reflected in their 
bosom the magnificent form of the 
Admiral of the Lakes,* whose dar- 
ing feats on river, lake, and moun- 
tain-side were the frequent theme 
of gossips by many a statesman’s 
hearth. To the young and enthu- 
siastic it was fairyland—each moun- 
tain clothed with glory, each lake a 
well of inspiration! Certainly the 
spell cast by them over Faber’s 
spirit was strong and lasting, and 
coloured every phase of his after- 
life, In what he terms the 

“Dearest to me of all my youthful 

rhymes,” 

his farewell in the gardens of St. 
John’s at Cambridge, to a friend 
‘ going abroad, it is on him :— 

‘* We came, and bade farewell; and thou 

didst go 
To lands where trees have larger leaves 


than ours ; 
But ~ fair fields where foreign rivers 
ow, 
Their piny hills will give thee no such 


powers 
As the low hazel-woods and forest brakes 
That open to our own unworldly lakes, 


Unworldly lakes! Did we not dream 
away 
Part of our manhood by their inland 
coves, 
Living, like summer insects, all the day 
In summer winds, or shade of drowsy 
groves ? 
And with our endless songs and joyous 


airs 
Made wings unto ourselves as bright as 
theirs ?” 


So, later on in life, the shores of 


Albania, with their woodless. moun- 
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tains, recall to him Blencathra; and, 
lying on a sick-bed at Constanti- 
nople, he thinks “that Winder- 
mere was looking brighter than 
the Bosphorus this Sunday even- 
ing; that a fairer haze was lying 
on the Grasmere mountains; and I 
thought of the sunset in Langdale, 
and of the gentle Owen Lloyd, the 
setting of whose sun in Christian 
peace I only heard of yesterday; 
and I looked up again, and the 
evening looked cold, and the place 
foreign.” 

The incumbent of Ambleside was 
old, infirm, and eccentric, and for 
several years, or parts of years, Faber 
was virtually the ecclesiastical guide 
of that romantic parish. In its 
mean old church, very different 
from the sumptuous building which 
now adds another grace to the 
valley of the Rothay, were preached 
most if not all the sermons which 
he afterwards published as ‘ Tracts 
on the Church and her Offices;’ and 
great was the stir among the resi- 
dents and the reading parties from 
Oxford and Cambridge created by 
his poetical and vivid‘ style of 
reaching. Writing to his friend 
Morris, the young preacher says of 
his congregation, it ‘is quite an ed- 
ucated one, to say nothing of above 
thirty-five university men.” Among 
the latter were Whytehead, of Si. 
John’s, Cambridge, t himself a sweet 
hymnist, and an early victim to his 
zeal for God's truth on the shore 
of New Zealand; Heath (John 
Moore), of Trinity, now Vicar of 
Enfield; the present Earls of Brad- 
ford and Powis; Lord John Man- 
ners; F. Goulburn, now Commis- 
sioner of Customs; Anderson, who 
alone. followed Faber to Rome; 
and, lastly, George Sydney Smythe 





* The well-earned Lake sobriquet of Christopher North, 

+ Thomas Whytehead offered himself as a missionary to the newly-appointed 
Bishop of New Zealand, and sailed with him to Sydney in 1841. There he broke 
a blood-vessel, but recovering a little, reached the Bay of Islands early in 1843, 


and died there on the 19th of March in that, year, 


He was buried at the east 


end of the Mission Church at the Waimate; and in the Chapel of St. John’s 
College, Auckland, is a memorial of him, presented by the present Earl of 
Powis; while the reading-desk still in use in the magnificent new chapel at St. 
John's, Cambridge, is a proof of the love he bore to his college at home. 
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(the G. 8S. 8S. of so many of Faber’s 
poems), whose early death in 1857 
frustrated so many hopes, and 
whose memory is still cherished 
by the survivors of those happy 
days. To such a congregation was 
preached, at the close of the hay- 
harvest in 1838, on the rural festi- 
val called Rushbearing Sunday, the 
sermon headed “The Dignity of 
Little Children,” the effect of which 
was electrical at the time, and will 
now bear comparison in many of 
its passages with the most eloquent 
pulpit orations of existing preach- 
ers. Let our readers picture to 
themselves the quaint old church 
bedecked with flowers, and boughs, 
and unusual ornaments—the school 
children, for whose benefit the ser- 
mon was preached—with conscious 
looks, the venerable patriarchs and 
matrons of that rural community, 
and the eager impulsive youths 
from the two awakening universi- 
ties—and they will understand the 
fascination exercised over his hear- 
ers by such a peroration as the fol- 
lowing :— 


“Surely to you, my brethren, who 
are natives of this place, who are so 
deeply, so intensely interested in its 
welfare, it is unnecessary to speak. .The 
heart that feels no yearnings towards 
the place of its abode is too cold, too 
dead, to be moved by words of mine: 
colder far and deader than the poor 
pagan shepherds who once trod these 
hills, and lived among their gloomy 
woods. For they did beautiful things, 
yea, and holy things, when they hung 
their delicate wild-flowers and green 
rushes about the trees and wells; albeit 
they darkly worshipped the Unknown 
God 


“ But there are others, who form no 
inconsiderable portion of my congrega- 
tion, on whom it is needful I shou'd 


urge my cause. There are many 
strangers here. They may have come 
among these hills only for pleasure and 
amusement. Yet, if they did, they 
must by this have learned among their 
marvels, their lights and shades, their 
sulitudes and strange r some 
glorious things of the Lord their God— 


‘* Here where He hath built 
For His own glory in the wilderness.” 
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My brethren, if this country has been 
to you a fountain of deep and serious 
thoughts, of holy and moral impressions, 
if you have looked upon it as in some 
sense a public domain wherewith God 
hath gifted our nation, if you have felt 
your love drawn to its lakes and rivers 
and hillside villages in a way you 
never felt before and cannot now ex- 
plain, if you are carrying from it a 
thousand memories that will never de- 
sert you, sights and sounds and hea. 
venly images to haunt you evermore, 
can you turn away and not leave a 
gift unto the Lord our God? Qhlit 
shall delight you alterwards to remem- 
ber that upon these mighty bills, as on 
a holy altar—and altars green and glo- 
rious they are, and not of man’s build- 
ing—you have left your full, free, self- 
denying offering. Let it be as full and 
free, as open and ungrudging as hath 
been the tide ofjoys which the Jand 
has poured in upon you from the throne 
of God that is set up so visibly therein. 
You may never have seen a church of 
God so decorated as this: you may 
never see this holy rite again. Make, 
then, these garlands to minister to piety 
and holiness. Make them to be con¢ 
nected with the everlasting covenant, 
a type, a symbol, of the freshness and 
innocence which the early lessons of 
the Gospel shall shed upon the little 
ones that would fain sing hosannahs in 
this mouutain-temple. Let this festival 
write upon our hearts a lesson deep and 
grave to bear unto our homes; and let 
us leave the holy shrine this day with 
the words wherewith the three chil- 
dren praised the Lord their God, a deep 
and silent yet a thrilling benedicite, 
filling our souls with thankfulness and 
love :— 
“Oo Pe and hills, bless ye the 
rd: 

Praise Him, and magnify Him for ever. 

O all ye green thinge upon the earth, bless 
ye the Lord ; 
Praise Him, and magnify him for ever.” 


Who that heard one of those 
eloquent sermons, or encountered 
the poet-priest on a week-day, 
habited in a blouse with a broad- 
brimmed straw hat flapping behind 
his back, as at the head of a merr 
group of lads he urged his roug 
pony up the green slopes of Skiddaw, 
or breasted on foot the stony sides 
of Helvellyn, could have forseeen 
in him the future founder of the 
London Oratory, and the most 
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influential head of a religious order 
that the Church of Rome has seen 
in England since the Reformation ? 

Ambleside and Oxford, varied 
by occasional visits to Cambridge, 
occupied him until 1841, when he 
made a prolonged Continental tour 
in company with young Mr. Benson 
of Green Bank, to whom he had in 
the previous year been appointed 
tutor. But 1840 witnessed the 
publication of his first volume of 
poetry, which attracted much atten- 
tion at the time, and contains many 
poems of originality ard merit; 
but in giving this rapid sketch of 
his life, the volume is chiefly inte- 
resting from the light it throws 
upon the workings of Faber’s active 
mind, and the medium through 
which he then viewed the friends 
with whom he lived, the scenes 
familiar to his eye, and the Church 
to whose service he was devoted. 

Full of fire and fancy and exqui- 
site descriptions of scenery as are 
those 384 pages, we have his own 
authority for saying that only one 

em in the whole collection drew 
its inspiration from the softer sex 
—and even that, “First Love,” is 
couched in hesitating tones. 


“Thou art too young for me to tell 
My hidden love to thee; 

And, till fit season, it must burn 
In darkest privacy ! 

For years must pass, and fortunes change, 
Till such fit season be. 


And years did pass, and fortunes 
did change for the better, in a pe- 
cuniary point of view, but Faber 
remained unmarried, nor can we 
discover any trace of his ever hav- 
ing attempted to realize his “ First 
Dream of a Wife.” Indeed, with- 
out having taken any vow or abso- 
lute resolution against marriage, 
he tells his friend Morris, in 1841, 
“that I never felt so strongly de- 
termined by God’s grace to ‘ make a 
venture of a lonely life,’ as J. H. 
N. says, as I do now.” It was 
Sandee, and not love, as con- 
ventionally understood, that tuned 
his lyre, and inspired his lays with 
expressions as passionate as were 


ever devoted by troubadour to his 

ladye-love. 

“* Ah, dearest! wouldst thou know how 
much 

My aching heart in thee doth live ? 

One look of thy blue eye, one touch 

Of thy dear hand last night, could give 
Fresh hopes to shine amid my fears, 

And thoughts that shed thepetlives in 

tears.” 

Faber and his pupil-companion 
returned to England in August 
1841, having made good use of their 
six months tour. France, Italy, 
Greece, Constantinople, the Princi- 
palities, the Danudve, Hungary, Sty- 
ria, the Tyrol, Bavaria, Bohemia, 
Saxony, and Prussia were all visit- 
ed, and, as well as the time per- 
m tted, studied by the young divine. 
The extracts from his Scared given 
in Father Bowden's book are so gra- 
phic, and display such powers of 
accurate description blended with 
historical illustration, as to warrant 
a wish for the publication of tha: 
entire Journal; all the more so be-~ 
cause the goodly volume in which 
Faber summed up the results of his 
tour in 1842 is rendered obscure and 
unreal by the introduction of a fic- 
titious character styled the Stranger, 
whose arguments and criticisms are, 
to our mind, sadly out of place in 
what would otherwise be a very 
interesting record of the author's 
impressions of ‘Fore'gn Churches 
and Peoples.’ Another memorial 
of this tour appeared about the same 
time in the shape of a volume of 
poems, “The Styrian Lake.” In 
both these volumes may be discern- 
ed germs of that growing discontent 
with the Anglican, and increasing 
favour for the Roman system, which 
three years later culminated in his 
change of communion ; but when, in 
the autumn of 1842, the Rectory of 
Elton, in Huntingdonshire, was of- 
fered to him, and, after some hesita- 
tion, accepted by him, it is but 
fair to say that he appears to have 
entered upon the new responsibili- 
ties so imposed in the spirit of per- 
fect loyalty to the Church of Eng- 
land. “I do believe,” he writes to 
Mr. Morris on 16th December 1842, 
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“that I am judging right in this 
matter. I feel so happy and so 
open, I know not why or how, that 
I think I must be doing right; and 
oh! how slight a sacrifice, after all, 
will it be to part with this sweet 
mountain-land, and all my dear 
friends, for a man of such faults as 
mine. My books are gone, and now 
my mountains go. God be praised ! 
Oh! pray for me that, buried in that 
village, 1 may endeavour to live an 
apostolical life in church, parsonage, 
and cottages. God being my helper, 
I solemnly propose to do-s0. Twice, 
if not three times, has Advent had 
a special mission to me. May my 
sole care in li‘e be now to rehearse 
for meeting the true Advent, and the 
merciful fire of that day! Ora pro 
nobis.” 

But now occurred what was to be 
in its result the turning-point of 
his life. Before settling down to 
his work at Elton, the new rector 
set off on another Continental tour, 
armed this time with letters of 
introduction from Dr. Wiseman 
(whose acquaintance he had re- 
cent'y made) to the authorities 
at Rome. 

His object is stated by his bio- 
grapher to have been “a desire to 
examine closely in catholic coun- 
tries, and especially in’ Rome, the 
method pursued by the Church in 
dealing with the souls entrusted to 
her care.” 

A more unpromising, or unfortu- 
nate preparation for entering upon 
the duties of a rural English parish 
could scarcely be conceived. Apart 
from doctrinal and _ ecclesiastical 
differences, the national and social 
peculiarities of Rome would render 
its parochial system, so far as it 
could be said to have any, totally 
inapplicable in practice to an Eng- 
lish village ; and the only result of 
this ill-judged visit was to prepare 
Faber’s mind to view first with in- 
dulgence, then with approbation, 
doctrines and _ practices which 
shocked and alienated the less ima- 
ginative soul and more robust in- 
tellect of Richard Hurrell Froude. 
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At first, indeed, he could write 
home that he found his attachment 
to the Church of England growing in 
Rome; but he is soon deep in Per. 
rone’s Prelections and St. Theresga’s 
practical works, and requesting. Dr, 
Grant to carry him to little obscure 
places where interesting memorials 
of the modern saints are to be 
seen. Then came the celebration of 
the Ascension by the Pope in §t, 
John Lateran, of which he tells his 
brother—“I do not think I ever 
returned from any service so thor- 
oughly Christianised in every joint 
and limb, and so right of heart, as I 
did from the Lateran on Thursday,” 
But still something was wanting to 
effect the change, and Fuber had 
actually quitted Rome before that 
want was supplied. On the morn- 
ing after his arrival at Albano, Dr, 
Grant entered his room to say that 
the Pope had arranged to give him 
a private interview that afternoon, 
and that he had come to fetch him 
back to Rome immediately. The 
interview took place, and the Po 
(Gregory XVI.), having urged him 
to save his own soul, gave him his 
blessing: ‘May the grace of God 
correspond to your good wishes, 
and deliver you from the nets of 
Anglicanism, and bring you to the 
true Holy Church!” It must have 
been durivg this interview that 
Faber, as he related the story to the 
writer, went to the open window 
and exclaimed, “Holy Father, I 
should as soon think of jumping 
out of this window as of leaving 
the English Church!" Nevertheless 
his perversion was virtually accom- 
plished then, and Pope Gregory's 
memory should be credited with it, 
The mental strain to which this 
struggle subjected him laid the 
foundation of future disease, and 
he returned to Elton shattered in 
health and Roman in heart. 

But, once settled at Elton, he 
threw himself with fiery earnest- 
ness into pastoral work. LEvery- 
thing had to be done, and he did 
it, The church was in disrepair— 
he restored it; the Methodist 
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chapel was full—he emptied it. 
“T get from twenty-five to thirty 
poor on Wednesdays and Fridays 
and saints’ days, besides the chil- 
dren, and we average about forty 
monthly communions.” His preach- 
ing stirred and moved the phileg- 
matic natures of the Elton farmers 
and peasants so deeply that many 
of them confessed to him; and the 
very navvies working at the rail- 
way—then a sort of proscribed class 
in England, shunned and feared by 
all decent folk—accepted his minis- 
trations with gratitude. The pre- 
sent Ritualistic school had not then 
risen; and Faber thought so little 
of the mere accessories of religion, 
that when the surplice controversy 
was at its height he told his con- 
gregation “that he usually preached 
in his surplice because he preferred 
it, but mt he would preach in his 
shirt slee@@ if it would be any satis- 
faction to theta.” Such energy, 
such eloquence, such self-denial, 
were new to Elton, rare in the 
neighbourhood—and the result was 
gratifying. The full system of the 
English Church, as it was under- 
stood by George Herbert and 
Nicholas Ferrar, was at work in 
the Huntingdonshire parish, and 
neither bishop nor aggrieved par- 
ishioners interfered with its de- 
velopment. But, while success 
crowned outwardly Faber’s zeal- 
ous pastoral efforts, inwardly his 
soul was a prey to doubts and 
distractions of the most painful 
kind. Throughout the greater part 
of 1844 Newman's restraining in- 
fluence alone kept him at his post; 
and in November he writes to his 
leader: “For some weeks past I 
have confronted the notion of a 
change, and seem to have recoiled 
from it further than I was before; 
and yet I can really give no good 
grounds for my staying where I 
am.” In the following year the 
‘Life of St. Wilfred,’ which he con- 
tributed to Toovey's ‘Lives of the 
English Saints,’ naturally drew 
down much indignation; and when 
Newman’s secession was announc- 


ed, Faber immediately followed his 
example—and on Sunday the 16th 
of November he bade farewell to 
the parishioners whom he loved, 
and who loved him. Painful as 
such a separation must be under 
any circumstances, there were pe- 
culiar causes of an exceptional kind 
to render Faber’s departure from 
Elton painful and embarrassing. 
He had formed a small society who 
determined to accompany him, and 
as these were, for the most part, 
young men of humble birth and 
poor, their secession and abandon- 
ment of family ties were attributed 
as a crime to their spiritual guide. 
The comments thus freely made 
aggravated Faber’s distress of mind, 
while the position of his penniless 
followers was a source of anxiety 
and perplexity to him. He and 
they were received in‘o the house 
of St. Chad at Birmingham, and 
from thence he published the rea- 
sons for his perversion. Satisfac- 
tory, no doubt, to his own mind, 
we do not suppose they would ap- 
ear so to our readers; and we 
urry on to chronicle the remain- 
ing most important events of his 
new religious career. His first care 
was to form a little community out 
of his Elton followers, and then to 
revisit Italy with a view to obtain 
count nance and funds for its main- 
tenance and expansion. Thus, out 
of the small mean house in Caro- 
line Street, Birmingham, sprung 
the well-known London Oratory; 
and in the latter may be recognised 
the handiwork of Faber’s singular 
power of impressing others with 
his own views and convictions. 
The difficulties and obstacles that he 
had to encounter and surmount are 
detailed in Mr. Bowden's pages. 
From C4roline Street the young 
community, now known as that of 
St. Wilfred, was soon removed to a 
more commodious house in Colmore 
Terrace, and from thence, at Lord 
Shrewsbury’s munificent invitation, 
to Cotton Hall, near Cheadle; and 
here it was he commenced the 
publication of the ‘Lives of the 
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(modern Roman Catholic) Saints,’ 
which soon brought him into col- 
lision with many of the authorities 
of the Church to which his former 
series of ‘(English) Saints’ Lives’ 
had done so much to drive him. 
In both the exaggeration was great; 
in both he appeared desirous of 
pushing the principles he profess- 
ed to the extremest limits, and in 
the latter case toleration was not 
carried as far as in the former. Dr. 
Newman, then the Father Superior 
of the congregation, in October 1848, 
informed Faber that the community 
had come to the unanimous conclu- 
sion of advising him to suspend the 
series. Those who have read the 
“ Life of St. Rose of Lima” will not 
wonder at that determination; and 
although the suspension was after- 
wards removed, there can be no 
doubt that Faber’s extreme views 
were regarded with great disfavour 
by many of the old Roman Catholic 
divines. In 1849, a part of the 
community, with Faber at their 
head, took possession of two houses 


in King Wilham Street, Strand, and 
speedily opened a chapel for public 


service. In 1850, Dr. Newman re- 
signed his nominal headship over 
the community in London, and 
Faber was elected Superior. Though 
he was now a confirmed invalid, the 
labours he undertook were exces- 
sive, and embraced every field of 
clerical exertion. He superintend- 
ed the works of the new house at 
Brompton, he preached, he in- 
structed the novices, he conducted 
a vast correspondence, and wrote 
numerous books. Among the latter 
was a collection of hymns, some of 
which, such as “The Pilgrims of 
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the Night,” “The Precious Blood” 
“Sweet Saviour! Bless us ere we 
go,” and “O, come and mourn with 
me awhile,” are in common use in 
the Church of England. Thus, 
unintentionally, the last as well ag 
the first fruits of his poetic genius 
benefited the Church of his bap- 
tism. The last three years of hig 
liie were maiked by acute suffr- 
ings, borne with singular cour 

and sweetness, Many of his ‘aa 
friends saw him during this period, 
and much of the bitterness and 
misunderstanding which had ac- 
compan:ed his secession from the 
Church of England was removed, 
At the head of the largest, the most 
intellectual and prosperous religious 
community in England, created by 
himself, loved by all its members 
appreciated by the Church he had 
joined, and reconciled to the friends 
of his youth, he passed aw&y on the 
26th of September 1863, his last 
words being, “ God be praised!” 

We conclude our notice of his 
life with his biographer’s final sen- 
tence. 

“Words cannot reproduce the 
gracious presence, the musical 
voice, the captivating smile—can- 
not give back to earthly life the 
charm of person or the fascination 
of manner, any more than the fire 
of genius or the nobility of soul— 
and cannot, therefore, satisfy those 
whose labours were cheered, and 
sorrows comforted, whose interior 
lives were formed, and directed to 
God, whose brightest, h-ppiest 
hours were blessed by the wisdom, 
holiness, and love of Frederick Wil- 
liam Faber.” 
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THE FAROESE SAGA. 


Tur reader will call to mind that 
our former chapter closed with the 
ignominious death of the last Pagan 
ruler of Norway, Hacon Jarl, by 
the hand of the Carliff Karker. 
Those versed in Danish literature 
know how well the tragic story 
has been told by Ohlenschlager. 
The scene now shifts. The grim 
rites of Thor and Odin give place 
now to the worship of him whom 
Baldre faintly ;ersonified. But, as 
usual, religion in its translation was 
stained with much violence and 
persecution. 

The survivor of a hundred hair’s- 
breadth escapes, Olaf Tryggvasson, 
the Christian convert, the godson 
of King Ethelred, the great-grand- 
son of Harold Fairhair, who had 
been enticed to Norway to be done 
to death, becomes its King. He 
accepts the crown of Norway from 
the bonders of the north, and 
is able by degrees to reduce the 
whole country to his sway. He 
had now been two years on the 
throne, hard at work, for the most 
part, converting the people to Chris- 
tianity by fair means or foul. In 
this he did not act from motives of 
state policy, but from most sincere 
inward conviction that it was the 
only true and saving faith. 

In his zeal fur the new religion 
the remote islands did not escape his 
notice, Farée among the rest; and 
he sends to tell our hero Sigmund 
that he should be the foremost man 
in them if he would swear fealty to 
him. Sigmund responded readily 
to the call. He sails at once for 
Norway, and finds the King in 
guest-quarters,* at the house of a 
wealthy bonder of South Maeren. 
The monarch received him kindly, 
and thus spake :— 


“Well hast thou done, Sigmund, 


that thou didst not decline to come to 
me. Most of all did I invite thee to 
my presence that [ had heard so much 
of thy valour and achievements. Gladly 
will I be thy friend, if thou wilt give ear 
to me in those things which methinks are 
of the last consequence. Besides, some 
say that our friendship will not be so 
unbecoming; for both of us are reported 
men of daring, and have both tholed 
much misery and hardship before we 
got our proper honours. Our lots have 
been alike in outlawry and thraldom. 
When a bairn, thou didst look on, when 
thy father, though sackless, was slain. 
While I was still in my mother’s womb, 
my father was traitorously murdered 
for no cause at all but the wicked 
covetousness of his kindred. So, like- 
wise, I am told, so far wast thou from 
having atonement offered thee for thy 
father’s murder, that thy kinsmen bade 
men murder thee too. Afterwards thou 
wast sold asa slave. And so thou wast 
flitted and forced from thy goods and 
thy Odal lands, Long time wast thou 
without help, in an unknown land. save 
when strangers pitied thee, through the 
aid of Him who can do al] things. And 
not unlike this has it fared with me. As 
soon as I was born my countrymen laid 
ambush for me, and plotted against my 
life; so that my mother had to fly with 
me, and leave her father and relatives, 
and all her possessions. And thus three 
years of my life went by. Next were 
we harried by Vikings, who parted 
mother and son, and I saw her never 
more. Thrice was I sold asa slave. I 
was then in Esthonia, among people 
wholly unknown to me, until I was 
nine years old; when one of my kins- 
folk happened to come by and recognise 
me, loosed me from slavery, and took 
me to Russia, where I was an exile, 
though people called me free. 

And, afterwards, it has so come about 
that both of us have regained ¢ our heri- 
tage and our country, after being long 
kept out of them. And now, most of all, 
for that I have learnt that thou didst 
never sacrifice to idols, after the fashion 
of the heathens, I have good hope that 





* The Norwegian kings had no royal residence properly so called, so that their 


house accommodation was but slender. 


By law the bonders were bound to billet 


them on their progresses, and the right of guest-quarters was as much theirs as 


scatt, or the power of levying troops. 


+ Ollast, to addle=to earn—a word common in Lincolnshire. 
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the High King of Heaven will lead thee 
to the knowledge of His holy Name.” 

To which gracious speech Sig- 
mund answered in this wise :— 

“ Itis known unto thee, O King, that I 
was bound in dutiful allegiance to Hacon 
Jarl. He treated us well, and | was 
well content with my lot, for he was 
kind, and considerate, and loving to 
his friends, though he was grim and 
treacherous to his enemies. There is a 
long space between the faith of you 
two. But, as I skill from your fair dis- 
course that this faith of thine is in all 
things fairer than the faith of heathen 
men, I am very ready to follow thy 
counsel and acquire thy. friendship. 
Why I did not offer to idols was, that 
I long foresaw that this religion was 
useless, albeit I knew of none better.” 

Hereupon Sigmund and his 
men receive the rite of baptism. 
The King next broaches to him his 
intention of sending hiin to Fardée 
to propagate the Christian faith. 
Aware of what stern stuff the island- 
ers were made, he begged to be ex- 
cused from the mission: but the 
King was inexorable; and having 
named him lieutenant of the islands, 
he clothes him with full power to 
make Christians of his countrymen, 
whether they liked it or not. 

On his arrival, a great Thing is 
held at Stromsoe, whereat Sigmund 
announced his errand. hrand 
speaks in reply, and said it was fit 
the bonders should talk over this 
difficult matter with him. The mul- 
ti ude cried that this was well said. 
Whereupon they retired apart upon 
the plain, when Thrand harangues 
the people, telling them it will be 
best to reject the message at once. 
And the end of his speech is, that 
they one and all agree. And Sig- 
mund is forced to swear that he 
will not try to Christianise the 
islands. Sorely vexed was the son of 
Bresti at being thus foiled,* but he 
did not let people perceive his cha- 
Fm His cue was to bide his time. 

n the spring, when the races be- 
tween the islands whirl along at 
such a pace that nobody would 
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dream that a boat could live, Sig. 
mund sets off with thirty men, jp 
two boats, vowing he would on 
out the king’s errand or die, B 
good luck he made Osteroe when 
the night was far spent, surprises 
Thrand in his abode, and threateng 
him with instant death if he did 
not submit to Christian baptism, 
Refusing this, he would lose all his 
wealth and worldly enjoyments, and 
get in lieu thereof the everlasting 
pains of hell. “ No,” was the repl 
of Thrand; “he would not betray 
his ancient friends.” However, 
big axe planted at his breast brought 
him to reason, and he suffered him- 
self to be baptised. Thorir, Sig- 
mund’s cousin and faithful com- 
panion, strongly urged his death; 
for, if he escaped now, he would 
be the death of Sigmund and 
every one of them After this, 
Sigmund made the circuit of the 
islands, and baptised the whole 
population, a.p. 999. He fol- 
lowed, in fact, the club-law method 
then in vogue of turning these 
pagan Northmen from dumb idols 
to serve the living God. 

As has been well said, once get 
these energetic fellows to submit 
to the right religion, and, with 
their characteristic energy, they 
threw themselves into the new 
situation, and tried to realise. to 
themselves, after their way, the 
exigencies of their new vows, and 
the conception of a Christian life. 
So we must not be too hard on 
King Olaf for his terrible severities, 
Let us remember, too, that in Eng- 
land the profession of Christianity 
was by no means optional. Pagan- 
ism was there proscribed under 
heavy penalticvs, and parents were 
bound to see their children baptised 
at the risk of forfeiting all they pos- 
sessed, 

Anyhow, though, as we shall see, 
there were temporary backslidings, 
yet, in the long-run, Christianity 
revailed in the islands. We meet 
with bits of superstition: that is 





* Kiga—Anglicé, to cow. 
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quite as it should be. Supersti- 
tion is the spectre of a forsaken 
living faith—the ruins of a temple 
pow overthrown, but cropping up 
here and there around. 

Every religious change, whether 
secured by reason and convincing 
arguments, or enforced by the elo- 
quence of fire and sword, cannot 
at once tear up all the widespread- 
ing roots by which its forerunner 
is imbedded in. the heart of the 
people. This must be the work 
of many years,—perhaps of many 
generations. Subsequently the 
Fardese became better Christians 
than many other races. claiming 
that appellation. ‘“ They are poor 
in riches but rich in grace,” testifies 
Debes, the author of the old des- 
eription of Farde referred to in our 
first page. “‘ ‘They are not generally 
covetous, neither is theft known 
among them.’ An _ estimate of 
them which still holds good. 

The following spring Sigmund 
sails for Norway with the tribute, 
and with something. else which he 
knows would be a sight pleasant to 
the eyes of his royal master: to 
wit, the cunning old fox, Thrand, 
who had stolen away on a former 
occasion, and whom he now got 
safe aboard his own ship, in spite 
of his many protestations. Not far 
upon their voyage they encounter- 
ed a violent storm with heavy sea, 
and are wrecked on the coast. 
Sigmund saves Thrand and most 
of the crew, but the. tribute goes 
to the bottom. Another vessel is 
soon equipped, and sails, but with 
a like result. Sigmund | averred 
that some ban is placed upon his 
voyage; while Thrand observed, 
that, were he on board, they would 
meet with the same fate every time 
they tried. An argument this, bas- 
ed upon superstitious fears, against 
which our young convert to Chris- 
tianity was no proof. So he gives 
Thrand his liberty, on his swearing 
a solemn oath to hold to the Chris- 
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tian faith, and be loyal and true to 
King Olaf and Sigmund. It was 
now too late to attempt the voyage 
that year; but as soon as it was 
spring he sails, and lands at Nid- 
aros* with his budget of Farée news, 
“Til was it,” remarked the King, 
“that Thrand was left behind, ard 
great scathe to yon dwellers in the 
islands .that he was not carried 
clean away; for, to my_ thinking, 
there sits the worst man in all the 
Northern Lands”—an opinion in 
which most of our readers will per- 
haps be inclined to coincide, when 
they reach the end of our tale. 
Any one versed in Norwegian his- 
tory knows that, beside the King’s 


ruling pession for baptising people. 


at the point of the sword, another 
was equally strong within him— 
the passion for athletic sports, in 
which he was a great proficient, 
What an ideal he would have been 
with gallery folks at an Oxford 
Commemoration ! “Hip! hip! 
hip! One cheer more for King 
Olaf!" Like many experts he 
was fond of display, especially be- 
fore strangers, and Sigmund had 
to go into the lists with him. 
Swimming was a very strong point 
with the King. We remember how 
unmercifully he ducked and near- 
ly drowned Kiarton the Icelander. 
The King, as usual, bore away the 
palm. “It is the saying of men 
that Sigmund came short of the 
King in many feats of strength and 
agility, but nearest to him of all 
the men who then lived in Nor- 
way.” 

Kings were rather kittle cattle to 
deal with in those days, especially 
a man of Olaf’s demonstrative pro- 
clivities, who thought nothing of 


giving a lady—Sigrid the Haughty . 


—a box on the ear for not turning 
Christian. 

“Once on a time Olaf was drinking 
and entertaining his men. Sigmund, 
who was high in favour, and sat. only 
two off the King, laid his hands upon 





‘ * The old Scandinavian city, on the site of which the present Trondjem is 
uilt, 
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the board. The King saw that he had 
a big gold ring on his hand. Then said 
the King, ‘Let me see the ring, Sig- 
mund.’ He took the ring off his hand 
aud handed it to him. ‘Wilt thou 
give me this ring, Sigmund ?’ said the 
King. Sigmund answered, ‘I have 
promised never to part withit.’ ‘Til 
give thee another instead, and it shall 
not be smaller or less fair.’ ‘No, I 
must not part with it, for so I promised 
faithfully to Hacon Jarl wher he gave 
it me. Neither will I: for the giver 
was a good man, methought, and 
treated me well in many things.’ Then 
said the King, ‘Thou mayest think him 
as good as thou likest, both the ring 
and him that gave it thee; but thou 
wilt have little luck now, for this ring 
will be thy bane. That I know, as 
surely as I know how you got it and 
whence itcame. When,I begged it of 
thee, it was more to keep my friend 
from harm than that I coveted the 
ring.’ Then the King turned as red as 
blood in the face, and the conversation 
broke off. But the King was never so 
cordial with Sigmund as he had been 
before. Soon after, Sigmund fared to 
the Farces. They parted friends and 
never saw each other after.” 

The buff-t administered to Sig- 
rid, alluded to but now, brought 
forth bitter fruit. “Hell hath no 
fury like a woman scorned.” That 
pitiless virago had married the first 
of our Danish dynasty, Sweyne 
Forkbeard ; while his sister, greatly 
against his will, ran away from her 
forced marriage with the Prince 
of the Wends, and married King 
Olaf. Well does Sigrid use her op- 
portunity, and eggs on her power- 
ful husband to pay Olaf out for the 
insult she had received. ‘“ Women’s 
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counsels are ever cruel,” says an 
Icelandic proverb. Her husband, 
true to her bidding, conspires with 
the King of Sweden and Hacon 
Jarl’s son, Earl Eric; and they 
waylay the unsuspecting Olaf, who 
had dismissed a great part of his 
fleet, on his return from Vendland, 
near the island of Svolvaer. 

Beating the “soft Danes” under 
Sweyne, and the no less despised 
Swedes, Olaf succumbs to superior 
numbers and to the Norwegian 
valour of Earl Eric, which, from 
the commencement of the battle, 
gave him most anxiety; and after 
performing prodigies of valour, 
when he sees all is over, disdaining 
to fall alive into the hands of his 
enemies, he dives into the blue 
Baltic, shield overhead, lest he 
should be recognised, and was 
never seen more.* If the reader 
would have a fair notion of these 
Icelanders’ powers of description, 
let him read the nervous narrative 
of this ba'tle by Snorri Sturleson, 
composed after the words of Hal- 
fred Vandraeda Scald, who was an 
eyewitness of the scene,t and very 
likely kept spouting forth his verse 
to the ring of the encounter, the 
excitement of which would quicken 
his poetic insp‘ration. It almost 
takes uway one’s breath to behold 
the thing—for behold it we do— 
and almost dodge out of the way 
of the stones and arrows, the sword 
and spear thrust, the slashing 
strokes of the axes, the fierce flow 
of battle that keeps surging tumul- 
tuously, now hither, now thither, 
over the ships, till it accumulates 





* In spite of his cruelty, Olaf Trygvasson was a prime favourite of the Nor- 


wegians. 


A legend long prevailed that he was not drowned, but saved himself 


by swimming and diving, and went on a pilgrimage to the Holy Land, and died 
in a monastery in Syria. In point of fact, and legends apart, this was the wind- 
up of many a blood-stained Viking. He either went on a pilgrimage to Rome, and 
made his peace with the Holy Father; or, what was more efficacious still, he 
would journey to Jerusalem. So Sigurd Jorsalafarar; so Rognvald, Earl of Ork- 


ney— 


‘*For sure he must: be sainted man 
. Whose blessed feet have trod the ground 
Where the Redeemer’s tomb is found.” 


+ So some writers; but he was in Iceland at the time, and did not reach 
Norway till later in the year, where he obtained the materials for his picture of 
the recent desperate encounter. 
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on the deck of the doomed Long 
Serpent. 

This disaster happened a. pv. 1000. 
Eric, the hero of the day, gets by 
his victory a third part of Norway ; 
while his brother Sweyne, the son- 
in-law of Olaf the Swede, receives 
another portion, the remainder 
falling to the lot of Sweyne Fork- 
beard. For fifteen years from: this 
time Eric remains in effect chief 
ruler over Norway, so that the old 
pagan blood of Hacon Jarl is again 
on the throne. The year after this 
battle, which had thus retrieved 
the fortunes of his old friends the 
sons of Hacon, our hero, by their 
invitation, pays thm a visit at 
Trondjem, where he meets with 
much cordiality at their hands, and 
is invested anew in their fief of 
Farée. 

Now the new monarch and his 
brother were baptised Christians; 
but they proclaimed religious tol- 
eration for all creeds—for the old, 
popular, and most deeply-rooted 
and widely-spread worship of Thor, 
as well as for the more modern 
Valha!la worship of Odin.* 

The effects .of this universal tol- 
eration were soon visible. Sig- 
mund, sincere in his Christianity, 
built a church close to his mansion 
in Farée, where he and his house 
served the true God. 

Not so Thrand and his yoke- 
fellows. “They gave up, it is 
said, much of thei Christianity.” 
It may be that the author of the 
Saga was somewhat prejudiced 
against Thrand, for, as we shall see 
hereafter, though his Christianity 
was a terrible muddle of Norns and 
guardian angels, the old _ religion 
and the new, and he himself was 
guilty of the greatest atrocities, yet 
he never actually abjured Chris- 
tianity like the great Jarl. His 
religion was acompromise. Thrand, 
be it observed, had, besides Leif 
the son of Ossur, whom he had 
adopted (see p. 627), brought up 
in his household three other men, 
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nephews of his. These were Sigurd, 
a tall, powerful, splendid-looking 
fellow, with pale locks, and second 
only to Sigmund in manly exercises; 
his brother Thord, nicknamed the 
Low, though in reality this little 
pet was uncommonly tall. He was 
the most agile of men, and strong 
withal. These were the sons of 
Thorl:k, Thrand’s brother. The 
third was Gaut, nicknamed the 
Red, who was also tall and mus- 
cular. He was son to Thrand’s 
sister, 

Sigmund’s family by his wife 
Thurida were as follows: Thora, 
the eldest, the child of the mour- 
tain. She was now a tall high- 
spirited girl of seventeen, not good- 
looking. but quick-witted betimes. 
The eldest son was Thoralf; the 
second, Steingrim; the third, 
Brand; the fourth and youngest, 
Heri; and they were all lads of 
promise. Meantime Thrand was 
net the man to let vengeance 
sleep. 


“Tt is said that, one summer's day, 
Sigmund went with Thorir and Einar, 
a Suderoe man, to the Little Dimun isle 
to get some sheep to slaughter, which 
were there at pasture. While they were 
upon the island, Sigmund and Thorir 
espied some men moving about with 
bright shields gleaming in the sun. 
They told them, and there were twelve. 
“Who can they be?’ said Sigmund, 
‘The bearded men of Gata, to be sure, 
Thrand and his kinsmen, But what’s 
to be done?’ ‘Very simple,’ replied 
Sigmund ; ‘ we must go straight to meet 
them, weapon in hand; and if they 
attack us, we must make off different 
ways, each for himself, but all meet 
together down yonder at one spot, 
where the path descends to the shore,’ 
So said, so done. When they get to 
the steps a man is on guard. Sigmund 
made short work of him. He then 
guards the ascent, while Thorir and 
Einar rushed to Thrand’s boat. One 
man was holding the rope, and another 
was aboard, The former Thorir cuts 
down, while Einar jumps into their own 
boat and sets it afloat. Sigmund, who 





_ * Compare Nillson’s ‘Primitive Inhabitants of Scandinavia,’ p. 237, who 
indulges in some rather bold conjectures on the subject of Odinism. 
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still kept guard above, now leaped down 
upon the strand, and killed another of 
their men, after which he and’ Thorir 
sprang on Thrand’s galley, and in a 
trice shove the man in it overboard. 
They then row off with both boats.” 


But, after all, Thrand escapes by 
a boat which rows across on his 
making a signal; and when Sig- 
mund has got together a gathering, 
intending to catch Thrand upon 
the island, he finds the bird has 
flown. 

Thrand was not going to stay his 
hand because he had been foiled 
once. 

Not long after, Sigmund, with 
the same two men, rows about col- 
lecting his rents, and comes into a 
narrow sound between the islands. 
Just as they got out of it, a cutter 
came sailing towards them. They 
perceived at once that it was Thrand 
and the Gataskeggs, twelve in all. 
“They are very near us,” said 
Thorir, “what do you counsel?” 
“Not much room for counsel here,” 
said Sigmund. “I advise that we 
row to meet them. They'll strike 
sail, and as our boat shoots close 
by them, yot two draw your 
swords, and cut the stays on that 
side of the craft where sail is not 
struck. For myself, I will do what 
likes me.” They now row to meet 
them, and just as they speed by, 
Thorir and Einar cut all the st«ys 
on that side of the galley where the 
sail did not run down. Sigmund 
whips up a boat-hook, and dashes 
it so hard into the side of their 
boat, that in a moment it turned 
keel uppermost, for he drove it 
into the side where the sail was 
struck, and towards which it before 
hevled over; and as he threw his 
whole might into it, the boat cap- 
sised, and five men were drowned. 
Thorir said they must kill all they 
could, Sigmund said he did not 
wish it; he had rather befool them 
as much as he could. 

By the exertions of Sigurd the 


boat was righted, and several men 
saved, Thrand among the number, 
When he got aboard he said, “ Now 
I and Sigmund have changed lucks, 
For he has nade a great mistake in 
not killing us when he had every 
chance. Henceforth we must be 
very keen, and never relax till we 
have Sigmund in’ Hel.” 

True to his word, Thrand never 
ceases to follow the trail of the 
foe with the stanch tenacity of a 
sleuth-hound, Dreams—that busy 
yet fitful operation of human 
consciousness, when the mind or 
soul, no longer flesh-fettered, was 
thought in early ages to have con- 
verse with the supersensuous world 
—were, as a natural consequence, 
held in high regard by the semi- 
heathen Northmen—a message, in 
fact, from the gods not safely to be 
overlooked. Those who have read 
the story of Gisli the Outlaw, so 
admirably translated by Dr. Dasent, 
will have before their minds a strik- 
ing instance of the overpowering 
fascination of dreams, especially as 
presages of death. The person who 
had an ill-boding dream was “ fey "* 
beyond redemption. Struggling 
against it was of no avail. 

‘* T hear a voice ye cannot hear, 
That says I must not stay ; 


I see'a hand ye cannot see, 
That beckons me away.” 


The crafty Thrand uses this me- 
thod of shaping his friends to his 
purposes. Strong-brained, and 
above his fellows in understand- 
ing, and dexterous in the selection 
of means to compass his ends, he 
seems to have been looked upon 
by them in the light of a wizard 
or wiseman. It did not so much 
matter which dreamed the dream, 
whether the victim or the wizard; 
it would have due effect either 
way. So he_ himself dreams a 
dream that Sigmund’s hour is 
come. That evening—it was late 
in the autumn—he sets off with 
sixty men in two boats for Skufoe. 





*Isk. feigr, “frantic,” then “doomed.” In German the word has a more 


commonplace meaning, “ cowardly.” 
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It was no easy task that lay before 
them. The island, as we have seen 
in the case of Oxssur, could not be 
taken except by surprise. A hand- 
ful of men could have guarded the 
ascent against a host, but on this 
occasion they find a single warder 
on duty. Eldjarn Comb-hat, who 
was a good deal in advance, has a 
struggle with this man, and they 
both roll over the cliff. The result, 
of course, is, that the mansion is 
surprised. 

“Sigmund and his people rush to 
arms. Thurida, too, his wife, takes to 
her weapons, and does as well as any 
man. Thrand and his party bear fire 
to the homestead, and then make a 
fierce onslaught with fire and sword at 
once.. After the fight has lasted some 
time, Thurida went to the door and 
called out, ‘How long, Thrand, dost 
thou purpose fighting against men with- 
out a leader?’ True as day,’ cried 
Thrand, ‘Sigmund has escaped!’ He 
now goes round the house withirshias,* 
and whistles. He comes to the mouth 
of a subterranean passage, a little apart 
from the buildings. Here he fares, 
putting his hand down to the ground, 
then to his nose.+ ‘Here they went,’ 
says hey ‘three of them, Sigmund, 
Thorir and Einar.’ Now he fares 
about, sniffing like a dog, and casting 
for the spoor. He bids them not come 
near him, and goes on till he comes to 
arift, which runs right athwart the 
isle. Then Thrand called out, ‘Here 
fared they, and Sigmund must have 
jumped over here, wherever they may 
have got to. We'll divide our force. 
Leif Ossurson and Sigurd Thorlakson 
must go with some people to one end 
of the rift, and I will go round the 
other, and we will. meet on the other 
side,’ They doso. Then ‘Thrand Cried 
out ‘Sigmund! thou oughtest to 
show thyself, if thou art still in posses- 
sion of thy courage, and wilt pass for 
the man of mettle thou hast always 
been called.’ [t was now nearly pitch 
dark, and a littie after a man leaps over 
the rift and hews at Steingrim, Thrand’s 
neighbour, and cleaves him down to the 
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chine; and that was Sigmund. He then 
leaps backwards over the rift. ‘There 
fared Sigmund,’ says ‘Ihrand. ‘ After 
them round the end of the cleft!’ and 
so they do, and Leif and Thrand meet 
with all their folk. Sigmund and his 
friends now all come to a crag close by 
the sea, and hear men’s voices on all 
sides of them. ‘Then said ‘lhorir, ‘We 
must here defend ourselves as best we 
may.’ ‘Ican make no defence,’ said 
Sigmund. I lost my sword when I 
leapt. backwards over the chasm. We 
must jump from the crag and swim for 
it. ‘We will do as it liketh thee,’ 
says Thorir. They follow Sigmund’s 
counsel, and leap off the crag into the 
sea. ‘lhrand heard the splash, and 
said, ‘There they go! let us get a boat 
wherever we can, and look for them, 
some on water, some on land.’ And so 
they do, and find them not. Now have 
we to say of Sigmund and his friends, 
that they swim for a time and make to- 
wards tuderoe, which was the nearest 
land, though a long sea-mile. And 
when they had gone half the passage, 
Einar cried out, ‘Here we must part!’ 
Quoth Sigmund, ‘It shall not be. 
Get on my shoulders,’ and Einar did 
so. Sigmund then swims on for a 
space. Said Thorir, who swam behind, 
‘How long wilt thou flit a dead man 
after thee?’ ‘Lhere’s no need of that, 
I trow,’ says Sigmund. Now they swim 
till a fourth of the sound was left. Then 
said Thorir, ‘All our life, cousin Sig- 
mund, have we been together, and 
great love had each of us for the other; 
but now, I ween, our comradeship must 
end. I have swam what I can. Look 
to thyself and thy own life, give no 
heed to me, for if thou art hampered 
with me thou givest. away thine own 
life,’ ‘that shall never be,’ says Sig- 
mund, ‘that we part thus, cousin 
‘Lhorir. Both shaJl come to land, or 
neither’ With that he gets Thorir 
between his shoulders. Thorir was so 
faint that he could hardly help himself 
a bit. Sigmund swam till he came 
to Suderoe. ‘Ihere was a surf run- 
ning on shore—Sigmund was so worn 
out that’ he floated about with 
the waves, now from, now to, the 





* A sort of incantation, still known in remote districts of Great Britain. 

+ A power ascribed to sorcerers in those days, The Laps or Fins—the great 
necromancers whom Queen Gunhilda visited to get initiated in the black art— 
were said to possess this wonderful power. In Olaf Tryggvasson’s Saga there are 
two Fins who could follow the trail like dogs on frozen as well as damp ground. 
The Esquimaux used to describe the English as people who could also follow the 
scent. 
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land. Then Thorir washed from his 
shoulders and was drowned. At last, 
Sigmund scrambled ashore, but so faint 
that he could rot stand, so he crept 
along and laid himself down on a heap 
of tang. It was then dawning. He 
lay there till it was light. There was 
a single homestead a little way off, 
called Sandwick. Here abode a man, 
hight Thorgrim the Bad, a strong man 
anda stour. He was tenant to Thord 
of Gata. He had two sons, Ormstein 
and Thorstein, both likely lads. In the 
morning Thorgrim the Bad goes to the 
strand with a wood-axe in his hand. 
Then he saw a red cloth stuck out of the 
tang. He pulled off the tang, and lo! 
there is a man lying there. He speers 
who he is. Sigmund tells him. ‘Low 
lies our lord,’ said he; but what has 
betided?’ Sigmund told all that had 
happened, The sons now come up. 
Sigmund bade them help him. Thor- 
grim was slow to do so; but whispered 
low with his sons, ‘ Methinks Sigmund 
has more money about him than we’ve 
ever owned in our lives, and his gold 
ring is so very big. I counsel that we 
kill him and then hide the body. It 
won't ever be known.’ His sons object 
for a while, but agreed at last, and they 
go to the place where Sigmund lay, and 
take him by the hair, and Thorgrim the 
Bad cut off his head with the axe.* 
And thus Sigmund loses his life, a 
most gallant man in many respects. 
They then strip off his clothes and orna- 
ments, and drag him up under a bank, 
and bury him. The corpse of Thorir, 
which drove ashore, they bury side by 
side with Sigmund, and thus hid them 
both away.’ 

The date assigned to this murder 
is a. p. 1002. A more affecting nar- 
rative we never read—told, too, by 
a “barbarian” of “barbarians,” as 
our sacred monks, who only wrote 
down what they had heard with- 
in their monasteries, called these 
Northmen. Whereas in strength 
and freshness of character, readiness 
of speech, quickness of intellect, 
inventive power, and in all the 
higher notes of thought and feeling 
of which that age was capable, the 
“barbarians” were far beyond the 
duller, more calculating, unenter- 


prising, plodding, mechanical race, 
those tadpoles of Friseland, Angeln, 
and the Dutch borders, that pre- 
occupied the south of this kingdom. 

The two cousins loved as few 
brothers in this overwrought age 
do. Constant companions in life, 
uniied many atime in the brother- 
hood of common danger, in death 
they were not divided. King 
Olaf’s prophecy, uttered in his 
passion, when his face was red as 
bleod, comes tragically true; and 
the fatal ring, which the King knew 
for an amulet or life-stone, taken 
by Hacon Jarl from the witch wife’s 
finger in the temple at Hlada and 
given to Sigmund, pfoves his bane. 

As for Thrand and his men, fai!- 
ing to track the fugitives, they 
return home. The fire was extin- 
guished by the people of the man- 
sion without causing much damage, 
and so the affair ended. 

After her husband’s death, as 
above recorded, widow Thurida— 
the Great Widow (Megin Ekkja), as 
she was called—ruled the house- 
hold and brought up her children, 
These were too young to plead their 
cause before the Norwegian Court, 
so Thrand and Leif became joint 


masters of the Farves; and for — 


some years all was quiet in the 
islands, 

At last, Thrand proposes that his 
fuster-son Leif should look out for 
a wife, and the wife he has in his 
eye was no other than Thora, Sig- 
mund’s daughter! He would go 
with him, if he liked, and act as 
spokesman in soliciting her hand. 
This was quite the correct thing in 
those days—a custom which, were 
it in vogue now among ourselves, 
would save much trouble, and 
doubtless lessen the number of 
“Jone birds without a mate” that 
do so abound, Leif, being a mo- 
dest youth, hangs back; but 
Thrand, wisely observing that 
“faint heart never won fair lady,” 
they start for the widow's abode. 
They meet with a cool reception. 





* One tradition was that Thorgrim, having no weapon, bit out his throat, and 
was ever after yclept Thorgrim Dog in consequence. So Debes. 
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Thrand and Leif propose a recon- 
ciliation between the two families, 
the terms of it to be fixed by the 
best men in the isles, who should 
judge between them. This, two, 
was not entertained. Thrand now 
offers to settle a handsome sum of 
money on Leif when he married, a 
proposal which was approved by 
ail but Thora. These were her 
words :-— 


‘“You must think that I’m in a 
great hurry to be married. I, for my 
part, shall fix the terms thus: If Leif 
van take an oath that he is not my 
father’s slayer, nor got men to slay my 
father, then I demand that he shall 
discover what was my father’s bane, or 
who caused his death; and when ail this 
has been done, then we can come to a 
settlement with the counsel of my kins- 
folk and friends.’ ”’ 


All thought this well said and 
wisely, and both parties agree to it. 
Not long after Thrand, with Leif 
and ten men, row over to Sandwick, 
and go up to the house of Thor- 
grim the Bad; and a long téte-d-féle 
takes place in the sitting-room be- 
tween him and Thrand. 


“¢ And what do men think was the 
death of Sigmund Brestison?’ said 
Thrand. ‘ Well, people can’t make 
that out exactly,’ replies Thorgrim. 
‘Some think that thou didst find and 
kill him on the shore or in the sound.’ 
‘ That’s a bad surmise and an unlikely 
one,’ rejoined Thrand, ‘for all people 
knew we wished to slay Sigmund, so 
why should we try to hide it? That 
was an unfriendly saying.” Some men 
say that they must have perished in 
swimming,’ proceeded Thorgrim, ‘or 
that Sigmund must have got to land, 
for he was a marvellous man in many 
ways; and having no strength left 
in him, he was secretly murdered.’ 
‘That’s not so unlikely,’ said Thrand, 
‘and I verily believe it did so chance. 
But now, friend, is it not as I suspect, 
you were Sigmund’s slayer?’ Thor- 
grim denies this most strongly. ‘It’s 
no use denying it,’ said Thrand, ‘ for 
I'm positive you did the deed. He 
then calls in Leif and Sigurd from the 
outer hall, bids them fetter Thorgrim 
and his sons. He then has a large fire 
made in the kitchen, and four hurdles 
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set up in a square, and he marks out 
nine spaces all ways outside of the hur- 
dles. Next seating himself on a stool 
between the hurdles and the fire, he bids 
them not to speak to him, and so they do. 
Thrand sits thus some time, and pre- 
sently a man walks into the kitchen 
dripping wet. They knew him; it was 
Einar of Sudrey He goes to the fire, 
and stretches out his hands towards it 
for a short time, and after that he turns 
him and walked out. After a while a 
man walks into the kitchen, goes to the 
fire and stretches out his hands to it, 
and then goes out. They knew him to 
be Thorir. A moment after, a third 
man stalks in. He was tall and very 
bloody. He had a head in his hand. 
They all knew him to be Sigmund Bres- 
tison. He stands still for a space, and 
then walks out. Then Thrand sprang 
up from the stool, gave a great gasp, 
and said, ‘ Now you may see what was 
these men’s bane. Einar perished first, 
chilled to death or drowned, for he was 
least strong of the three. Thorir must 
have perished next, and Sigmund must 
have borne him, and thus got worn out, 
and came fo land quite helpless. And 
these men must have slain him, for he 
appeared all bloody and headless.’ 

‘ Thrand’s comrades asserted this 
must be sooth. He now tells them 
to ransack the house, which they do, 
but find no proofs of guilt. Thorgrim 
and his sons asseverate their innocence. 
Thrand told them it was no good deny- 
ing it, and bids his men to search again 
more closely. <A large old-fashioned 
chest stood in the kitchen. He asked 
if they had searched that. They said 
they hadn’t, and burst it open, but there 
seemed to be nought in it but rubbish, 
among which they rummaged for some 
time. ‘ Turn the chest upside down,’ 
exclaimed Thrand. They did so, and 
found a bundle of rags inside, which 
they handed to Thrand. He undid it; 
there were a quantity of rags,* rolled 
together, and at last he found a BIG 
GOLD RING. This he recognised as Sig- 
mund’s ring, the gift of Hacon Jarl. 
When Thorgrim sees it, he owned to 
the murder, and narrates the whole 
transaction, He then points to the 
place where Sigmund and Thorir were 
interred, and they remove the bodies, 
which were afterwards buried in the 
church on Skufo, which Sigmund had 
built.” 


The three murderers subsequently 





* Totrar, tatters. 
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confess their crime in the presence 
of a great Thing at Thorshaven, 
and were hanged on the spot. After 
this, Leif and his foster-father pro- 
secute the suit for Thora’s hand. The 
wedding takes place; a general re- 
conciliation follows; and Leif takes 
up his abode at Ossur, his father’s 
hall of Hoff in Suderve. Thoralf, 
Sigmund’s eldest son, also marries, 
and makes his abode on Great 
Dimun. An _ interval of several 
years—or ‘‘ winters,” as these hy- 
perborean saga-tellers phrase it, for 
a@ reason whieh it is not hard to 
appreciate—now elapsed, and the 
writer resumes his narrative in the 
year 1024. But it is necessary that 
we should go back a litile. -Olaf 
Haraldson, whose name was des- 
tined to live in history as St. Olaf 
—his namesake, the King of Swe- 
den, used to call him in derision 
simply ‘ Stumpy ” *—was now on 
the throne of Norway. We English 
ought to have an especial favour 
for him, for it was he who, with 
Thorkel the Tall, helped our weak 
King Ethelred so valiantly against 
the Danes, and pulled down Lon- 
don Bridge about their ears, a 
victory which replaced our exiled 
monarch on the throne. Nay, to 
Olaf was at one time intrusted the 
whole land-defence of England. 
Subsequently he goes to Normandy, 
where the descendants of Earl Rogn- 
wald show tke Northmen great 
courtesy. Leaving France, he is 
on his p'lgrimage to Jerusalem by 
way of Gibraltar, when he dreams 
one night that he hears a voice 
saying, “Thou shalt be King of 
Norway.” The salutation of the 
weird sisters to Macbeth did not 
impress itself more deeply on the 
mind of the future usurper ¢ than 
did this augury on the aspiring 
exile. He at once returns to Eng- 
land, and hearing that Erie Jarl is 
coming over to this country, he 
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sails from Northumberland in a 
merchant-ship with 250 men. Land: 
ing in Norway, after a short 
struggle, his dream comes true, and 
the son of Harald Graenske is seat- 
ed upon the Norwegian throne, 
His wonderful luck he looked upon 
as a special interposition of Provi- 
dence. 

A terrible persecutor of heathen 
folk was this man, a putter-out of 
eyes and cutter-out of tongues in 
his zeal for the Lord of Hosts. The 
sagas which mention this, pass no 
censure on him for such practices. 

Matters being pretty comforta- 
bly settled at home, he turns hig 
attention to the island dependen- 
cies of the Crown, the Orkneys, 
Shetland, Iceland, and the Farées. 

It was in the ninth year of his 
reign that a deputation of Fardese, 
by the King’s request, proceed to 

orway. There were Gilli the 
Lawman, our friend Leif Ossurson, 
and Thoralf of Dimun, the eldest 
son of Sigmund. Thrand of Gata 
was also to have been of the party, 
but in the very nick of time, when 
he was “ bonne ” and about to start, 
he fell grievously sick «nd took to 
his bed. On their arrival, the King 
was not long in breaking his inten- 
tions to them. Farée must pay tri- 
bute, and accept the laws given it 
by his predecessor King Olaf. The 
deputies must swear on oath to this 
effect, and the chief of them, Deif 
Gilli, and Thoralf, take  setvice 
with him. Seeing that the King 
was inflexible, they assented. In- 
deed, he was not a sort of man to 
be trifled with, this fiery devotee, 
the son of Aasta. “ A man he was,” 
says Snorri, “ with eyes so piercing 
that one did not like to look in his 
face when he was angry. After 
this the deputies return home, and 
along with them a king’s ship, to 
bring back the scat. This vessel 
never returned. The Fardéese aver- 





* In allusion to Olaf’s thick-set build 
him as ‘ king.” 
+ We follow Shakespeare. 


of body. His namesake never talks of 


In.virtue of fhis birth, if we remember rightly, 
Macbeth had as as much right to the throne as Duncan. 
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red that it never reached the isl- 
ands, and nobody knew what had 
become of the people on board. 

When these tidings reached Nor- 
way, the King sent to Farée re- 
quiring the presence of Leif, Gilli, 
and Thoraif, to explain. The isl- 
anders agree to despatch Thoralf 
to Norway for the purpose. Thrand, 
now convalescent, had his own very 
good reasons for not wishing a son 
of Sigmund’s, who would be sure 
to hide nothing from the King, to 
come to speech with him. 


“One fine day, when Thoralf’s crew 
were ‘boune,’ and only waited for a 
breeze, Thrand goes into the sitting- 
room where his nephews, Sigurd, Thord, 
and Gaut, lay upon the dais, and says: 
‘Many things come to pass in one’s Jife, 
It was a rare thing in my day fur able- 
bodied fellows to be sitting and lying 
about whole days in fine weather. Our 
forebears wouldn’t ever have thought 
that Thoralf of Dimun would be a more 
enterprising man than you, That craft 
of mine, too, lying all the while idle in 
the boat-house, and getting rotten un- 
der the tar! Here’s our bouse full of 
wool and not turned into money! * It 
would not have been thus, were I some 
winters younger. Up started Sigurd 
at this, called to Thord and Gaut, and 
said he wouldu't staud being scolded 
like that! Out they go, launch the 
vessel, carry the cargo aboard, and get 
all ready in a few days. The same 
breeze took them and Thoralf out to 
sea. They saw each other all the pas- 
sage, and came to an anchor one even- 
ing close together at Heren.” 


The intentions of Sigurd and 
Co, will soon become pretty clear, 
Thoralf goes ashore for a stroll with 
only one companion. This man is 
suddenly blindfolded from behind, 
seized, and cast into the sea. On 
scrambling out again, he discovers 
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his master lying cleft through the 
brain to the shoulder. King Olaf 
was in guest-quarters at Lygra farm 
in the Herdlé district; and on 
hearing the tidings he summons a 
Thing by an arrow-token.t At 
this the King is present in person, 
and both the crews. Olaf accuses 
Sigurd of the murder, and ri 
as the object that he and hi 
friends did not wish Thoralf to re- 
veal the part they had taken re- 
specting his missing envoys to the 

arées. “ Dead men tell no tales!” 
Sigurd stoutly denies the charge, 
and offers to make a bodily oath of 
his innocence, and to undergo the 
ordeal of fire. How could he of all 
people in the world dream of such 
a thing! Thoralf was his foster- 
brother { and good friend. If he 
had had any grudge 4 ogy him, 
he would have taken him off in 
Farée, not in Norway, within reach: 
of the King’s clutches. Olaf’s sus- 
picions are not allayed, but at the 
prayer of his courtiers he consents, 
and Sigurd pledges himself to come 
ashore next morning and be put to 
the ordeal by the bishop. But in 
the night he told his shipmates 
that the King was no doubt the 
real assassin, and now wanted to 
throw the blame on them. And as 
for the ordeal by fire, he would 
think nothing of a little foul play. 
There was a breeze from the Fjeld 
down the Firth —they had better 
wind the sail up to the mast-head 
and be off; as for the wool, Thrand 
might seli it himself. For his own 
person, if he could only get clear 
away, catch him coming to Norway 
again! So said, so done, They 
get clear off in the course of the 
night, and reach Farée in safety. 
Thrand was heard to express high 
dissa isfaction at the result of their 





* An interesting light is here thrown upon the Faréese exports in those days, 
+ Before reading and writing were generally diffused, Things were summoned 


by token. 


arrow split into quarters, and sent out in different directions. 


The peace-token was a single stick with a spike; the war-token an 


A token in the 


shape of an axe denoted the presence of the King at the Thing; and one in the 
shape of a cross denoted that Church matters were to be considered.—Laing, i. 
116. The fiery cross borne by Malise, is clearly of Norwegian origin. 

¢ “A kinsman is a bit of your flesh, a foster-brother a bit of your heart.”—Scot- 


tish Proverb. 
VOL, CVI.—NO, DOL. 
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voyage. Perhaps he was vexed at 
its failure in a mercantile point of 
view. But, if we remember, he is 
described in the outset of the Saga 
as a very dark inscrutable man, 
“always plotting in his heart.” 

When the tidings of their escape 
reached the King he said little, but 
clearly thought that his suspicions 
had been well founded. In the 
spring, at a Thing in South Maeren, 
the King mentions his tribute from 
Farde not being forthcoming, and 
proposes sending men thither for it. 
But everybody that he asked to go 
excused himself. 


“Hereupon there stood up in the 
midst of the Thing a tall, active-look- 


ing man, clad in a red kirtle, a helmet: 


on his head, and in his hand a halberd, 
and girded with a sword. If nobody 
else would go for the tribute, he was 
ready to do so. The King inquired who 
this bold fellow was. ‘Karl of Maeren 
is my name,’ he replied. ‘Ha!’ said 
the King, ‘I should know that name; 
and, sooth be said, there have been 
times when, had we met, thou 
wouldest never have been able to tell 
the tidings.’ ” 


In fact, this Karl had been a 
great sea-rover and freebooter, and 
the King had often set men to catch 
him and take away his life, but he 
always escaped. The man was of 
noble birth, and of no mean achieve- 
ments. So the King agrees that by- 
gones should be bygones, and at 
once took him into his favour in 
gratitude for the offer of his services. 
Before long, Karl departs on his 
errand, with messages and tokens 
from the King to his good friends 
Leif and Gilli, commending him to 
their protection. Upon seeing the 
King’s tokens, they promise the 
erivoy all the help in their power. 
Thrand, too, comes to greet him. 
How delighted he was that such a 
man was come on the King’s errand, 
which all were in duty bound to 
obey! “Wouldn’t Karl do him 
the exceeding honour of coming 
with all his followers to his poor 
abode, and spending the winter 
with him? arl politely declined 
the proffered hospitality. He was 
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engaged already to Leif, otherwise, 
&c. “Was there any other way, 
then, in which he (Thrand) could be 
of service to Karl?” Karl replied 
that he would be doing him a great 
service if he would collect the 
King’s scat throughout the North. 
ern Islands, Thrand said he wag 
of course bound to afford all the 
help he could to the envoy of my 
lord the King, and he would do go, 

Next spring Thrand was seized 
with a violent inflammation in his 
eyes. Still he went to the Thing, 
as was his wont. But to moderate 
the sun’s rays, he had his tent lined 
inside with black cloth. After a 
few days’ interval, Karl and Leif 
pay a visit to Thrand, with a 
numerous retinue. 


“Outside the tent some men were 
standing, of whom Leif asked whether 
Thrand was witnin. ‘Yes,’ was the 
reply. ‘ We have an errand with him,’ 
said Leif; ‘bid him come out.’ The 
messengers return saying that Thrand’s 
eyes were so bad he could not venture 
out, and he bids them come in. Leif 
told his attendants to go warily when 
they cane inside the booth. ‘Don’t 
throng together, and let that man go 
out first who comes in last.’ Leif: went. 
in first, Karl next, his men following, 
fully armed, as though they were going 
to battle. Leif entered the dark part of 
the tent, and asked if Thrand had col- 
lected tribute in the Northern Islands, 
He replied he had not forgotten his 
agreement with Karl, and that the 
money was forthcoming. |‘ Here is a 
purse of silver; take it, Leif.’ Leif 
looked round the tent, and could only 
see a few people about. Some lay upon 
the dais, but only a few sat up. Leif 
then went to Thrand, and took the bag, 
and bore it out to where it was light. 
He poured the money into his shield, 
and routs among it with his hand, and 
told Karl to lvok at it. They did so 
for some time. Then Kar] asked what 
Leif thought of it. ‘Think of it! why 
that every penny of it is as bad coin 
as is to be picked up in the Northern 
Isles.’ Thrand heard this, and said, 
‘Isn't the money good?’ ‘No,’ replied 
Leif. Thrand answered, ‘My kinsmen 
are nitherings, and not of the middling . 
sort either, when I can’t trust them one 
jot. I sent them north to collect the 
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tribute this spring, as I was good for 
nothing myself, and they have had 
bribes from the bonders to take false 
silver in payment. We must now see 
the money that was paid me for land- 
tax.’ Leif then bore the money back, 
received another bag, carried it to Karl, 
and they scrutinised it. Then Karl 
asked what Leif thought of it. ‘Badly. 
I won’t say it might not do for payment 
of some ordinary debt, bnt I am not 
going to offer such coin to the King.’ 

“The man who lay on the dais cast 
the cloak from his head, and said, 
‘3ooth is the old saw, “Older not 
bolder.” It fares so with the Thrand, 
letting Karl Maerske pull your money 
about all day!’ This was Gaut the Red. 
At Gaut’s words up jumped Thrand in 
a passion and rated his kinsman soundly. 
At last he stopped, and told Leif to hand 
him the money. ‘Here, take this bag 
of silver which my own tenants have 
brought me home this spring. I can’t see, 
it is true, yet the shirt is nearer than the 
doublet.’ * A man rose up on the dais (it 
was Thord the Low), and said, ‘It is no 
middling slanging that we are getting 
to-day from that Karl Maerske, and we 
ought to pay him out for it.’ Leif took the 
silver and bore it out to Karl, and they 
examined it. Then said Leif: ‘No need 
to look long at this silver; one coin. is 
better than another: we'll have this. 
Thrand, get a man to see it weighed.’ 
Thrand answered that Leif would do 
best for this. Leif and his followers 
now went outside, and sat down close 
by and weighed the silver. Karl took 
his helmet off, and emptied the money 
into it when weighed. They saw a man 
approach with a pole-axe in his hand, a 
silk hat on his head, a green cloak on 
his shoulders, with linen breeches tied 
round the leg, and his feet bare. He 
laid the pole-axe on the sward, and, as 
he went away, said, ‘Look to thyself, 
Maera-Karl, that no harm happen to 
thee from my pole-axe.’ 

“A little after, men in full armour 
rush forward, crying out vehemently, 
‘Leif Ossurson must come with all 
speed to Gilli the Lawman’s tent, for 
Sigurd Thorlakson has sprung into the 
tent, and mortally wounded one of his 
men.’ Up jumped Leif, and went away 
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to Gilli Lawman’s tent, and with him 
went all his tent-folk. But Karl kept 
sitting where he was. The Norwegians 
stood round him in aring. Gaut the 
Red made a rush, and struck with his 
hand-axe over their shoulders, and the 
blow lit on Kari’s head, but the wound 
was not great. Thord the Low caught’ 
up the pole-axe, and hit the axe from: 
above, and drove it into his brain. A 
crowd of men hurries out of Thrand’s 
tent. Karl was borne off dead.” 


Thrand was loud in his execra- 
tions of the deed, but offered atone- 
ment for it. Leif and Gilli set on 
foot the suit. Sigurd was outlawed 
for slaying Leif’s man, and Thord 
and Gaut, for the murder of Karl. 
The Norwegians sailed to Norway 
with the news; but it was not 
fated that the King should take 
vengeance. Olaf was at war with 
Canute, King of England, who had 
sent a message to his cousin to say, 
“Norway is my property; but if 
thou wilt do me suit and service, 
thou shalt remain king ”—a propo- 
sition which the fiery king rejected 
with scorn.t 

The three outlaws, Sigurd, Thord, 
and Gaut, before leaving Farée, 
abused Thrand roundly, accusing 
him of taking away their inheri- 
tance, and converting it to his own 
uses — which imputation Thrand 
as strenuously denied. - Doubtless 
there was a very good understand- 
ing among them in spite of the 
hard words exchanged. Before 
they started it was given out that 
they were bound for Iceland. Soon 
after they set sail a storm arose 
and lasted for a week, and people 
had misgivings about their safety. 
In the autumn fragmenis of their 
ship were found on the shore of 
Osteroe, which seemed to realise 
the worst anticipations, But what 
reduced their fate to a certainty 
was, that Gata and many other 
places. became haunted by them, 





* “Si4ifs hénd er hverjum hollust.”—Iceland proverb. Comp. also: “If you 
’ want a thing done well, do it yourself; if not, send.” 
+ Olaf had been lucky in a freedom from foreign wars while establishing Chris- 


tianity in his dominions. 


Canute, having plenty to occupy him in England, did 


not interfere in Norwegian politics; but in the spring of 1025 he sent for Olaf to 
come and swear allegiance to him.—Keyser’s ‘ Kirken Historie,’ p. 118. 
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and great scath was done to people 
thereby —such as broken legs and 
other bodily harm, Thrand, in par- 
ticular, was so persecuted by the 
wraiths, that he durst not go alone. 
In the winter he sent for Leif Os- 
surson, as he had something to say 
to him. At the interview which 
ensued, Thrand proposed, to avoid 
all disturbances among themselves 
for the future, that it should be 
forbidden by law to come to the 
Thing armed. Leif and Gilli agree 
to this as far as the general public 
is concerned, the right of bearing 
arms being reserved to the King’s 
men and a few others. 


“Next summer, 1t happened one day 
at the Thing that Leif and Gilli took a 
walk together away from their tents 
and up a hill. And now they see to 
the eastward several men, thirty in all, 
mounting an eminence. Their fair 
shields, bright helmets, axes, and 
spears, gleamed in the morning sun. 
And a very fine set of fellows they 
seemed to be. In front was a man, tall 
and gallant to see, dressed in a red 
kirtle. His shield was of two colours, 
blue and yellow. A helmet was on his 
head, aud a mighty halberd in his 
hand. They thought they recognised 
Sigurd Thorlakson. Next to him came 
a brawny man in a red kirtle, bearing 
ared shield. Surely, thought they, this 
must be Thord the Low. The third 
man had a red shield with a man’s head 
figured on it, and a great axe in bis 
hand. This was Gaut the Red. Leif 
and his companion hurried at once to 
their tent, while Sigurd an@ his followers 
advanced, all of them armed. Thrand 
at the same moment comes from his 
tent towards Sigurd, with a number of 
men in armour. Gilli and Leif had but 
few attendants compared with Thrand, 
and scarce any were armed. . . . Then 
said Thrand: ‘It so happens that my 
kinsmen, who went away from Fardée 
lately in such a hurry, are come back.* 
Now, we cannot submit to be bullied 
by thee and Gilli. Two courses lie 
open to you. Kither I alone must be 
umpire between you and them, or I 
shall not prevent them doing whatever 
vhey like to be at.’” 


There was no help for it but to 
yield to the conditions imposed by 
the astute Thrand, so complete was 
the march that had been stolen 
upon them. 

The three outlawed brothers are 
permitted to return and dwell 
where they pleased, and the gov- 
ernment of the Fardes is divided 
into three parts, Thrand to have 
one part, Leif another, and the 


sons of Sigmund the third part. - 


And, as a kind of sop, Thrand 
offers to bring up, as his joster-son, 
Sigmund, the son of Leif and Thora, 
and grandson of the hero of the tale. 
Leif leaves this last matter to his wife 
Thora, who acquiesced. Sigmund, 
who was then three winters old, and 
of great promise, went to be brought 
up at Thrand’s:—%zdpwy adwpa dpa, 
x'ovx dynomo. This was a.v. 1029 
i.e, @ year before the battle of — 
Stikklestad, where St. Olaf, as he 
was afterwards called, fell, fighting 
heroically, by the hands of his re- 
volted subjects, at the early age of 
thirty-five, after having been pre- 
sent in twenty pitched battles; 
and thus all Norway falls to King 
Canute without a stroke of his 
sword, Earl Sweyne, son of Canute, 
comes to Norway with his mother 
Alfifa, and mounts the throne. But 
the people soon find out their mis- 
take, and begin to murmur against 
the severity of his laws. One 
enactment especially gave offence, 
that the testimony of one Dane in 
a court of law would invalidate the 
adverse testimony of ten Norwe- 
gians. Alfifa, too, gave much 
offence in another way. The 
slain King Olaf, the martyr of 
Stikklestad, when his body was 
exhumed a year afterwards, was 
red in the face, as when alive. A 


miracle! a miracle! was the cry. ° 


After a narrow inspection, the 
King’s mother drily observed: 
“People buried in sand rot very 
slowly; it would not have been so 
if he had been buried in mold!” 
Nevertheless, with the consent of 





* Of course they had never sailed away at all, but lay perdu in one of the 
many natural hiding-places with which the islands abound. 
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King Sweyne, who was a mere 
child in age and understanding, 
the Thing decided that Olaf 
Haraldson was a man truly holy. 

By the year 1030 the country got 
tired of the new dynasty, and 
Magnus, the illegitimate son of St. 
Olaf, is called to the throne, Sweyne 
retiring to his brother’s court in 
Denmark. It is at this period 
that the Saga takes up the thread 
of events in Farée. 

Thrand, a money-making, hard- 
working man, after a time becomes 
dissatisiied with the unthriftiness 
(6brifnad) and indolence of Si- 
gurd, Thord, and Gaut, and turns 
them out of doors. 

The quarrel this time does seem 
to have been bond fide, and a great 
fight of words and much mutual 
recrimination is the consequence. 
The three brothers betake them- 
selves to Stromsoe, the most popu- 
lous of the Farées, The career of 


these accomplished villains is not 
devoid of stirring interest. 
Sigurd fastens upon a rich bonder 


Thorhall, blessed with a shrew for 
his wife, Birna, or Stromsoe Birna, 
as she was nicknamed, who ruled 
him with a rod of iron. Between 
Sigurd and Birna the poor fellow 
becomes utterly ignored. The end 
of it is that Thorhall is stabbed in 
his bed by a Norwegian sea-captain, 
who ino his turn is killed by Si- 
gurd—though people suspected, 
and with govod cause, that he him- 
self had instigated the murder of 
Thorhall. He then marries the 
widow, and is a rich man. Gaut 
plays the same game with like re- 
sults in Sandoe. 

Among the victims is one Leif, 
the friend and namesake of Thora’s 
husband. She and the “Great 
Widow” upbraid him for calmly 
submitting to such insults; but he 
tholes their hard language with 
great equanimity. 

“Tt is said that Dame Thurida 
dreamed that her dead husband Sig- 
mund appeared to her and said: ‘It 
is I myself that am come to you by 
the leave of Gud. Do not harbour 
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hard and resentful feelings to Leif, 
thy son-in-law, for he is destined 
to avenge thy shame.” She relates 
the vision to her daughter, and 
from that time they were better 
disposed towards Leif than before. 

eantime Sigurd suggests to his 
amiable brother, Thord the Low, 
the desirability of becoming a 
Benedict. He knows of a lady who 
would suit him admirably, Sig- 
mund’s relict, the “Great Widow.” 
Why not? Thord thinks this is 
flying at too high game, but per- 
mits Sigurd, according to the ap- 
proved fashion, to go wooing for 
him, which he does the very next 
day. The lady was somewhat cold 
about it, but went so far as to say 
she would consult her sons and 
daughter. Very sanguine was Si- 
gurd about the result of his visit. 
Not so Thord, who suspected treach- 
ery. Nor were his suspicions with- 
out ground. 

“Mother,” said the sagacious 
Thora to Thurida, “if I am to ad- 
vise, you must not reject him, at 
least if you have any thought of 
avenging the shame they have 
brought upon us. To my mind, 
no better bait than this can be found 
for getting them into our power. 
I need not place words in my 
mother’s mouth, for many ways 
will occur to her of leading them 
a fool’s errand.” 

Leif quite agreed with Thora’s 
sage view of the cave. Now, he 
said, was their chance of vengeance. 
“But,” added he, “Thrand foresaw 
this long ago, when he offered to 
make our boy Sigmund his foster- 
child. That was thy fault, Thora, 
and it will be the death of thy son, 
if he is with Thrand when anythin 
happens.” “ Henceforth,” sai 
Thora, “I don’t intend for him to 
remain there. To-morrow we must 
go to Thrand’s,” 

Thora’s counsel prevailed; and 
next day, though the sea was high, 
they take boat for Thrand’s, who re- 
ceives them cordially, and has a fire 
made to dry Leif and his men, who 
were drenched with sult water. 
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Thora was conducted to a chamber, 
where she and her son Sigmund 
were left alone. 

“He was then nine, and seemed a 
very sharp lad. His mother asked him 
what Thrand had taught him. He re- 
plied that he had taught him how to 
set on foot suits, and the various me- 
thods of procedure at law, in his‘own 
and others’ behalf. In this he was 
quite at home. Then she asks him what 
teaching his foster-father had given him 
in Holy Writ Sigmund said he had 
learned his paternoster and creed. 
Quoth she, I would like to hear it. On 
which he sang his paternoster, as she 
thought, pretty well. But Thrand’s 
creed ran thus :— 


‘Given to us are ongels good, 

Without ’em gang I ne’er a foot; 

Where’er I am, where’er I fare, 

Five angels follow ev here ; 

Pattering prayer, if so I be, 

To Christ they bear them presently. 

Psalms, too, seven can I sing— 

Have mercy on me, God my King!’ * 
At the same moment Thrand came 
into the room, and asks what they are 
talking about. Thora answers, and says 
her son had been rehearsing the Chris- 
tian knowledge he had taught him. 
‘But the creed sems to me wrong.’ 
‘Ah,’ said Thrand, ‘you know Christ 
had twelve disciples or more, and each 
of them had his own credo Now I 
have my credo, and you have the credo 
you have been taught; and there are 
many credos; and they may be right 
without being all exactly the same!’ 
And with that the conversation ended. 
Jn the evening they were treated to the 
best, and drank pretty deep. Thrand 
was in the highest spirits, and said he 
would have a bed made for them on the 
floor of the sitting-room. Thora said 
she wished Sigmund to sleep with her, 
and tell her about his progress in learn- 
ing. ‘That cannot be,’ says Thrand, 
‘for I should never be able to sleep.’ 
‘Thou must grant me this favour, 
Thrand mine,’ said she; and so the lad 
did sleep with her. Thrand had a 
little room of his own where he always 
slept, and the boy with him, and very 


few besides ; and as it was already deep 
in the night he now retired. Leif be- 
thought him of sleep, and lay down, 
turning away from his wife. She 
touched his back with her hand, and 
bade him not go to sleep. ‘Get up,’ 
said she, ‘and go about Osteroe tig 
night, and damage all the boats, and 
make them unfit for sea.’ So said, 
so done. Leif knew each creek, and 
they rendered everything afloat unsea- 
worthy. Not a wink do they sleep all 
night, and get up early. Thora and her 
boy Sigmund went to their galley, while 
Leif repaired to Thrand’s chamber, and 
bade him farewell; ‘and thanks for thy 
hospitality. Thora will take Sigmund 
with her.’ Thrand, who had himself 
slept little, said, ‘Sigmund must not 
go.’ Leif hurries to his boat, while 
Thrand, who now thought he saw 
through it all, bids his house-carls jump 
into a skiff. This they do, when in 
rushes the dark blue water, and they 
must fain get ashore again. Not a 
craft in the island but is in the same 
plight, and Thrand is forced to stay 
where he is, wold he, nold he.” 


Thus Leif gets safe home with 
his prize, and at once proceeds to 
collect a force of men to act in case 
of emergency. Indeed the very 
next. day there was serious business 
on hand. He then expected Si- 
gurd Thorlakson and his_ brother 
to come courting the “Great Wi- 
dow”—an opportunity for ridding 
himself of these gentry by which he 
had resolved to profit. 

On the morning of the eventful 
day the expectant bridegroom turns 
faint-hearted. He is certain his 
brother must be fey, or he would 
never be so eager about it. But 
Sigurd had given his word and was 
determined to be at the rendezvous. 
Thord croaked out he was sure they 
never would all come back in the 
evening safe and sound; and though 
he did join the party, it was with 
great reluctance. They were twelve 
men in all, fully armed, and after a 





* Compare— 


‘““Matthew, Mark, Luke, and John, 
Guard the bed that I lay on. 
Four corners to my bed, 

Four angels round my head ; 
One to watch and one to pray, 
And two to bear my soul away.” 


A very ancient charm. 
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very boisterous passage they reach- 
ed the island. Thord would not 
budge a step beyond the landing- 
lace, so Sigurd went up to the 
[nailed alone. 


‘‘ As he nears the house, he perceives 
that the door is shut. Inside the ‘oun, 
opposite to the entrance, stood the 
eburch which Sigmund had built. 
When Sigurd arrived between the dwei- 
ling-house and the church, he sees that 
the latter is open, anda woman is 
coming from it dressed in a red kirtle, 
with a blue mantle over her shoulders. 
He saw it was Thurida, and goes to- 
wards her. She greeted him warmly, 
and seated herself on a trunk of a tree 
which lay in the town, and he did the 
same. She wished to sit with her face 
towards the church, but he preferred 
sitting with his face towards the house- 
door, and.away from the church. She, 
however, got her own way, and they 
turned towards the latter, Sigurd ask- 
ed what men were come. ‘Not many,’ 
replied she. He asked if Leif was 
there. ‘No,’ said she. ‘Are your 
sons at home?’ said he. ‘I may say 
they are.’ ‘What have they said about 
this match?’ asks Sigurd. ‘All we 
women say that we like thee best, and 
there would be very little delay on my 
part if thou wert a free man.’* ‘A 
great hole in my luck is that,’ says 
Sigurd, ‘but it can easily be managed 
that I shall get free.’ ‘That depends,’ 
said she; and then he embraced ‘her, 
and tried to pull her towards kim. She 
tvok hold of his mantle, and at this in- 
stant the house-door opened, and out 
sprang a man with his sword drawn. 
It was Heri, Sigmund’s son. On be- 
holding this, Sigurd ducks down out 
of the cloak, and so liberated himself, 
leaving the garment in Thurida’s hands. 
More men now came out, and Sigurd 
rushes down the meadow. Heri catches 
up a spear with which he starts off in 
pursuit, and, gaining upon the fugitive, 
huris it at him. Sigurd seeing that it 
was coming fair for his shoulders, flung 
himself on the ground, so that the spear 
passed over him and stuck in the earth. 
In a twinkling he springs to his feet, 
seizes the missile, and sends it back right 
through Heri’s middle, killing him on 
the spot. Sigmund then rushed down 
to the descent. Leif comes to the spot 
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where Heri lay, passes quickly by, ran 
to the cliff, and sprang right over it on 
to the beach—a height, people say, of 
fifteen fathoms.+ Lighting on his feet, 
he runs to the brothers’ galley. Sigurd 
was already there, and tried to leap on 
board. But in the same moment Leif 
made a pass at his side with his sword. 
The other slewed round, and as Leif 
thought, the sword went into his body. 
Sigurd then sprang aboard, and the 
boat pushing off, they separated. Leif 
returns to his men, bids them come to 
their boats instantly, and follow the 
fugitives.” 


This is done, but a considerable 
delay ensues in getting the boats 
launched. Meantime,— 


“Sigurd and his men had got to land 
in Stromsoe. Sigurd steered and spoke 
little. As he went ashore, Thord asked 
whether he was badly wounded. He 
said he could not say for certain. With 
this he went to the boat-house, which 
was close to the water, and leaned his 
arms against the wall. After clearing 
the boat, the others go up to the boat- 
house and find Sigurd standing there, 
stiff and- dead.” 


That night Leif attacks the house 
with thirty men, and sets it on fire. 
The inmates defend themselves 
stoutly. Steingrim, Sigmund’s son, 
has his knee-cap cut off by Gaut, 
and is a cripple for life; and Brand, 
another son, is slain by Thord, but 
both fall at last by the hand of 
Leif. 

“When Thrand heard the tidings, 
it touched him to the very quick, 
and he died of chagrin.” 

Leif gained great fame by the 
enterprise. He was now become 
sole master of the Fardes, and going 
to Norway he was invested by the 
then king, Magnus the Good, with 
the fiefship of the islands, which he 
held till old age. After his death, 
his son Sigmund succeeded him, 
and with him abode his mother, 
who passed for a woman of no or- 
dinary powers as long as she lived. 

So here we take leave of the 
Fardese Saga, with its vivid and 





* “ And the bridemaidens whispered, ’twere beiter by far 
To have matched our fair cousin with young Lochinvar.” 
+ An exaggeration, surely; yet Debes narrates a parallel jump in safety. 
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varied incidents, its strongly-mark- 
ed and individualised characters so 
well kept up throughout, with its 
delicate touches vf humour and 
pathos, which lend the story an 
interest beyond that of a mere sen- 
sational drama. 

There is a refined and high-toned 
chivalry about Sigmund, to our 
mind beyond that of the mere 
Viking, the dexterous wielder of 


“‘The huge and sweeping brand 
That wont of yore in battle fray 
His foeman’s limbs to lop away, 
As wood-knife shreds the sapling 

spray.” 

Not but what his wonderful trick 
of fence, his Leander-like swim- 
ming, his skill in every manly ex- 
ercise, must render him a congenial 
character to your genuine English- 
men in an age which is just now 
engaged in the apotheosis of ath- 
letic sports. 

But there is something nobler 
about his nature than belongs to 
the ordinary Northman. He was 
of the right stuff, no doubt; incap- 
able of fear. ‘“ Don’t weep, cousin, 
but let us mind it long,” was his 
address to his playmate when their 
fathers were being murdered be- 
fore their eyes. But though brave 
as # lion, and of great endurance, 
he was also faithful, tender, and 
true. Look at his behaviour to 
Thurida—he a great man at court, 
she the daugliter of an outlaw; or 
his steady gratitude to Thorkel 
her father, who had sheltered him 
among the fastnesses of the Dovre 
Fjeld. Look at his romantic at- 
tachment to Ironskull, whom he 
had found a foeman worthy of 
his steel; and the way in which, 
though we have not brought out 
this episode at length, he beards 
his friend and patron, the fiery 
Hacon Jarl, rather than desert his 
newly-found friend, when he had 
persnaded him to accompany him 
to the Earl’s court at Hlada. Then 
again, witnees how, after the Earl’s 
death, rather than be untrue to the 
memory of the fallen great, and 
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give up his dead patron’s present, 
he braves the ire of the imperious 
King Olaf; and then, further, the 
noble way in which more than once 
he spared his life-enemy, Thrand, 
when he was completely in his 
power. 

Lastly, think how, with a lofty 
disregard of self, sooner than not 
help his old friend in his sore need, 
he risked and indeed lost his own 
life. Truly, the way in which he 
learned his lesson of Christianity 
was not by rote. Full many a 
prin monk who anathematised 
these pagan barbarians, we may 
imagine, without much’ lack of 
charity, would have cut but an in- 
different figure if the virtues and 
vices of the two had been accur- 
ately weighed in the balance. 

And, on the other hand, there is 
something very noteworthy in the 
other chief character, Thrand, who 
thought the old was better, and 
wanted no kings of Norway to 
come meddling in the Islands with 
their tax - gatherers and priestly 
missionaries, their paternosters and 
credos, and such new-fangled ideas, 

In fact there have not been 
wanting critics among his country- 
men who admired his sturdy inde- 
pendence of mind, while they have 
much to object to Sigmund as the 
ready tool and obsequious courtier 
of the Norwegian monarchs. 

The writer of the Saga, they 
think, was carried away by the 
popular and shining qualities of 
our hero, and was led in conse- 
quence to make the worst of Thrand, 
and exaggerate his craft and cruelty. 
It is true we cannot gainsay his 
surprising strength of purpose and 
tenacity of character. Never los- 
ing sight of his object, he managed 
to carry it in the long-run, An 
adept at soft sawder, when it suited 
his purposes, he olten gained by 
subtlety what he saw was not to be 
achieved by force. 

Conservatism may be said to have 
been his ruling passion, strictly 
identified, however, with self-inter- 
est and personal ambition, the re- 
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sult of which, to our mind, was a 
base and repulsive alloy. If “ guieta 
non movere” might be said to be 
one of his mottoes, yet he had an- 
other upon which he always acted, 
“Put money in thy purse ;”—take 
care of number one. And through 
the story these two features of the 
man are continually cropping up; 
and, in fine, the devil of the tale 
was, we conjecture, quite as black as 
he is painted. The characters of 
the women, too, are well drawn as 
far as they go, and we only wish 
that the pictures had been more 
filled in. The loving maiden, Thu- 
rida, of the Dovre, then the true 
wife, fighting “like any man” in 
defence of her husband and Pen- 
ates, at last expanding into the 
dowager, the “Great Widow,” of 
whom even Thrand stands in awe. 
And well he might, for it was she, 
and the mettlesome quick-witted 
Thora, her daughter, who devised 
the scheme for his friend’s ruin, 
and egged on Leif to carry it out. 
Both these women are in fact typi- 
eal of “that simple fidelity, that 
craft and courage, deception and 
daring, that readiness in counsel, 
that fertility of resource, which made 
these Norsk women such thorough- 
ly suitable mates for the stern Vi- 
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king brood, with their checkered 
life of vicissitude and danger. 

Nor must we omit to call the 
reader’s attention to the light here 
thrown upon the Northmen’s love 
of litigation, Imagine the boy Sig- 
mund, only nine years old; initiated 
already into the quips and quillets 
of the law, the ins and outs of the 
courts, while he picks up such a 
mere smattering of Christianity. 
Christianity, in fact, was—from the 
very hurry in which it was intro- 
duced—a muddle and a jumble; 
no better or truer commentary on 
which could have been imagined 
than the brief and piquant observa- 
tions of Thrand upon the nature 
and obligations of creeds, their 
resemblances and their differences. 

But it is time that our story 
should draw to an end; and if an 
apology is required for introducing 
our English readers to these far- 
away times and scenes, we must give 
it in the words of a writer in the 
Times, who is apparently no mean 
scholar in this field of letters: 
“Teelandic literature contains the 
germ of our institutions and the 
best traits of our national charac- 
ter, and it is worthy of infinitely 
more study and illustration than 
it has received.” 
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CORNELIUS O’DOWD. 


AGRARIAN JURIES. 


I wisn the English press, so 
indignantly eloquent on abortive 
criminal trials in Ireland, could 
be taught to remember that there 
are a variety of issues to be tried 
in an Irish jury-box besides the 
guilt or innocence of: the prisoner 
in the dock. 

The invariable pitched battle that 
recedes every criminal trial in Ire- 
and over the selection of the jury, 

is the best possible evidencé that 
party spirit is the great determin- 
ing element in the verdict; and as 

_ the twelve men are sworn, it does not 
call for any remarkably prophetic in- 
telligence to foretell the result. To in- 
struct these gentlemen that they are 
to “disabuse their minds of all pre- 
judices, to dismiss from their recol- 
lections all that they may have heard 
outside the court, and to discard 
any influence the opinions of their 
friends and neighbours might pos- 
sibly exercise over them,” is to tell 
twelve decent shopkeepers or small 
farmers that it would be very con- 
ducive to justice if they could rise 
not only to the valor of heroes, but 
to the purity of angels—not always 
easy to do in certain counties “ west 
of the Shannon.” 

“ How could you have the con- 
science to give forty thousand pounds 
damages in that seduction case?” 
was the question put to the foreman 
of the jury who tried the celebrated 
Bandon issue, where the defendant 
was an English peer, “ Begorra! It 
was a fine thing to bring all that 
money into Ireland!” was the 
answer. And against such patriotic 
devotion what is to be said? 

“So you found him not guilty?” 
cried another, when a palpable mur- 
derer was acquitted in defiance of 
the evidence and the distinct di- 
rection of the judge—‘fyou found 
him not guilty?” “By my con- 
science I did!” was the reply of the 
juryman. “I'd like to see myself 


hang him, and he the last life in 
my lease!” 

Patriotic and ethical motives, 
however, are but a small portion of 
the influences that sway the: mind 
of the Irish juryman. He has to 
bethink him, and very seriously 
bethink him, of what shape the 
public opinion will assume when 
the verdict is pronounced abroad, 
If the crime be what the cant of the 
day calls “agrarian ’—that is, if the 
tenure of land enters in any way 
into the history of the offence—no 
great discernment is required to 
guess how popular feeling will in- 
cline; and the juryman who is bur- 
dened with a conscience, and feels 
the solemn obligation of an oath, 
has to bethink him howfar he lives 
from the _police-barrack—whether 
it be the season. of long nights 
and dark ones—how many near re- 
lations the prisoner has—what their 
characters are—whether the gun he | 
saw one of the family shooting 
crows with has a flint or a per- 
cussion lock, and where they 
usually buy their powder. These 
are not strictly evidence on the 
trial, but let me tell you, they will 
hold a very considerable space in 
the mind of the juryman notwith- 
standing; and with the best pos- 
ible inclination to acquit himself 
honestly and faithfully, he will 
think of that long mountain road 
he has to travel after he leaves the 
court-house, and how little day- 
light will be left by the time he 
reaches that lonesome bit, where 
the stone-pines throw their shadows 
over the path. 

It is not easy to follow an intri- 
cate cross-examination or an in- 
volved summary of evidence with 
the full force of these considerations 
weighing on the mind, To say the 
least, they are very disturbing 
elements; and he is of no commou 
mould whose calm courage will ex- 
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clude every thought of consequen- 
ces, and not even spare a thought 
for what the priest will say next 
Sunday from tlie altar. 

I know how ignoble and un- 
worthy all this. I feel the humili- 
ation while I write it; but still 
the ‘mere Irish” feel these things, 
I know well enough how little you 
in Piccadilly and Park Lane care 
for being denounced by the Rey. 
Tim Mulligan, P.P. of Ballyna- 
mortherum, I am certain that no 
coffin and cross-bones transmitted 
to your town address through the 

st would occasion you any lively 
ear, or indispose you to that excur- 
sion to Greenwich; but spare a 
little consideration for men who 
live where there is less gaslight 
and few police. 

I rather winced at the answer 
a Neapolitan made me when I asked 
him to come out for a sail in my 
boat. “No,” said he; “son troppo 
codardo!” Now it is not pleasant 
to hear a man say—and about such 
a very mild venture too—“ I’m too 
great a coward to risk it;”’ but I am 
not sure I should take the same 
measure of an Irish juryman’s pusil- 
lanimity if he told me that he was 
afraid to convict, though he was 
assured of the guilt. The man who 
could say this might still be very 
far from a coward; he might be a 
husband and a father; he might be 
the chief stay and support of a 
young family; his daily life might 
oblige him to be much from home, 
to traverse long and lonely dis- 
tricts, to return late of night from 
fair and market; he might, per- 
chance, have his dealings with men 
not always disposed to wish him 
well, It is not so easy to confront 
the world and find it without sun- 
shine; nor even, if a man have nerve 
enough to dare all these, will it 
always be in his power to animate 
others with his courage, and dis- 
embarrass his wife of the terror 
one hour late may inflict—the agony 
it may cost her if he should stop to 
get-a nail in his horse-Shoe at a 
smithy. 


I say, therefore, before you com- 


mit yourself to any wholesale con- 
demnation of these timorous jury- 
men, as I have heard them called, 
bethink you if you should have be- 
haved better had you been in their 
case. JI don’t mean to say that 
there will always be the penalty of 
life where a jury will agree to a con- 
viction; but there are varieties of 
injuries short of being shot dead 
that are not easy to confront. It is 
not pleasant to be wounded even 
with slugs. It is not pleasant to 
have your dwelling-house set fire 
to, or your ricks burned. It is not 
pleasant to have your child beaten 
on hig way from school, or your 
cattle houghed and your sheep ham- 
strung. Nor is your tranquillity 
more reassured when the priest has 
spoken of you from the altar, and 
declared that, without saying any- 
thing slanderous or actionable, 
“you may thank God you live in a 
very forgiving neighbourhood, and 
that he knows parishes where they 
are not so gentle in their treatment 
of evil-doers,” 

In the working of this system 
of agrarian assassination the man 
from Tipperary is often sent to 
shoot the victim in Clare or Done- 
gal, and the Limerick man_ will 
frequently be despatched to Meath 
or to Leitrim, Still, when the day 
of the trial arrives, the sympathies 
of the public will be as certainly 
with the prisoner as though he 
were a native of their own parish, 
and every man in the jury-box 


-had known him from a child; and 


simply because it is the cause they 
care for, and not the individual. 

In the very ratio that they are 
interested for the man in the dock, 
are they incensed against his prose- 
cutor. Nor is it mere hate they 
feel for him; their sentiment in- 
cludes contempt as well as anger. 
To agrarian appreciation he is a 
poor-spirited shabby dog, who, in a 
fair game for life and death, took 
refuge in the law! A cowardly 
hound, seeking to shelter himself 
behind Statutes and Acts of Parlia- 
ment, instead of coming out to be 
shot like a man! Their reasoning 
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goes to this:—Here is the land- 
lord, who has rack-rented, harried, 
and evicted us for years back. There 
is not a condition he has not im- 
proved to his own benefit, nor a 
contract that he has not ratified to 
his own advantage. He has been 
hunting us with civil bills, bailiffs, 
and ejectments for many a day; and 
now, when he has had all Ais innings, 
and it comes to our time to play, he 
cries out, “Stop! I’m going to take 
the law of you!” That is to say, so 
long as his cards were all trumps, 
and the game went well with him, 
he was willing enough to play; but 
the moment fortune seems am little 
fickle, he rises from the table, and 
declares that he'll pocket the stakes 
and go home. 

Not that the peasant does not see, 
and see clearly, the flaw in all this 
logic; but it suits him well to take 
this view, and it suits a number of 
ethers who are looking on to en- 
courage him to this opiniun. Now, 


I am disposed to disbelief as to the 
whole theory of landlord cruelty, 


not the worst argument against it 
being its gross impolicy ; but certain 
flagrant cases now and then occur, 
where gross wrongs have been in- 
flicted, and very severe reprisals ex- 
acted; and all these things do not 
tend to civilisation. If, however, it 
became the law that no man need 
ever pay for a pair of boots where 
they hurt his feet or cramped his 
toes, but that, putting up with cer- 
tain inconvenience, he might for the 
future oblige that shoemaker to: 
work for him for nothing, surely 
very few men would turn shoe- 
makers; and it is to something 
like this we now seem to be com- 
ing in Ireland. On the assump- 
tion that some landlords have ex- 
ercised the rights of property 
harshly and ungenerously, the cry 
is, “Let us have done with land- 
lords;" property is an abuse, and 
rent-day is an antiquated super- 
Stition it is time to get rid of.” 
The Legislature, however being 
slow to comprehend this brilliant 
discovery, Paddy has to illustrate 
his meaning by an example, and he 
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shoots his landlord. “Do you un- 
derstand me now?” he cries; “or 
how am I to make myself more in- 
telligible ?” 

“Don’t shoot him,” replies the 
Government; “that’s inhuman, 
that’s cruel. Don’t shoot him; 
leave him to us, and we'll starve 
him.” Pat has little confidence ‘in 
Parliaments, and likes his own way 
best; and there is a considerable 
number, mere lookers-on, who take 
the same view of the case. 

How can you expect juries to 
set themselves against a patriotic 
movement of this kind? It is not 
always that a man can be chari- 
table and patriotic at the same 
moment, and by the same act; but 
here is a case of it. By acquitting 
the prisoner you are helping on 
the grand cause of confiscation, 
While you are taking off the fet- 
ters, you are tearing tle title-deeds; 
“and is it not a fine thing,” as the 
juryman said, “to bring all that 
money into Ireland? ” 

It cannot be too often repeated 
that successful intimidation is the 
curse of Ireland, and that Trrror- 
IsM is practised in that country with 
a skill and ability that enable its 
agency to be all powerful; and it is 
on this account that these nionster- 
demonstrations have a force and a 
significancy which you “gentlemen 
of England who live at home at 
ease” cannot possibly estimate nor 
even imagine. 

When a great Minister declared 
at a civic banquet a few days ago, 
that, whatever happened in Ireland, 
“he, at least, was not the man to 
yield to menace—that of al] methods, 
none would be less likely to succeed 
with him than any based on coer- 
cion”—it never occurred to me to 
dispute the sincerity of his belief, 
nor the loyalty of his self-confi- 
dence. I am certain that his con- 
victions went with his words; but 
Iam equally certain that the whole 
opinion of Ireland is directly the 
reverse of this, and that in he 
public press of that country—ftom 
the ‘Dublin Evening Mail’ to the 
columns of the ‘ Irishman '—there 
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is but one cry, whether in sorrow or 
jn exultation, that anything—every- 
thing—may be obtained from an 
English Ministry and an English 


Parliament by menace! 


From the landlord who seeks to 
exact his rent, to the juryman who 
stands out for a conviction—from 
the man who is “denounced” at the 
altar, to that other who receives a 
death’s head and cross-bones by the 
post—the system is carried out with 
all the precision and formality of 
official usage; and it is far easier to 
discredit and despise this when 
seated within earshot of Mr. Toole 
the toastmaster than when riding 
homeward in the dusk of the even- 
ing in Tipperary. 

The Fenian press declare openly, 
defiantly, that Fenianism has up- 
rooted the Established Church ; the 
Protestant journals, such as the 
‘Mail’ and the ‘Express,’ express 
concurrence with the avowal. The 
same newspapers proclaim that a 
like success is about to attend the 
land-tenure agitation; and that a 


skilful pressure of assassination and 
argument will ultimately induce 
Englishmen to yield anything— 
particularly when that anything 
pertains to another—rather than 
endure the European disgrace of 
seeing Ireland as it is. 

You will go to any extent in 
what you fancy to be conciliation. 
As you have sacrificed the Church, 
so will you give up the landlords, 
and after them you will yield the 
education to the demands of inso- 
lent menace; and when it is all 
done, you will stand face to face 
with the same discontented Ireland 
that you see now before you, for the 
simp!e reason that the intimidation 
you have been feeding wiil have 
grown so powerful under your treat- 
ment that it will stop at nothing. 

Once more, then, I say, do not 
sneer at the cowardice of an Irish 
jury when you have examples of 
faint-heartedness nearer home, in- 
finitely less excusable, and infi- 
nitely more ruinous in their conse- 
quences. 


THE PORTE AND THE PASHA, 


[Mr. O’Dowd had evidently been in this case reckoning without his 
host; but, as this was written before the fétes came off, the intention 
of the Sultan to be present at the opening of the Canal was generally 
believed, and the Khedivé’s resolve to absent himself was notorious at 
Cairo.—Ep. B. M.] 


When the agent of some absen- 
tee landlord has, on the ‘force of 
his representative character, got to 
have himself recognised as a county 
personage—when he has attained 
to a seat on the bench, and a high 
place in the grand jury—when, 
in his capacity of a resident at the 
“Hall,” he has succeeded in estab- 
lishing himself in every respect as 
& cognate number in his neigh- 
bourhood, — nothing would seem 
more reasonable than that he 
should at last fall into the delusion 
in which he has involved others, 
and actually imagine he was the 
proprietor; and that not only be- 
cause he has seen himself so long 
in the exercise of proprietary rights, 
but also from a secret and special 


knowledge of the straits and diffi- 
culties of the real owner of the 
estate, and a warm consciousness of 
his own snug condition, suggesting 
the not improbable event of his one 
day purchasing the property—from 
these conjoined reasons, I say, he 
may, without any great extrava- 
gance of self-delusion, believe that 
he is the owrer. 

What more likely, then, that under 
this impression he should surround 
himself with pleasant company, 
invite friends to shoot his part- 
ridges or his pheasants, ride to his 
harriers, or fish his salmon-pre- 
serves—keeping country-house life 
in all the genial hospitality of that 
admirable institution ? 

That when he has sent off a 
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number of invitations to his most 
valued and distinguished acquaint- 
ance to come and pass some weeks 
with him, enclosing a little pro- 
gramme of the festivities with 
which he proposes to entertain 
them, and when for this occasion 
he has launched out into a very 
lavish expenditure, intending to 
make the event @ memorable era 
in his life, at the same time that 
he shows the world how fittingly 
he occupies an exalted station, and 
how becomingly he dspenses the 
honour of the position—that at 
this moment, when every morning's 
post brings home some flattering 
acceptance of his invitation, a sud- 
den express should arrive, a mere 
despatch by the wire, to say that 
tue owner of the property was 
coming to stay a little time, and 
look over the estate,—that such a 
contretemps should utterly over- 
whelm and confound him is in no 
degree astonishing. 

It is too late to put off his 
frienis. Some are already on their 


way ; some have sent to order post- 
horses at this or that station; near- 
ly all have abandoned some other 
engagements to avail themselves of 


this one. The whole house has 
been “turned out of the windows” 
in preparation. Supplies and ex- 
traordinaries pour in at every mo- 
ment; and the “cases” of potted 
delicacies from Paris, and the smart 
new liveries from Pooles’,. are all 
so many additional claims to enforce 
fulfilment of the self-made contract. 

What is to be done? In the 
presence of the real proprietor 
there can be no thought of playing 
the host. Let the owner be the 
most graceful and least assuming 
of men—let him desire to shroud 
his brightness, and leave his repre- 
sentative to shine in all the glory 
of his borrowed brilliancy,—let him 
display the most accomplished tact 
and the most consummate. good- 
humour—he will never be able to 
divest himself of his character as 
the chief personage of the situation. 
Do what he may, in his own house he 
will at least appear to be the master. 


Cornelius O' Dowd. 
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But if, instead of these gracious 
qualities and these  conciliating 
gifts, the great man should be 
somewhat morose personage, little 
genial in his nature, and rather 
jealous of his agent's popularity, 
wasteful in his own habits, and, ag 
will sometimes happen from that 
very reason, not disposed to pardon 
extravagance in others —if, I say, 
being a man of this temperament, 
and having heard what fine pre- 
parations his man of business has 
been making to receive his friends, 
he should thereupon determine to 
take that very moment for his visit, 
just because nothing could be more 
disconcerting or disagreeable, it will 
be no heavy demand on imagina- 
tion to conceive the dismay—little 
short of despair—of the luckless 
subordinate. 

This is precisely the calamity 
that his befallen the Khedivé of 
Egypt, by the Sultan’s announce- 
ment of his inteded visit to Suez. 
The Sultan has been hearing no- 
thing for the last six or eight 
months but accounts of the splen- 
did preparations of his vassal—how 
right royally he is about to play the 
host to the collective sovereignty of 
Europe—how a beautiful Empress 
is coming from France, a power- 
ful Emperor from Austria, Crown- 
Princes by the dozen, and Royal 
Highnesses by the score —great 
warriors and statesmen and special 
envoys from every State of the Con- 
tinent; and if not from ourselves; 
the motive will not be misconstrued 
by the gifted Pasha, who will 
readily comprehend that our na- 
tional economies leave little margin 
for the indulgence of pleasures. 

For this great event that is to 
turn the channel of the whole 
world’s commerce—to leave England 
“out. in the cold,” and render the 
Cape of Good Hope as little known 
as Behring Straits—the Khedivé 
has been making the round of the 
Continent, inviting everything, from 
kings and kaisers down to Cham- 
bers of Commerce and the Austrian 
Lloyds. He has engaged every 
lackey and hired every donkey in 
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Cairo; and if he has not perfumed 
the Nile and whitewashed the Py- 
ramids, they are, I believe, the only 
attentions he has forgotten towards 
the welcome of his guests. Bands 
of music from Germany and bal- 
lerine from Italy are contracted 
for on the most liberal terms ; 
and from the loafing Yankee to 
the learned member of some pro- 
found association, every want is 
provided, from gin-sling to geo- 
logy. Is it not hard, I say, to 
have arranged all these things, and 
yet see the “honours” of them 
done by another? That the world 
of the “invited” will lose by the 
change of host, there can be very 
little doubt; for I suppose we are 
to believe what they tell us, that 
- the Pasha will sulk and stay away. 
He was in many respects admirably 
adapted for a display of this kind; 
gifted with very genial ways and 
every little artifice of pleasant man- 
nerism; a very tolerable linguist; a 
very thoughtful host, quick to per- 
ceive or even anticipate a guest’s 
wishes, and unmindful of any cost 
to meet them; conversant with all 
that is going on in the world 
of Europe, politically, artistically, 
and literately; a good deal of a 
statesman, something of a soldier, 
and a most accomplished merchatit ; 
—he could not fail to acquit bim- 
self well in almost every depart- 
ment of the motley throng he had 
assembled around him, 

Besides all this, Egypt is a “ show 
land,” avd the ruler of it must, out 
of the nature of things, be some- 
thing of the showman. Isis and 
Osiris are not Gog and Magog; and 
the Lord Mayor of the Pyramids is 
another guess person from him of 
Guildhall. ; 

Now it is hard, there is no deny- 
ing it, to have got up all this dis- 
play, and then to see the “honor” 
of it done by another, 

When the Irish viceroy politely 
sent his chamberlain to request that 
a native chieftain would take his 
place nearcr the head of the table, 
the haughty reply was, “Tell him 
wherever the O'Neil sits, that is the 
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head of the table ;” and so will it be 
here. Let the Sultan be all that we 
are perfectly certain he would not 
be, let him be as gracious to the 
giver of the feast as any guest of 
the company, he will still be the 
master of the house, and the Khe- 
divé only. his representative when 
he is from home. 

Lord Palmerston—of course be- 
ing influenced in his opinion by 
the confident assurance of a great 
English engineer—always declared 
that the Suez Canal was an impos- 
sibility. The sea-level was not the 
same at the two extremities; the 
embankments could not be main- 
tained; the drift-sands of the de- 
sert would soon fill up the ditch. 
Such and suchlike were all alleged 
as invincible obstacles to the work. 
Well, impossible as it was pro- 
nounced to be, there it is, and the 
really great difficulty—which, by 
the way, was least insisted on—is, 
Will it, can it, pay? Will any 
tariff that can be safely imposed 
remunerate the cost of construction, 
and the expense for necessary re- 
pairs? Will the saving of time in 
comparison with the long sea-route 
be such as to compensate for the 
cost, except in certain rare and ex- 
ceptional cases? Frenchmen say, 
Yes. So do also certain Austrians 
and Swiss; but the opportunity 
of foretelling the decline and fall of 
England is too strong a temptation 
not to warp the judgment and in- 
fluence the opinion of our dear 
friends and affectionate neighbours. 

A very ingenious Italian chem- 
ist discovered, some short time 
ago, a method of making diamonds 
and rubies. His invention stood 
the test of the most searching 
scrutiny, and there was no qual- 
ity of density, lustre, hardness; 
or insolubility which his manu- 
factured gems did not sustain with 
success, There was, in fact, but 
one feature in which the discovery 
presented anything of discourage- 
ment. It was, that the fictitious 
stones cost about three times the 
price of real ones. Such will, I 
suspect, turn out to be the case 
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with the Suez Canal. It will be a 
great fact that won’t pay. ~ 

There is a strange destiny that 
attaches to canals, wherever they 
be found, that they are almost al- 
Ways unremunerative. I have heard 
some scrupulous Christians declare 
that, as breaches of the command- 
ment which forbids ititations of 
God’s own creations, they deserved 
the failure they had provoked— 
though certainly anything as little 
like a river as a canal is not easy to 
imagine. At all events, their history 
is not that of successful enterprise. 

Will the Suez Canal prove the 
rule or the exception? Will it be 
worth paying the turnpike for the 
sake of the short cut? For it must 
be borne in mind that M. Lesseps 
can make his own tariff. He is ex- 
actly in the position of a certain 
Irish firm who advertised their 
tick-covers and sacking in a Dub- 
lin newspaper, and concluded by 
saying, “As we are the only sack 
and canvas manufacturers in Dub- 
lin, we can therefore defy competi- 
tion,”—a statement so palpably un- 


IN THE 
‘ 

In this age of Fenianism, infan- 
ticide, wife-beating, and landlord- 
murder, I do wish that the ladies 
had not been so insistent on bring- 
ing before public notice the ques- 
tion of Woman’s: Rights. It is 
not easy, when surrounded by great 
and imminent perils, to turn one’s 
thoughts away from them to the 
consideration of matters which de- 
mand calm reflection, a very varied 
knowledge, and a wide insight into 
the several classes and conditions 
of people who form the inhabitants 
of these countries. 

There was, however, in the very 
fact of seizing a moment of national 
preoccupation — taking a time of 
unusual emergency and anxiety— 
something so perversely feminine, 
that I cannot but think the agita- 
tion of the question was purposely 
reserved for a season when it might 
be supposed men’s heads were too 
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questionable, I like to give it eur. 
rency. Now M. Lesseps can say ag 
much. He is the only canal-maker 
in Egypt, and he can defy com- 
petition. 

Not so the unlucky Khedivé, His 
great rival has come down unmer- 
cifully upon him, and from being 
like Mrs. Jarley, who has long been 
‘the Royal Family’s delight,” he sees 
himself pushed rudely from his 
place, and obliged to cede the high 
stool, and the leadership of the 
orchestra, to one who had never 
rehearsed the overture, nor even 
tuned the instruments of the band. 

It is very satisfactory to think 
that all this time these sublime per- 
sonages are merely pieces on the 
chess-board, and that the real play- 
ers are at Downing Street and the - 
Tuileries. If any one, however, 
should have doubts as to where he 
should render the homage due to a 
host, let him remember that in 
Moliére’s comedy the difficulty is 
solved for him, and the “true Am- 
phitryon” is decided to be “celui 
ou |’on dine.” 
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full of pressing troubles to care very 
much whether women became doc- 
tors of law or licentiates in surgery. 

Here we are, after pulling down 
a Church, and just taking breath 
before we set about robbing the 
landed interest, with an unsettled 
Alabama claim and an unappeas- 
able Ireland on our backs; and this 
is the happy moment our ladies 
take to tell us not only how un- 
warrantably they have been con- 
signed to an inferior position—how 
deserving they are of a perfect equa- 
lity,—but—and this is not to be over- 
looked—that the moral “nature of 
man must be cultivated and trained 
to accept a condition in which his 
‘musculosity’ alone establishes his 
essential difference;” and that, as 
“men are not comporting them- 
selves with dignity in the path 
they have chosen, nor maintaining 
their own ground,” the sooner they 
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make way for their superiors the 
better. 

As I believe the history of all 
agitations goes to show either that 
the agitators carry their point in 
extenso, or that, by dint of mere per- 
sistence, they so overbear their ad- 
yersaries as to enjoy almost all 
the advantages of a complete suc- 
cess—whether, therefore, we yield 
gracefully or are wearied out by 
incessant remonstrance, I am dis- 
posed to believe that our “ time is 
up,” and that nothing more remains 
for us to do but to stipulate for 
certain conditions of existence in 
conformity with our natural inferi- 
ority, when that happy day shall 
arrive in which the women shall 
“have their own again; ” for I find, 
from the language of the little 
pamphlet — ‘ Woman’s Rights’ — 
from which I have already quoted, 
that it is a “restoration’’ is contem- 
plated, and that man is enjoined to 
“invite and welcome woman back 
before he can hope for any just 
relations between them.” 

I sincerely wish that the fair 
writer—and I dare to say there can 
be no doubt about the sex—of this 
little treatise had been good enough 
to tell us to what part of the world 
or to what age she refers, when 
women were in the enjoyment of 
greater privileges than at present. 
I grieve to think that, if there be 
any question of ‘“ welcoming back,” 
the ladies will have the worst of it. 
Assuredly it was not in a classic 
era, still less in the days of chivalry, 
that women asserted their fitness 
for all the arts of government, and 
accepted no other inferiority to 
man than in the matter of ‘“mus- 
culosity.” 

To say the least of it, I think 
the time was very ili chosen to 
bring this complaint forward; nor 
was it well judged for the ladies to 
ask us to vacate our places in an 
age when competitive examination 
is driving us half crazy with emu- 
lative ardour and jealous rivalry. 
Here we are, carrying into every 
department of public life a variety of 
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unserviceable qualities and acquire- 
ments, in the hope of outstripping 
some other postulant for place, who 
may not have remembered how 
useful a knowledge of Chaldee 
would be to a clerk in the Oustoms, 
or international law to a letter-car- 
rier — here we are in all the heat 
and turmoil of a personal contest, 
not for a seat in the House, but for 
mere standing-room in the world; 
and it is this moment — while the 
state of the poll is yet undeclared 
—while the Civil Service Rhada- 
manthus is going over our “papers” 
to see if our irregular verbs in High 
Dutch qualify us to carry H. M.’s 
despatches to Moscow — and this is 
the moment the ladies take to ask 
that they too may come on the hus- 
tings and contest the seat. If the 
experiment might not entail too 
costly consequences, I’d almost like 
to see it tried, and see what sort of 
treatment a female Colonial Secre- 
tary would extend to New Zealand, 
or how a lady would deal with re- 
form in Chancery. The Admiralty, 
I am free to own, would present no 
critical test of capacity; and there 
is no reason why many old women 
might not have been First Lords on 
a cruise with a united squadron, 
and done fully as much for the 
public service as we have witnessed 
within a few weeks bask. 

Nor, if I did not see how ungen- 
erously and ungraciously it is the 
temper of the time to treat the 
parsons, would I object to female 
bishops; .but to add Mrs. Proudies 
to disendowment would be indeed 
too merciless and too severe, and 
I'd rather even starve the clergy 
than worry them out of existence. 

I would not be ungenerous, how- 
ever, and I would willingly intrust 
to them the command of our Volun- 
teers, and, if they desired it, the 
construction of our coast defences ; 
and here, if they could not do better 
than us, it would puzzle them to do 
worse ! 

It is with no small satisfaction I 
turn from what, I am free to own, 
is a somewhat ill-natured considera- 
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with the Suez Canal. It will be a 
great fact that won’t pay. ~ 

There is a strange destiny that 
attaches to canals, wherever they 
be found, that they are almost al- 
ways unremunerative. I have heard 
some scrupulous Christians declare 
that, as breaches of the command- 
ment which forbids imitations of 
God’s own creations, they deserved 
the failure they had provoked— 
though certainly anything as little 
like a river as a canal is not easy to 
imagine. At all events, their history 
is not that of successful enterprise. 

Will the Suez Canal prove the 
rule or the exception? . Will it be 
worth paying the turnpike for the 
sake of the short cut? For it must 
be borne in mind that M. Lesseps 
can make his own tariff. He is ex- 
actly in the position of a certain 
Irish firm who advertised their 
tick-covers and sacking in a Dub- 
lin newspaper, and concluded by 
saying, “ As we are the only sack 
and canvas manufacturers in Dub- 
lin, we can therefore defy competi- 


tion,”—a statement so palpably un- 
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questionable, I like to give it eur. 
rency. Now M. Lesseps can say ag 
much. He is the only canal-maker 
in Egypt, and he can defy com- 
petition. 

Not so the unlucky Khedivé. His 
great rival has come down unmer- 
cifully upon him, and from being 
like Mrs. Jarley, who has long been 
‘the Royal Family’s delight,” he sees 
himself pushed rudely from his 
place, and obliged to cede the high . 
stool, and the leadership of the 
orchestra, to one who had never 
rehearsed the overture, nor even 
tuned the instruments of the band. 

It is very satisfactory to think 
that all this time these sublime per- 
sonages are merely pieces on the 
chess-board, and that the real play- 
ers are at Downing Street and the » 
Tuileries. If any one, however, 
should have doubts as to where he 
should render the homage due to a 
host, let him remember that in 
Moliére’s comedy the difficulty is 
solved for him, and the “true Am- 
phitryon” is decided to be “celui 
ou !’on dine.” 


IN THE NURSERY. 
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In this age of Fenianism, infan- 
ticide, wife-beating, and landlord- 
murder, I do wish that the ladies 
had not been so insistent on bring- 
ing before public notice the ques- 
tion of Woman’s: Rights. It is 
not easy, when surrounded by great 
and imminent perils, to turn one’s 
thoughts away from them to the 
consideration of matters which de- 
mand calm reflection, a very varied 
knowledge, and a wide insight into 
the several classes and conditions 
of people who form the inhabitants 
of these countries. 

There was, however, in the very 
fact of seizing a moment of national 
preoccupation — taking a time of 
unusual emergency and anxiety— 
something so perversely feminine, 
that I cannot but think the agita- 
tion of the question was purposely 
reserved for a season when it might 
be supposed men’s heads were too 


full of pressing troubles to care very 
much whether women became doc- 
tors of law or licentiates in surgery. 

Here we are, after pulling down 
a Church, and just taking breath 
before we set about robbing the 
landed interest, with an unsettled 
Alabama claim and an unappeas- 
able Ireland on our backs; and this 
is the happy moment our ladies 
take to tell us not only how un- 
warrantably they have been con- 
signed to an inferior position—how 
deserving they are of a perfect equa- 
lity,—but—and this is not to be over- 
looked—that the moral “ nature of 
man must be cultivated and trained 
to accept a condition in which his 
‘musculosity’ alone establishes his 
essential difference;” and that, as 
“men are not comporting them- 
selves with dignity in the path 
they have chosen, nor maintaining 
their own ground,” the sooner they 
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make way for their superiors the 
better. 

As I believe the history of all 
agitations goes to show either that 
the agitators carry their point in 
extenso, or that, by dint of mere per- 
sistence, they so overbear their ad- 
yersaries as to enjoy almost all 
the advantages of a complete suc- 
cess—Wwhether, therefore, we yield 
gracefully or are wearied out by 
incessant remonstrance, I am dis- 
posed to believe that our “time is 
up,” and that nothing more remains 
for us to do but to stipulate for 
certain conditions of existence in 
conformity with our natural inferi- 
ority, when that happy day shall 
arrive in which the women shall 
“have their own again ;” for I find, 
from the language of the little 
pamphlet — ‘Woman’s Rights’ — 
from which I have already quoted, 
that it is a “restoration” is contem- 
plated, and that man is enjoined to 
“invite and welcome woman back 
before he can hope for any just 
relations between them.” 

I sincerely wish that the fair 
writer—and I dare to say there can 
be no doubt about the sex—of this 
little treatise had been good enough 
to tell us to what part of the world 
or to what age she refers, when 
women were in the enjoyment of 
greater privileges than at present. 
I grieve to think that, if there be 
any question of “‘ welcoming back,” 
the ladies will have the worst of it. 
Assuredly it was not in a classic 
era, still less in the days of chivalry, 
that women asserted their fitness 
for all the arts of government, and 
accepted no other inferiority to 
man than in the matter of “mus- 
culosity.” 

To say the least of it, I think 
the time was very ill chosen to 
bring this complaint forward; nor 
was it well judged for the ladies to 
ask us to vacate our places in an 
age when competitive examination 
is driving us half crazy with emu- 
lative ardour and jealous rivalry. 
Here we are, carrying into every 
department of public life a variety of 
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unserviceable qualities and acquire- 
ments, in the hope of outstripping 
some other postulant for place, who 
may not have remembered how 
useful a knowledge of COhaldee 
would be to a clerk in the Customs, 
or international law to a letter-car- 
rier — here we are in all the heat 
and turmoil of a personal contest, 
not for a seat in the House, but for 
mere standing-room in the world; 
and it is this moment — while the 
state of the poll is yet undeclared 
—while the Civil Service Rhada- 
manthus is going over our “papers” 
to see if our irregular verbs in High 
Dutch qualify us to carry H. M.’s 
despatches to Moscow — and this is 
the moment the ladies take to ask 
that they too may come on the hus- 
tings and contest the seat. If the 
experiment might not entail too 
costly consequences, I’d almost like 
to see it tried, and see what sort of 
treatment a female Colonial Secre- 
tary would extend to New Zealand, 
or how a lady would deal with re- 
form in Chancery. The Admiralty, 
I am free to own, would present no 
critical test of capacity; and there 
is no reason why many old women 
might not have been First Lords on 
a cruise with a united squadron, 
and done fully as much for the 
public service as we have witnessed 
within a few weeks bask. 

Nor, if I did not see how ungen- 
erously and ungraciously it is the 
temper of the time to treat the 
parsons, would I object to female 
bishops; .but to add Mrs. Proudies 
to disendowment would be indeed 
too merciless and too severe, and 
I'd rather even starve the clergy 
than worry them out of existence. 

I would not be ungenerous, how- 
ever, and I would willingly intrust 
to them the command of eur Volun- 
teers, and, if they desired it, the 
construction of our coast defences ; 
and here, if they could not do better 
than us, it would puzzle them to do 
worse ! 

It is with no small satisfaction I 
turn from what, I am free to own, 
is a somewhat ill-natured considera- 
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tion of this subject, to a little paper 
which a courteous attention has for- 
warded to me by this morning’s post, 
and for which I beg here to return 
my respectful thanks. The paper 
is headed ‘‘ Nursery Reform,” and 
reprinted from the ‘ London Mirror’ 
of October 2 in the present year, 
and on reading which I could not 
help exclaiming, “ Ah, si sic 
omnes!” If women in general 
had addressed themselves to such 
themes, if these were the rights she 
sought to assert, and this the spirit 
in which she proposed to vindicate 
them—how readily should we admit 
that there is a ground whereon her 
superiority is unquestionable and 
unapproachable — wherein her lov- 
ing-kindness and gentleness, her 
patience, her forethought, and her 
closer sympathy with childhood, 
give her a place as far above us as 
in her nature of purity and self- 
sacrifice she is better than us all. 
The cruelties practised on the chil- 
dren of the rich, children born and 
reared in luxury — perpetrated by 
those not unfrequently extrava- 
gantly paid to be their protectors — 
called for the demand for some re- 
dress, and there was a cry for Nur- 
sery Reform; but the question 
would probably never have received 
any practical solution if ‘ Mater” 
had not wielded her able pen, and 
in the ‘Times,’ Sept. 9, 1858, said : 


“But I have a remedy, and a ready 
one, to propose, or I should not have 
troubled you with this letter. The plan 
which I have in view would, if adopted 
pretty generally, besides affording pro- 
tection to our children, exert a bene- 
ficial influence upon the prospects of a 
large class of deserving and dependent 
gentlewomen. I refer to those who, 
from unforeseen misfortune, are com- 
pelled to earn their own livelihood. In- 
stead of struggling for situations in the 
overstocked governess-market, in which 
their abilities enable them to take only 
a second or third rate position, why not 
seek the more useful and not less hon- 
ourable capacity of lady superintendent 
or lady assistant in the nursery depart- 
ment? Wherever there are two nurses 
kept, the ‘head’ one usually does no- 
thing that a lady might not do; for it 
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is a rule with head-nurses to be waited 
on, and to avoid the performance of 
everything ‘menial,’ Nothing, per. 
haps, would tend more to promote the 
proper mental and physical training of 
children than the watchful intelligent 
eye and the refined influence of an edu- 
cated and conscientious person in the 
nursery, one who could fitly supply the 
place of the mother during the periods 
of voluntary or necessary absence from 
her family.” 


Here is a plan which confers an 
appreciable benefit on two classes, 
the rising generation and the re- 
duced gentlewomen; and having 
sympathies with both, we advocate 
its adoption to the best of our 
ability. In a subsequent letter, 
‘* Mater” begs that such as have 
had any experience of the working 
of the system would state the re- 
sult of their experiments. 

It is not necessary to insist upon 
the advantages which will redound 
to the rising generation of the 
gentle born, nor contrast the evils 
that come of unintelligent, careless, 
and unscrupulous superintendence 
with the benefits of watchfulness, 
of kindness, and of gentleness. We 
have only to remember what the 
nature and character of childhood 
is, to see what a part refinement 
alone will play in dealing with the 
caprices and whims of infancy; and 
how much more hopefully we may 
look to find a love of truth, a 
desire to please, and a sense of 
obedience inculeated by persons of 
“‘ gentle-born condition,” than by 
the inferior agencies of uneducated 
and often unprincipled hirelings. 

Nor is the secondary benefit of 
this plan to be forgotten; here is a 
station which many dependent gen- 
tlewomen need feel no objection to 
accept. For my own part, I cannot 
but think it preferable to that of 
governess in a great number of 
cases, especially in those where the 
governess is, by her birth, her habits, 
and her culture, the superior of those 
whom the accident of fortune has 
placed above her, and where this con- 
scious superiority will eternally be 
at war with her sense of obedience. 
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Nor will it contrast unfavourably 
with the position of the governess 
who is taken “out” as the acces- 
sory of her pupils, the “ comple- 
ment” of their acquirements, the 
apologist of their deficient French 
or impossible German. 

Let it at once be understood that 
the position is one which can be 
held by ladies; let it be recognised 
that the station secures certain 
égards which unquestionably no 
mothers are likely to refuse who 
may be willing to avail themselves of 
the benefit,—and the great, the only 
difficulty, is surmounted at once. 

We have done a good deal of late 
years to reconcile men to situations 
which, in our fathers’ and grand- 
fathers’ days, were deemed unac- 
ceptable by gentlemen. We have 
rescued a number of employments 
which were once held by lackeys 
and dependants, and now are filled 
by men of birth and blood; and we 
have the word of a Prime Minister 
to the fact, that the public service 
has benefited largely by the change. 
We have—there is no denying it— 
combated a good deal of that snob- 
bery which, by identifying a man 
with his employment, would take 
no other measure of him than the 
traditional rank that attached to his 
place and the name it bore; ‘but 
now that we have Queen’s messen- 
gers as well-born and well-mannered 
gentlemen as the Secretaries of Em- 
bassy to whom they deliver their 
“bags,” why not extend the bene- 
fit of a similar reform to women, 
who are, more than at any other 
time I ever heard of, eager to eman- 
cipate themselves from dependence, 
and who, class for class, are certain- 
ly fully the equals of men in the 
spirit of self-reliance ? 

If these had been the women’s 
rights contended for, upheld on 
platforms, and sustained by pam- 
phlets, I should have been very 
proud of my countrywomen; but 
when I look back at the pretentious 
demands of those who are seeking 
admission into public life — who 
aspire to chairs in colleges and seats 
in Parliament—who put forward 
their equality to man as regards fit- 
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ness for all the hard work of life in 
professions,—I know to which sec- 
tion of my countrywomen my sym- 
pathies incline me. 

At all events, until the womanly 
occupations of women are exhausted 
—until we find that the spheres 
which are essentially best adapted 
to her influence and her tempera- 
ment are filled,—let us put off the 
evil day—and for her a very evil 
day—of competitorship with men. 
I say this in no depreciation of her 
abilities, nor with any under-esti- 
mate of her intellect. I have had 
the honour of knowing some women 
who had—added to all the reason- 
ing excellence of the male mind— 
quickness of perception and delicacy 
of distinguishment to which I have 
never seen anything at all compar- 
able amongst men; but I say it, with 
some experience of the hard usage 
and the rough treatment the daily 
work of life obliges us to submit to, 
and the pitiless modes in which we 
get to treat each other in our race 
for existence, that I would willingly 
spare those who minister our best 
consolations in sorrow from shar- 
ing in ills which might unfit them 
for the highest service it is possible 
to render us. 

When it is remembered that in 
this “rough and tumble” exist- 
ence strong men with bold hearts 
and stout frames are every day 
breaking down—now in courage, 
now in health—that the race of life 
is every hour growing more and 
more difficult and exacting—it is 
scarcely wise to encourage women 
to-share the contest. The “ mus- 
culosity”” that the ladies sneer at 
is not a mere physical-quality. Let 
them be assured that the male tem- 
perament for continued exertion, 
for persistent labour, for resistance 
to opposition, and for recuperative 
power under defeat, owes its strong- 
est elements to that quality of man- 
hood. Were there more women like 
‘** Mater,” we should have less cant 
about inequality and injustice; 
and, what is more, we would be all 
the readier to own where women 
are better than us—immeasurably 
and undeniabiy better. 
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EGYPT AND THE STORY OF THE SUEZ CANAL. 


[Tue following paper was sent to us by a contributor before he started 
for Egypt to assist at the great /étes. His paper descriptive of the open- 


ing of t 


e Canal cannot reach us before we go to press, but we trust to 


lay it before our readers next month. In the mean time, we hope this 
will prove an interesting introduction to a subject on which our friend’s 
literary and professional position well entitle him to speak.—Ep. B. M.] 


Tuere are few minds that will 
fail to be moved at the mention of 
Egypt. So closely has that country 
been connected with all generations 
of the world, that to have no chord 
which vibrates at the name argues 
a low intelligence. Divine teach- 
ings, science old and new, history, 
tradition, fable, war, research, poli- 
tics, commerce, colonisation — if 
there be any interest, if there be 
any pursuit, all own some associa- 
tion with that long-famous land. 
Nor are its relations with learning 
and science alone. They are inter- 
laced with everyday life and house- 
hold words. The Mummies, the 
Nile, the Pyramids, are nouns 
familiar even to the unlearned and 
unwashed. Our bluff countryman 
for’ whom, without much know- 
ledge, suffices the faith in England’s 
glory and invincibility, must turn 
to Egypt for some favourite in- 
stances. He can tell of Alexandria 
and Aboukir, though unwitting, 
possibly, of the hemisphere in 
which they lie. 

And now again Egypt asserts her 
affinity with the active peoples of 
the world. Another stupendous 
work upon her soil, wrought by 
myriads of men, at a cost exceeding 
the value of many a principality, 
calls thither the great and talented 
and enterprising of the earth to 
celebrate the artificial union of two 
seas, and to stamp on men’s minds 
the significance of the achievement. 
It is progress which gives this last 
prominence; it is anticipation of 
an unborn future that attracts the 
nations, A few days and the 
narration of the events on the 
Isthmus, and speculation on the 


changes that are to follow, will be 
all-absorbing. But there is yet an 
interval of expectation before we 
turn the page, and it may profit us 
if, while we wait, we glance back 
at the wondrous records that lie 
behind. We will shout to-morrow 
for the Egypt of the nineteenth 
century after Christ, but to-day let 
us ponder over the Egypt of the 
past—the Egypt of Cheops and 
Sesostris, of Joseph and Moses— 


the Egypt of rites, and spells, and. 


monuments and symbols, marvel- 
lous, mystic land! 

When we think of the great age 
of Egypt as a nation, how in her 
antiquity she stands alone, more 
venerable than any nation in the 
world, the truth cannot be grasped 
without an effort of the mind. 
Following the lead of the antiquary 
or the native annalist, we in these 
islands are lost in the maze of pri- 
mitive barbarism when we have 
reached the Briton and his paint 
and his edged axle: this is wither- 
ed eld; this is the beginning of 
things. But what is this epoch in 
respect of the old days of Egypt, 
which had passed her meridian, 
great in arts and arms, before the 
Druid or the Pict was heard of! 
Or if we take the days before Eng- 
land had a history, and mete the 
eras of Greece and Rome, or even of 
Assyria, we cannot attain to Egypt’s 
early youth by this measurement. 
The Jews alone of all the nations 
of Asia can trace an antiquity ap- 
proaching that of Egypt; and, even 
here, how stands the case? When 
Abram, representing in his single 
person the Jewish nation of his 
day, went down into Egypt, Egypt 
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was already a country with a set- 
tled government. Egypt is so old 
that no trace of her youth, and, @ 


fortiori, none of her infancy, can be 


found. She first appears on the 
page of history armed, learned, 
subtle, and inscrutable, like Pallas 
from the brain of Jove! Not only 
her barbarous and fabulous jperiod 
is lost to recollection, but the re- 
cords which she may have left of 
her early strength have perished 
from very age. If it be asked How 
can antiquity be proved beyond the 
records of it? the answer is, that 
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the very oldest remains to which 
we can affix a date are of such a 
character that they could have been 
produced by only an advanced and 
instructed people. 

Comparison will be assisted by 
the insertion of a few dates. It 
should, however, be premised that 
the era of Menes, the founder of 
the Egyptian monarchy, is taken 
from the calculation of Mr. Osburn, 
who brings it to a very late year by 
unsparingly correcting the chrono- 
logy of others.* 


First record of Egypt, 446 roy before Abram=2364 B. c. 


Ninus the Assyrian, 
Abram in Egypt, 
Supposed date of Homer, 
Romulus, 
Socrates died, ° 

: Cwsar invaded Britain, 

“‘ There is no difficulty,” says Mr. 
Kenrick,t “in fixing on the coun- 
try from which ancient history 
must begin. The monuments of 
Egypt, its records and its literature, 
surpass those of India and China in 
antiquity by many centuries.” 

The antiquity of Egypt is, how- 
ever, only part of the wonder: to 
complete it her vitality must be 
taken into account. In the days of 
Noah, or soon after, she owned the 
same name and much the same 
character that she bears to-day. 
She has seen her vicissitudes,. no 
doubt —she has been triumph- 
ant and down-trodden at different 
times; but, while younger nations 
were all-powerful for a season—as 
witness the Assyrian, the Mace- 
donian, and the Roman empires— 
and then perished for ever, she has 
battled with oblivion and obscurity, 
awoke up to life again after depres- 
sion, and, like her mummy wheat, 
outlasting millenniums, has proved 


2059 B. c. 
1918 B.c, 
884 B.C. 
714 Bc. 
400 B. c. 
55 B.C. 


the strength of her principle of 
life ! 

The conquests of Egypt have 
been pushed far beyond the bounds 
of Egypt proper, into Arabia, Ju- 
dea, Assyria, and Ethiopia. On 
the other hand, foreigners have 
conquered and subjugated Eggpt. 
But it would seem as if nature had 
forbidden the integrity and indi- 
viduality of Egypt to be affected by 
these political changes. She did 
not absorb into the state the coun- 
tries which she conquered, neither 
was she denationalised by her in- 
vaders. In many instances a native 
prince was, after the deposition of 
the legitimate king, set up by the 
conqueror, subject to the payment 
of tribute. Where this was not the 
case, the conquerors conformed to 
Egypt more than the Egyptians 
conformed to them, and the foreign 
invasions altered the native race no 
more than the Norman settlers, 
spoliators and rulers though they 





* According to Herodotus, the Egyptian monarchy was founded 11,806 B.c, 


according to Manetho, 3893 B. c. 


Mr. Rawlinson says, in a note to his trathelation 


of Herodotus: “ The Egyptian claims to a high relative antiquity had, no doubt, 


a solid basis of truth. 


It is probable that a settled monarchy was established i in 


Egypt cerlier, than in any other country. Babylonian histor 'y does not go back 


beyond B. ¢. 


234, Egyptian begins nearly 500 years earlier.” 


t Kenrick’ ‘Ancient Egypt under the Pharaohs.’ 
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were, converted the race of these 
islands from Anglo-Saxon. Taken 
in connection with these recollec- 
tions, the attitude of Egypt just 
now is significant. Twenty years 
ago she made a great stride towards 
freeing herself from the rule of 
Turkey, and she became a separate 
Viceroyalty. At this moment she 
is rousing herself to energy, and 
the memory of her old name and a 
desire to command respect seem to 
be animating her and her ruler. 
Who shall say that before the close 
of the century there may not be 
once more an independent Egypt— 
the same Egypt which was known 
to the Patriarchs and the Greeks— 
vying with European and Asiatic 
lands in modern arts and modern 
commerce ? 

And if Egypt’s national life be 
wonderful, so al-o is her physical 
life—and her physical life is the 
Nile—a’ name as famous as any 
that the world can show. Many a 
river of the earth, has had, or has, 
its distinguishing epithet and its 
stirring history. Horace, stamping 
the Hydaspes as legendary, traced 
in ghat word a title of nobility. But 
what word or what cluster of words 
can express the sublime ideas which 
awaken at the name of the Nile! 
“Egypt,” said Herodotus 2300 
years ago, “is the gift of the Nile.” 
Mr. Osburn says to-day, ‘Egypt is 
the Nile, and the Nile is Egypt.” 
If in pagan days divine honours 
were ascribed to the Nile, it was 
for a better reason than could be 
rendered for most heathen worship. 
To natural perception the river was 
the giver of all good things: its 
favour was health and plenty; the 
withdrawal of its benefits would be 
ruin. And its mysteries might 
well impress and awe the mind, 
Its beginnings, so men thought, 
were from everlasting: no one 
could declare its generation; its 
course was immeasurable; the 
waters rose and fell without appar- 
ent cause. A time came when the 
Nile ceased to be divine; but it 
did not cease, and has not ceased, 
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to be a marvel. Its crecodile and 
behemoth too are still hallowed 
by association, though the former 
is not now adored. In short, to 
regard the Nile with sang froid is 


impossible, steel our hearts philo- ° 


sophically 2s we may. That ark 
of bulrushes among its flags pic- 
tured to our imaginations when 
reason had scarcely dawned, will 
present itself amid our studies and 
our researches. Pharaoh’s dream, 
the frogs, and the water of blood, 
the magicians with their enchant- 
ments, the rod of Aaron astonish- 
ing the monarch on the river's 
bank, cannot be driven away from 
the visible tide. Herodotus and 
his stories, Cleopatra and her 
charms, all these memories rush 
in when we think of the Nile. 
And this as if the Nile, devoid of 
interest in itself, required the aid 
of imagination to give it charm ! 
Nay, the truth is rather that the 
Nile, in all senses gifted and afflu- 
ent, and not as other rivers are, 
superadds a spiritual power to a 
surpassing natural grandeur. ‘This 
volume of water which has rolled 
thus for forty or fifty centuries 
along a course of 2000 miles, has 
been and is one of the greatest 
physical wonders. 

Mr. Osburn, in his ‘ Monumental 
History,’ shows us clearly how a 
daily observation of the Nile affects 
a visitor from Britain, About the 
winter solstice the Nile will ‘be 
found, he tells us, “a magnificent 
expanse of tolerably clear water, 
with the blue tinge which also 
distinguishes the waters of the 
Rhone as they issue from the Lake 
of Geneva.” The overflow is just 
past, and the scene is of a fertil- 
ity and beauty unequalled. ‘The 
vivid green of the springing. corn; 
the groves of pomegranate trees 
ablaze with the rich scarlet of their 
blossoms; the fresh breeze Jaden 
with the perfumes of gardens of 
roses and  orange-thickets; every 
tree and every shrub covered with 
sweet-scented flowers: these are 8 
few of the natural beauties that 
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welcome the stranger to the land of 
Ham. There is considerable same- 
ness in them, it is true, for he would 
observe little variety in the trees 
and plants, whether he first, entered 
Egypt by the gardens of Alexandria 
or the plain of Assouan. Yet it is 
the same everywhere, only because 
it would be impossible to make any 
addition to the sweetness of the 
odours, the brilliancy of the colours, 
or the exquisite beauty of the many 
forms of vegetable life, in the midst 
of which he wanders. It is mono- 
tonous, but it is the monotony of 
Paradise.” 

But to comprehend the power of 
the transformation, the Nile must be 
viewed at midsummer, contracted, 
turbid, slimy, stagnant, with black 
sun-cracked mud forming both its 
shores. All beyond them is sterility 
and sand, with the forms of trees, 
dust-coated and scarce distinguish- 
able, withering before the Spirit of 
the Desert. Thus must nature lie 
for a season that the reinvigorating 
power of the flood may have oppor- 
tunity for beneficence. And lo! its 
harbinger, the north wind, cleaving 
the sandy, burning atmosphere, 
makes its presence felt. The dust 
disappears, the colours of nature 
shine out again, and all is ex- 
pectation of the next great act. It 
comes at last. The word is heard 
from Oairo that the waters are 
rising, and the first green slimy 
condition of the augmented stream 
attests the fact. This greenness, 
however, is soon gone, and the 
waters wax more turbid as the 
tide advances rapidly. They be- 
come at last deep red like a river 
of blood, opaque and thick, through- 
out Upper Egypt. This is the Red 
Nile. The rise goes on now some- 
what ‘fitfully but incessantly. The 
thick .opaque character sometimes 
partially disappears, but the deep 
red hue never, during high Nile, 
until the lower lands are reach- 


ed, by which time much of 
the sediment has been de- 
posited. 


Along the banks nature a-tiptoe 
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waits for the welcome flood. In- 
defatigably it spreads itself over the 
burnt face of the wilderness, and 
the green herb is possible once more. 
Dams burst, and obstructions are 
carried away with a mighty noise, 
but the sound is not one of terror: 
all living things know it, and rush to 
meet the kindly power. And 
yet, though it comes to bless, 
its majesty, like the state of 
Jove, may be dangerous to the 
rash or improvident; an ill-fenced 
farm or village will be swept away 
like a hen-roost; but these are 
rare accidents. The general feeling 
is joy. “The men” (these are 
the words of Osburn, who has all 
along been followed in the descrip- 
tion of the overflow)— “the men, 
the children, the buffaloes, gambol 
in its refreshing waters, the broad 
waves sparkle with shoals of 
fish, and fowl of every wing flutter 
over them in clouds. Nor is 
this jubilee of nature confined 
to the higher orders of creation. 
The moment the sand becomes 
moistened by the approach of 
the fertilising waters, it is literally 
alive with insects innumerable. It 
is impossible to stand by the 
side of one of these noble streams, 
to see it every moment sweep- 
ing away some obstruction to 
its majestic course, and widening 
as it flows, without feeling the 
heart to expand with love and 
in the great 
Author of this annual miracle of 
mercy.” 

By midwinter the river is again 
running blue within its banks. 

And now, ere we pass to the 
chronicles of Egypt, a few thonghts 
are due to some important uses to 
which Providenee has been pleased 
to put this land. Abram, perishing 
of famine, was led thither and 
nourished at a time when he was 
childless, and his death must have 
frustrated the splendid promises 
which were to take effect through 
him. Later on, his descendants, 
still a small band, preceded by 
Joseph, found an asylum in Goshen, 
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and multiplied there a peculiar 
people, although at length evilly 
entreated. Again, on the banks of 
Nile the compassion of Pharaoh’s 
daughter reached the little being in 
whose doomed life were wrapped 
up, so to speak, the oracles of God, 
and the deliverance of His people. 
And, lastly, when another Joseph 
fled by night from the sword of 
Herod, and took the young Child 
and His mother, it was into Egypt 
that he departed. Thus were the 
purposes of heaven and the hope 
of the world made mysteriously 
to survive through the shelter of 
Egypt! 

It is impossible, in a paper of the 
length to which this can reach, to 
give a historical account, however 
meagre, of the country and _ its 
government; and yet to say nothing 
of its annals would be to omit one 
of the most interesting of the topics 
proposed for consideration. Perhaps 
if some well-known epochs in other 
history be selected, and the measure 
of Egyptian periods be taken by 
them as a scale, we may get some- 
thing of an outline which, filled in 
with a note or two, may take us 
irregularly down the stream of Time. 
For, as the learned reader will not 
require to be told, the Egyptians, 
as far as we know, were innocent 
of dates referring to any well- 
known era. They have recorded 
the lengths of reigns, but left it 
doubtful in regard to some of these 
whether they were distinct and 
consecutive, or wholly or partially 
contemporaneous. The student, 
therefore, can do no more than 
determine, to the best of his 
judgment, the actual saccession 
and chain of kings down to 
some known date; and then, by 
means of the chronology so obtain- 
ed, work back and reduce occur- 
rences to our standard of time. It 
is an interesting truth, that the old 
Egyptians left a profusion of records 
in the forms of tablets, papyrus- 
rolls, obelisks, pictures, statues, 
mummy - cases, &.; and that 
knowledge of the men and facts 


to which these relate has by no 
means reached its filness, as it was 
supposed a century agoto have done, 
On the contrary, the light, eclipsed 
at that time, seems to have been 
growing stronger ever since; and 
not only has knowledge of the.most 
ancient Egyptians increased most 
remarkably, but there is the best 
reason to hope that the means of 
full and accurate knowledge exist, 
and that the science of deciphering 
is all that we want to make us in- 
timately acquainted with this won- 
derful people and their long-sped 
ages. Great learning and acumen 
have been brought to bear on this 
alluring subject; and the regret now 
seems to be, not that the means of 
knowledge fail us, but that time and 
opportunity will not in our day 
suffice for the use of a fraction of the 
means. 

While we were ignorant ourselves, 
we moderns—after the manner of 
benighted and satisfied people— 
largely imputed ignorance and men- 
dacity to chroniclers. Dear old 
Herodotus was reviled as a story- 
teller (in a bad sense) or a dupe; 
Manetho and Eratosthenes as wilful 
impostors; Diodorus and Strabo as 
men to be heard with extreme cau- 
tion. But the admission of the 
light has tended to reconcile these 
ancients with each other, and with 
contemporary history. Discrepan- 
cies enough there are still; but 
instead of sneering at these, our 
pundits now indulge a hope that the 
difficulty has been only in ourselves, 
and that the keys of the enizgmas 
are in the temples, or the pyramids, 
or the tombs, or graven with an 
iron pen and lead in the rock for 
ever | 

We all remember how, in the 
Eastern story, Ali Baba, after he 
had robbed the robbers, took to 
measuring his gold in a vessel—he 
had so much that he could not pos- 
sibly count the coins, and so he 
took account of them by the bushel. 
Something in the same way, Egyp- 
tian histories, embarrassed by the 
wealth of their lore, give us bush- 
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els or sheaves of kings, reckoning 
them by dynasties, not reigns. It 
is very wellfor Roman empires, 
French monarchies, and such ephe- 
mera, to note the names of consuls 
or kings: old Egypt tells off its 
Pharaohs as we buy hobnails—by 
the score. Thirty-one dynasties, 
say the authorities, make up the 
account of government from the 
beginning of history to the- Mace- 
donian subjugation. And now to 
raise some idea of what these dy- 
nasties were. 

The most ancient fact popularly 
known concerning Egypt is, of 
course, the visit of the patriarch 
Abram. He found a Pharaoh on 
the throne, and this Pharaoh, as is 
said by some who have taken much 
trouble to investigite the matter, 
was King Acthoes of the 11th dy- 
nasty. The llth dynasty, let it 
be noted! and Acthoes was the 6th* 
of his dynasty. There had, there- 
fore, been ten dynasties and five 
reigns of another dynasty (to say 
nothing of god-dynasties and hero- 
dynasties) before the day of Abram. 
Who and what were all these dy- 
nasties? Well, some of the earliest 
—to wit, the gods and heroes who do 
not count in the thirty-one—were 
shadows, if not fables: shadows if, 
as some of the learned think, they 
represent Adam, Seth, Noah, and 
Noah’s son and grandsons; myths 
if their literal character of gods 
and demi-gods be not removed. 
And perhaps it may be thought, if 
proof of antiquity be the object, 
that Adam might serve the turn of 
the most ambitious. This, how- 
ever, is by no means the case, for 
Adam—the Adam that we are de- 
scended from—was created only 4004 
years before Christ, whereas Egypt 
claims to have had a king 18,000 
years before their first historical 
king; and further, the priests told 
Herodotus that the first historical 
king reigned 11,866 years before 
Herodotus was in Egypt—that is, 
11,800 years before Christ! This 
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boast, however, their own chronicler, 
Manetho, does not undertake to 
make good. He is content with 
8555 years before Ohbrist as the 
time of the first-recorded Pharaoh, 
which takes Egypt back, at any 
rate, to a date anterior to the Flood; 
and we find that there are moderns 
who, with a sort of geological li- 
cence, by no means-wish to limit 
the dates of Egypt to the Flood or 
the Oreation. It is not here intend- 
ed to say how these questions should 
be determined. Even if one of the 
god-kings be Noah himself, and 
another Phut his grandson, and 
another Mizraim, as some suppose, 
these, as Egyptian rulers, can hardly 
be called historical. And there is 
the less reason for dwelling on such 
speculations, that we do not get 
down very far in the lists before 
we come on a name that can be 
verified. Herodotus names a king 
Menes. Manetho’s list has the 
same name at the head of the 
first dynasty—ten dynasties before 
Abram’s friend. Now, a false list 
of names may have been given to 
Herodotus, and another false list 
may have been published by Man- 
etho—nothing was easier: it was 
only to invent the names, and the 
thing wasdone. But when men in 
the nineteenth century after Christ 
begin to learn how to read Egyp- 
tian inscriptions; and when, on 
tablets and in tombs of undoubted 
antiquity, and of a date little pos- 
terior to the monarch, we find, 
fresh and uneffaced, his name and 
the names of his successors, and an 
account of his works; when some 
of the works themselves, and the 
remains and traces of others, are 
yet to be seen on the surface of the 
earth; and when the inscriptions 
and the works agree with the ac- 
counts of ancient writers,—then we 
begin to feel that we are on solid 
ground. And we have the above 
proofs, all the learned agree, in the 
case of Menes. There was such a 
king; he was Egypt’s proto-mon- 





* Or 16th, according to some. The more moderate calculations here taken. 
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arch ; and if we put aside all cal- 
culations that would disagree with 
Scriptural chronology, and ac-ept 
the most modest antiquity for 
Menes, we must even then put him 
down as having lived 446 years 
before Abram. He is known not 
only to have lived, but to have 
undertaken vast engineering works, 
which means that he reigned over 
an advanced people. 

Menes, then, is our starting-point ; 
but we must not jump down to 
Abram yet. Another important 
king or two have to be noted before 
we arrive at Abram’s friend. Lord 
Byron wrote :— 

‘¢ What are the hopes of man? Old 
Egypt’s king 

Cheops erected the first pyramid 
And largest, thinking it was just the thing 

To | his memory whole and mummy 

nid 5 
But somebody or other rummaging, 

Burglariously broke his coffin’s lid. 

Let not a monument give you or me hopes, 
Since not a pinch of dust remains of 
Cheops.” 


In truth it is highly probable 
that not one pinch of dust does 
remain of Cheops. As regards his 
mummy, therefore, the design has 
been a failure; not so, however, 
as regards his memory ; for, even 
since Lord Byron wrote, this gene- 
ration has made acquaintance with 
old Cheops, and (if we may parody 
Sir Lucius O’Trigger), though his 
dirty dust may have slipped through 
our fingers, his memory and his 
family pictures are as fresh as ever. 
The recognition came about on this 
wise. The pyramid was robbed, 
the sarcophagus broken, and no- 
thing was demonstrable except that 
somebody had lain there. Never- 
theless Cheops was a match for 
Time. They ransacked .his tomb, 
and thought they had exhausted 
the secrets of the pyramid, but 
they had not. A cunning chamber 
was contrived in the mass of ma- 
sonry, which was entered in the 
year 1837 or thereabouts, to which 
time, from the date of its construc- 
tion long .before Abram, it had 
never been seen by mortal eye, 


never trodden by mortal foot, we 
may confidently believe. Before 
this discovery no hieroglyphic had 
been found in the pyramid, and it 
was believed that the invention of 
hieroglyphics was posterior to the 
building of the pyramid. The dis- 
covery of the chamber showed how 
little we knew about the matter, 
Whether or not it was a crafty de- 
vice of Cheops to keep his inscrip- 
tions locked away by themselves, 
certain it is that he did secure his 
inscriptions until an age when men 
knew their value and could read 
them. And now we know that 
Cheops, otherwise Shufa, otherwise 
Suphis, did build the great pyra- 
mid. His name and titles are em- 
blazoned therein, as are also the 
names of his kindred. Cheops 
was a king of the 4th dynasty. 
Chephren, the brother of Cheops, 
built the second pyramid, in which 
his name is inscribed; and the 
third pyramid was said by Hero- 
dotus to have been built by Myce- 
rinus or Mencherinus, the son and 
successor of Chephren. Manetho 
calls the same person Mencheres. 
The story of the building, and the 
existence of Mencheres himself, 
were set down as, fables by the 
scoffers, and the world was caution- 


ed against receiving the imposture. . 


Colonel Vyse, however, thirty years 
ago, vindicated the credit of the 
historians, and confounded the scep- 
tics, by finding the mummy and 
cerements of Mencheres, and the 
top of his coffin with his name 
thereon. So now the deposed and 
somewhat friable monarch, person- 
ally produced in court at the ten- 
der age of about 4000 years, with 
a label to prove his identity—the 
oldest inhabitant being unable to 
speak to the fact—is reinstated in 
all his rights and privileges. To 
speak seriously, the proofs of Men- 
cheres having reigned and_ built 
the third pyramid, and been buried 
in it, are accepted by the learned 
as conclesive. 

From Mencheres down to Ab- 
ram’s friend Acthoes we do not care 
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to mention any name. Acthoes 
seems to have settled a long intes- 
tine strife which had been raging 
concerning the limits of the god 
Osiris fur some generations; and 
we know that he was most. atten- 
tive to Abram and Sara, and that 
he had a polished off-hand way of 
apologising for any little inadver- 
tence. 

Phiops, Apappus, or Apbophis, 
of the 14th dynasty, is understood 
to be the Pharaoh who reigned 
when Joseph was sold into Egypt. 
He reigned at Heliopolis, the Scrip- 
tural On. He lived to receive 
Jacob and the patriarchs, and to 
establish them in Goshen, and died 
being eighty years old. His son 
Melaperes, and bis immediate suc- 
cessors, continued the same benevo- 
lent policy towards the Israelites, 
who multiplied and throve in Egypt 
until the 19th dynasty, wherein 
“there arose up a new king over 
Egypt which knew not Joseph.” 
This king, there is reason to be- 
lieve, was no other than the great 
Rameses; and some commentators 
go the length of saying that the 
great Rameses is no other than the 
great Sesostris. Let this identity 
be accepted, and we have the illus- 
trious Sesostris the first cause of 
the plagues and the Red Sea catas- 
trophe. He is not, however, our 
hard-hearted acquaintance of the 
Book of Exodus. Sesostris was a 
great builder of cities, monuments, 
and forts, as well as a great warrior. 
He was of a different stock from 
the monarchs who were friendly to 
Israel, and he made the children of 
Jacob toil in his quarries, form his 
bricks, drag his huge statues, exca- 
vate tombs, &c., instead of allow- 
ing them to thrive in the Jand of 
Goshen as heretofore. Thus were 
they disestablished and disendowed 
when Moses was born and ordered 
to be thrown into the Nile. His 
daughter, the tender-hearted Thu- 
oris, it is suggested, was the pre- 
server of Moses, and his mother by 
adoption, who bred him up in all 
the learning and wisdom of the 
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Egyptians, with the intention of 
placing him on the throne of Egypt. 
For this compassionate princess 
had been, for political purposes, 
married to an infant husband,—a 
husband who was as young as 
Moses was when he lay in the bul- 
rushes, and she did not hope to 
give birth to an heir. It may not 
have been her purpose at the time 
of the rescue to place Moses on the 
throne, because she had a brother 
then living; but this brother died 
soon after bis father Sesostris, leav- 
ing a very young son, in whose 
minority Thuoris herself reigned, 
and it was during this reign of 
hers probably that she formed such 
a large destiny for Moses. This 
explains the amount of the sacrifice 
which Moses made when he refused 
to be called the son of Pharaoh’s 
daughter, and preferred to suffer 
affliction with the people of God. 
When Moses slew the Egyptian, 
Thuoris was probably dead, and it 
was her husband Siphtha, now a 
middle-aged man, who sought to 
slay Moses. Siphtha, too, was 
dead before the day of the burning 
bush, by which time Sethos, the 
nephew of Thuoris, and during 
whose youth she had reigned, had 
succeeded to her throne, vice Moses, 
who declined the appointment. This 
Sethos is the man who could not 
be brought to see the importance 
of removing his Jewish disabilities, 
and who braved plagues and drown- 
ing rather than let Israel go. Be- 
sides his punishment while alive, 
he underwent that greatest of Egyp- 
tian misfortunes—that he could not 
be made a mummy of, seeing that 
he lay dead in the Red Sea. 

For some time afier the exodus 
the Scriptures say nothing about 
Egypt, until, in the First Book of 
Kings, we hear of Hadad, a young 
Edomite, who fled into Egypt, and 
married the sister of Tahpenes the 
queen. This must have been in 
the 2ist dynasty. In the 22d we 
arrive at that Shishak to whom 
Jeroboam fled, and with whom he 
found shelter until after the death 
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of Solomon. This Shishak was 
the first of the many foreign ene- 
mies who entered Jerusalem and 
pillaged the Temple. 

It is now necessary to hurry on 
or space will fail. Somewhere in 
the 24th Egyptian dynasty Rome 
was founded. About the same 
period the power of Egypt was de- 
clining, and she found it hard to 
keep off her Eastern enemies. As- 
syria now begins to be the great 
power, and to domineer over the 
neighbouring countries. In the 
25th dynasty the Assyrians got a 
check from Tirhaka or Tehrak, but 
the evil day was only postponed. 
Egypt and Greece fought side by 
side for a season, and the former 
took a part in wearing out the 
Jewish kingdom. Neco slew King 
Josiah, and carried Jehoahaz pri- 
soner to Egypt; but this same 
Neco quailed before Nebuchadnez- 
zar, who afterwards, it is supposed, 
invaded Egypt. The glory was 
now rapidly departing, and the 
26th dynasty was brought to an 
end by the Persian invasion. The 
old country had now to endure a 
whole dynasty (the 27th) of Persian 
kings, kicking hard all the time, 
but unable to remove her bonds, 
until at last, about 400 years B.o., 
she reconquered her freedom, and 
was ruled by Egyptian kings through 
the 28th, 29th, and 80th dynasties. 
Then again she was reduced by 
Persia, which furnished her 81st 
dynasty, and held her ground till 
the conquest by Alexander the 
Great, 382 -n.0. Just before the 
Christian era Egypt shared the fate 
of the other countries of the world 
and became a Roman province— 
the story of Cleopatra marking the 
period as a romantic point in his- 
tory. 

The language of this remarkable 
people is another curiosity. There 
is every reason to believe that the 
native Christian population read 
their Bibles and preserve their 
hymns and religious books in the 
same tongue which was used in the 
days of the Pharaohs. It has not 


been in common use since the 
twelfth century, but it would seem 
that there were persons who could 
speak it as late as the seventeenth 
century. This language has become 
a most important study, now that 
keys have been found for some of 
the hieroglyphics; for the country 
is absolutely covered with inscrip- 
tions, and most of these inscriptions 
contain information that we much 
desire to possess, Inscription, for. 
tunately for the curious of this 
country, was a perfect mania with 
the old Egyptians. Not only did 
they inscribe great monuments, 
tombs, &c., but they put their mark 
on everything that could carry it, 
There are, we firmly believe, the 
means of ample knowledge jf we 
can but find the wit to interpret. 
But, be it remembered, it is not so 
much the language (which, as has 
been said, is still preserved in sa 
cred books) as the characters in 
which it was written, which present 
the puzzle. One perplexity. arises 
from the fact that there were two 
languages—one fur ordinary uses, 
and the other known only to the 
priests. Besides which there were 
varieties of writing, used possibly 
according to fixed rules, but very 
confusing till the rules shall be 
found. Three varieties are recog- 
nised thus far. One would appear 
to be alphabetical writing, although 
done in pictures—that is to say, 
there is a sign for every letter, and, 
unfortunately, more than one sign 
for each. A second is simply pic- 
torial writing, wherein a drawing 
of the object stands for it. The 
third is a symbolical writing, where 
pictures do not stand for. the ob- 


jects which they represent, but for — 


some other objects signified by them 
figuratively or arbitrarily. In this 
last kind, the representation of some 
natural object—as a bird, a serpent, 
a hatchet—may represent a whole 
word, a syllable, or a letter. There 
are no stops. It has, however, come 
to light that very often, besides the 
characters which form the word, 4 
drawing of the thing intended is 
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given. The three kinds of writing 
are often intermixed in one inscrip- 
tion— wherefore, we know not—and 
thus a pretty complication was pre- 
sented; indeed, it was no wonder 
that at one time the hieroglyphics 
were looked upon as little more 
than quaint devices of little or no 
significance. Great genius, how- 
ever, and great patience having 
been exercised in respect of the 
writings, have at length solved 
some of the difficulties, and shown 
us how the rest may be solved. A 
stone was dug up at Rosetta in 
1798, having on it an inscription in 
three different characters, wholly 
in each character, and repeated. 
One of the characters was the 
Greek, which could be read; and 
it being suspected that the other 
two were the Egyptian forms of the 
saine words, the learned set to work, 
and before long had something like 
the beginning of an .alphabet. It 
was not till 1822 that M. Champol- 
lion, the most successful discoverer, 
published his vocabulary, which 
gave at once a clue and a new im- 
petus to the ingenious of all coun- 
tries. 

There are so many other heads 
under which it would be gratifying 
to write of ancient Egypt, that to 


have to turn away from them for 


want of space is grievous, Arts, 
sciences, religion, manners, monu- 
ments, dress, might all have fur- 
nished interesting periods. Possi- 
bly the pleasure of treating of these 
in a popular form may yet be in re- 
serve, if the public mind continue 
to -be occupied with Egypt. At 
present, it is imperative that we 
turn to those works of ancient 
Egypt which lead up to the achieve- 
ment that has put modern Egypt 
on every man’s tongue this day. 
Canals are not new things in Egypt. 
Menes constructed water-works on 
& magnificent scale. The draining 
of natural lakes and swamps, and 
the construction of artificial lakes, 
the diversion of the courses of 
streams (branches of the Nile), en- 
closing of stone reservoirs, and so 
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on, appear to have occupied all 
generations. The skill and labour- 
power being theirs, the application 
of them in this way was obvious, 
where terrestrial water was of such 
importance. It does not appear, 
however, to have occurred to any 
one before Sesostris to open up a 
water-communication with the Red 
Sea. He conceived such a design, and 
some say that he executed it; but 
there is no certainty as to whether 
he did the latter or not. Traces of 
a canal connecting the Nile with 
the Red Sea have certainly been 
discovered; and it is known that 
Pharaoh-Neco either re-formed that 
which Sesostris had before made, 
or was the author of the work. “ It 
went off,” says Mr. Kenrick, “ from 
the Nile in the neighbourhood of 
the modern town of Belbeis, sup- 
posed to represent the Bubastis 
Agria of the Greeks, and ran east- 
ward through a natural valley, the 
Goshen of Jewish history, till it 
reached the bitter Jakes, which 
derive their quality from the saline 
impregnations of the Desert. The 
influx of the waters of the Nile 
rendered them sweet, and they 
abounded in fish and aquatic birds. 
Issuing from these, it pursued a 
southerly course to Suez. Towards 
the western end its traces are very 
visible notwithstanding the deposit 
of the Nile, which has partly filled 
it up; towards the east, where the 
influence of the Desert is» more 
powerful, it has nearly disappeared.” 
Neco did not, however, perfect his 
canal, though he expended myriads 
of men in the excavation. Darius, 
who followed him on the work, 
effected the junction with the sea. 
Ptolemy II. completed the opera- 
tion, and added a flood-gate. The 
work, after all, was abandoned, and 
became only a relic of past great- 
ness and daring and skill. As 
an antiquity, the French explored 
its course during their occupation 
of Egypt at the beginning of the 
century. 

Although to connect the Red Sea 
with the Nile was in a manner to 
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connect it with the Mediterranean, 
the junction of the two seas does 
not seem to be what the Pharaohs 
had in view. They desired to make 
a port on the Red Sea available for 
shipping their own produce and, for 
trade between Egypt and the East, 
and something like a dockyard 
seems to have been established by 
them at Suez. What thought of 
barbarous Europe or her interests 
had great Egypt when she did this? 
what recked Europe whether Egypt 
did it or not? 

Now let fall the curtain on old 
Egypt. 

Raise the curtain again on the 
latter part of the nineteenth cen- 
tury after Ohrist, and what is the 
scene? The nations of the West 
grown to manhood, and civilised as 
no nations of the earth have ever 
before been, have penetrated to the 
ends of the world, and carried wealth 
and skill and energy into every 
zone. They have made the sea 
a highway, and ploughed it with 
keels borne down by mighty freights. 
The West and East, no longer 
strange one to another, advance 
each year in intercommunion and 
brotherhood, Means of intercourse, 
facilities of transport, increase apace, 
but as yet there is a stern physical 
impediment—the wayis long. Who 
shall minister to the impatience of 
modern minds? Who shall abridge 
the passage between the rising and 
the setting sun? Then stands 
forth Egypt—the Egypt that was 
Pharaoh’s— waking from a long 
sleep, decayed and halting, but 
trembling with a reflux of life. She 
vaunts that she will bring two seas 
together, that she will make the 
path of Europe and Asia straight. 
But men doubt—doubt her ability, 
her resources, her knowledge— 
doubt her, stamped as she is with 
the achievements of fifty centuries. 
She may fail; but while we can 
look at the pyramids and the sphinx 
and the labyrinth, it is impious to 
predict a failure. 

Egypt came to the rescue, and 
we have the word of Egypt’s Vice- 
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roy that the design of piercing the 
Isthmus was conceived by the na- 
tive Government, and was not 
adopted on the motion of a for- 
eigner. This, if we would judge 
impartially of the achievement, is 
very important consideration ; for 
we know how, from the very first, 
it has been imputed that European 
intrigue was the parent of the un. 
dertaking, and that political, not 
cosmopolitan, ends were to. be 
served by it. If, then, the volun- 
tary declaration of the Egyptian 
Prince can be relied on, it was with 
a view of regaining for his country 
an honourable place in the councils 
of the world, and of establishing 
her fame and his own, that he took 
the project under his protection, 
and resolved that the great idea 
should unfold into a mighty work, 
Well would it have been for the 
work and for its promoters if this 
had been understood ten or twelve 
years ago!—well, perhaps, for all 
concerned except M. F. de Lesseps, 
He is excepted, because, if there 
had been only smooth sailing—if 
there had been no imputation, no 
misrepresentation, no prophecy of 
failure, no seoffing—then the perse- 
verance, energy, and confidence of 
M. de Lesseps could not possibly 
stand out as they now do. The 
opponents of the scheme have given 
opportunity to M. de Lesseps of 
proving himself to be one of the 
great. In a tableau toward which 
the regard of the whole world is 
directed, his is the principal figure. 
With the fame of a work which 
rivals the work of Sesostris and of 
Cheops, the name of M. de Lesseps 
is associated for all time. 

They who have been watching 
the close of the affair for the last 
year or two may well be astonished 
when they look back and perceive 
how men refused to believe that 
which is now a patent fact—nay, 
how they did believe in and affirm 
results which have never come to 
pass. Our English commercial 
bodies, it is true, highly approved 
of the scheme when it was pro- 
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pounded tothem. They were taken 
captive, partly by the splendour of 
the conception, partly by the pro- 
spect of expansion which opened to 
their own profession. They signified 
their approval and good wishes, but 
this meant neither belief nor effec- 
tual support. It meant that, waiv- 
ing the question of the practicability 
of the design in an engineering, a 
financial, or a political acceptation, 
they would be delighted to see ac- 
complished the maritime canal 
which had been propounded to 
them by the lively portraiture of 
M. de Lesseps, or the forcible re- 
presentations of Mr. Lange. The 
living faith which is necessary to 
the excavation of long canals no 
less than to the removal of moun- 
tains, was not in them. They wished 
rather than hoped; and when they 
looked through the length and 
breadth of England, they found lit- 
tle to help their unbelief. The 
Prime Minister, a chief grown grey 
in worldly wisdom, to whom they 
were accustomed to -look for a 
shrewd, penetrating, perspicacious 
opinion of public acts, took the 
lead in denouncing the scheme. 
The dismemberment of Turkey and 
seizure of Egypt by a rival power 
that should bar us from our empire 
in the East, were what he saw fore- 
shadowed in M. de Lesseps’ prospec- 
tus; in M. de Lesseps himself he 
saw a charlatan. He refused to 
believe that there was the least in- 
tention of making a canal; and 
boldly affirmed that, if attempted, 
the work would be frustrated by 
natural impediments, and the pro- 
moters ruined by the failure. Such 
was the tone of the head of the Gov- 
ernment, who did. not fail to sway 
his subalterns, omsi#o send a gen- 
eral misgiving through the country. 
Referring to the tone of the 
press, we find many a journal that 
is now lauding the Canal in all its 
numbers, and preparing to electrify 
its readers with a description of 
the opening ceremonies, pointing 
the finger of scorn, dropping about 
such terms as “ swindle,” “ bubble,”’ 
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and otherwise damning with praise 
far beyond faintness. This encour- 
aging notice would be kept up all 
the week, and, at the week’s end, 
the weekly mentor which cannot 
err would decree that the thing was 
impossible and ruinous. Such dicta, 
inferior only to the words of fate, 
if inferior to them, would have 
stopped any ordinary man. Then 
it was set forth how M. de Lesseps 
was living deliciously—how he was 
madly flinging away the money of 
his dupes—how he was in league 
with the Viceroy to devote the 
Egyptians to a worse than negro 
slavery, and to death in the wilder- 
ness. “The Oanul will be a stag- 
nant ditch,” said some. “It will 
be a wild unmanageable current,” 
said others. “It will silt up with 
the deposit of the Nile.” “It will 
be filled by the sand of the Des- 
ert.” “The bitter lakes, through 
which it is to pass, will be filled up 
with salt.” “The Mediterranean 
entrance cannot be kept open.” 
These, and many more, were the 
cheering prophecies that M. de 
Lesseps was complimented with in 
English journals, which, after de- 
ciding that the Canal could not be 
made, were especially careful to 
affix to it the brand of commercial 
infamy by showing that it would 
not pay. 

M. de Lesseps procured a conces- 
sion from the Viceroy sanctioning 
the commencement of the works; 
but this concession was not good 
without the Sultan’s ratification, 
and great pressure was put upon 
the Sultan to induce him to with- 
hold his approval. The difficulty 
was at. length overcome through 
the perseverance and insistance of 
M. de Lesseps, who forthwith made 
a demonstration by commencing 
the works. The scorn with which 
this act was treated by some of our 
writers could hardly be exceeded. 
It was an impudent pretence, they 
said, got up to quiet the weak minds 
of his dupes—paltry, futile, and 
disingenuous. In spite of this, M. 
de Lesseps worked on. 
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Now, whether the Suez Canal 
will prove a triumph of engineer- 
ing, whether it will ultimately be a 
paying speculation, and whether it 
may be made to operate injuriously 
to England, are questions which it 
is not intended here to decide. 
They must receive a solution short- 
ly, and we may await it. But many 
of the accusations against M. de 
Lesseps and against his work have 
already been repelled. He has an- 
swered the taunt, that he never con- 
templated any real work, by actu- 
ally completing a very great work: 
he has shown that an enormous 
amount of dredging may be kept 
continually in process. He has 
made no slave in the wilderness. 
M. de Lesseps is clearly no charla- 
tan. If he should fail, it will be 
said of him as of Phaéthon, ‘“ mag- 
nis tamen excidit ausis.” 

It is time now to say something of 
what M. de Lesseps undertook to do, 
and, the better to understand this, 
it will be well to look at the map 
which accompanies this paper, and 
which is reduced in scale, by per- 
mission of the author, from a map 
which was appended to Mr. Hawk- 
shaw’s, F.R8., Report to the Egyp- 
tian Government in 1863, concern- 
ing the Oanal. The ultimate design 
was to pierce the Isthmus from 
the Bay of Pelusium to Suez by a 
ship-canal, but, in order to do this, 
preliminary works were necessary. 
Suez had no fresh water save what 
was bronght in tanks from Cairo; 
it therefore was required, for the 
existence of the workmen and for 
the prosecution of the works, that 
plenty of fresh water should be 
forthcoming. A fresh-water canal 
from the Nile to the ship-canal was 
in consequence designed and exe- 
euted. It leaves the Nile near 
Cairo, and takes the course indi- 
cated by the line on the map to 
Lake Timseh. It is 26 feet wide 
and 4 feet deep. While it was in 
progress water had to be brought 
to the workmen on the backs of 
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camels, but when it was once com- 
plete, a supply along the line of the 
ship-canal was possible. Having 
thus got water, the next care was 
the construction of a depot, and 
this was established on the north 
shore of Lake Timseh. Ismailia 
is the name of it, derived from that 
of the PachaIsmail. This town has 
now grown so large that it contains 
5000 inhabitants. 

In making the fresh-water canal, 
the Company foresaw that by this 
means much land heretofore desert 
might be brought into cultivation. 
They therefore procured the right 
of cultivating such land as they 
might render fertile. This right 
they afterwards sold back with the 
fresh-water canal to the Egyptian 
Government, who are bound to main- 
tain the Canal works. The sale ap- 
pears to have been much to the 
Company’s advantage. 

Nothing now barred the realisa- 
tion of the project of the ship-canal, 
which was accordingly proceeded 
with. This canal takes the line 
(see map) froin Port Suid, a creation 
of the Company, in the Bay of Pe- 
lusium, by Lake Menzaleh, Lake 
Buleh, Lake Timseh, and the bitter 
lakes, to Suez. ‘In that part of the 
Isthmus of Suez,’ says Mr. Hawk- 
shaw, in his Report,* “ extending 
from the Red Sea to the Mediter- 
ranean, there is a remarkable valley 
or depression of the soil. Begin- 
ning at the upper end of the Red 
Sea, this depression passes from 
Suez round the north-eastern side 
of the mountain of Généffé, by El 
Ambak, Serapeum, Timeal, E! Guisr, 
and Kanlara to Port Said, and sinks 
in places below the surface of the 
Red Sea and of the Mediterranean.” 
It was along this depression that 
the ship-canal was intended to run. 
Formerly a belief existed that the 
Red Sea level was higher by 80} 
feet than the level of the Mediter- 
ranean. A survey made at the end 
of the last century, by direction 
of the first Napoleon, seemed to 





* Report of John Hawkshaw, F.R.S,, to the Egyptian Government, 3d Feb. 1863. 
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confirm this belief. The belief was 
nevertheless proved to be an error, 
by the incontrovertible evidence of 
M. Bourdaloue, who, in 1846, exe- 
cuted a most careful survey, and 
ascertained that the levels of the 
Red Sea and the Mediterranean, if 
they differ at all, differ by only a 
few inches; that is to say, inappre- 
ciably as regards the Canal. 

It was of course proper to execute 
the different portions of this great 
work in such order that every part 
done should aid the completion of 
the remainder; and communication 
between the Bay of Pelusium and 
Lake Timseh being manifestly an 
auxiliary, the first instalment of the 
ship-canal was a channel of compa- 
ratively small dimensions, joining 
those points. This work appears to 


have been at first of about the same 
section as the fresh-water canal be- 
fore mentioned, sufficient, neverthe- 
less, for the passage of flat-bottomed 
boats of small draught of water. It 
was formed by dredging through 
Lake Menzaleh, and by digging and 


excavating over the ground between 
Lakes Menzaleh and Timseh. A 
portion of the jetty at Port Said 
was likewise executed, and another 
depot, with workshops, plant, and 
machinery, was there established. 
This work at Port Said, not more 
than seven years old, was the germ 
of a town which now contains 10,000 
inhabitants. Not only has the town 
been built, but much of the site of 
it has been reclaimed from the sea in 
that interval. Beginning by draw- 
ing its provisions, water, and fuel 
from Damietta, a town far to the 
westward, the town of Port Said, 
as it and the works of the Canal ad- 
vanced together, gradually threw 
off its dependence on Damietta, 
and a co-operative relationship be- 
tween Ismailia and Port Said rip- 
ened. The fresh water is now 
pumped by a fifty-horse-power en- 
gine through pipes from the canal 
near Ismailia to Port Said, and of 
course to every intermediate sta- 
tion on the line of the maritime 
canal. 
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At this stage then, we have, 1st, 
The water of the Nile brought to 
Lake Timseh; 2d, Port Said and 
Ismailia established; 8d, A boat- 
eanal, in working condition, from 
Port Said to Ismailia; 4th, Fresh 
water carried all along the line north 
of Timseh; 5th, A jetty, partly 
constructed, at Port Said. Lake 
Timseh was generally dry, or nearly 
so; and when its basin was con- 
nected with the Mediterranean, as 
recorded above, the waters of the 
sea rushed into the basin, and began 
to fill it. It was five months before 
the basin was full. Let it be noted 
that the levels of the fresh and salt 
canals are not the same, and that 
they are separated by two locks, 
It will be seen at once how stone, 
quarried anywhere along the line 
between Ismailia and Port Said, 
could be made available wherever 
wanted for the works. Stone from 
the shores of Timseh is in the jetty 
of Port Said. 

The next undertaking was the 
extension of the fresh-water canal 
to Suez; and this ‘was successfully 
carried out. Suez now, like Port 
Said, enjoyed its continuous supply 
of fresh water, and new and excel- 
lent stone-quarries at Généffé be- 
came available for the whole works. 
The southern branch of the fresh- 
water canal runs, through part of 
its length, in the channel of the old 
canal of the Pharaohs. It need not 
be added, if the reader has kept 
his eye on the map, that as soon as 
the fresh-water canal was complete 
to Suez, there was water-communi- 
cation for flat-bottomed boats from 
the Mediterranean to the Red Sea. 
All that was yet done was, however, 
but preliminary work. The for- 
mation of a harbour at either end, 
and the great canal for ships, had 
now to be proceeded with, and the 
last five years have been spent in 
indefatigably pushing forward these 
operations, 

The whole length of the Canal is 
about ninety miles. From Suez to 
the bitter lakes is above twelve miles; 
the passage through the bitter lakes 
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js about twenty-four miles; eight 
miles from these to Lake Timseh ; 
through Lake Timseh, three miles; 
on to Lake Bule, eleven miles; 
eleven more to Lake Menzaleh; 
and through Lake Menzaleh, twenty 
miles. The established width is 328 
feet; but, where difficult cuttings 
occur, the width is less. The sides 
slope to a width at bottom of 246 
feet. The highest ground cut 
through is at El Guisr, where the 
excavation is 85 feet. At Serapeum 
there is acutting of 62 feet. Nearer 
Suez there is a cutting of 56 feet. 
Through the lakes the channel was 
of course dredged. The depth of 
the Canal is 26 feet. 

The last act recorded was the let- 
ting in of the waters of the Red Sea 
tothe bitter lakes, which, it is pre- 
sumed, are still filling, they having 
been almost dry till the Canal was 
" made. : 

Two jetties or moles stretch into 
the sea, one nearly 3000 yards long, 
the other 2000 yards, to form the 
harbour of Port Said. At 3000 
yards from the coast-line a water- 
depth of 30 feet is found. The 
harbour-works have, of course, been 
very heavy and expensive. At 
Suez the Oompany are forming a 
mole of 900 yards long, under shel- 
ter of which the ship-channel’ to 
deep water has been formed by 
dredging. 

Somewhere about £12,000,000 has 
been expended upon the work. The 
quantities of earth excavated and 
dredged out have seemed fabulous 
when put in figures. 
used have been, to agreat extent, in¢ 
vented for this work, and are of great 
power and ingenuity. The dredging 
and pumping has gone on night and 
day. A railway,* it should be 
added, has been made from Suez to 
Ismailia. 

Such is the work as it stands. All 
who may see it will say that it is 
gigantic; but they will only half 
appreciate the achievement if they 
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view it independently of the force 
and constancy with which it has 
been pushed forward. 

So far every difficulty has been 
overcome. It still remains to be 
proved whether access to, and depth 
in, the Canal can be maintained with 
reasonable labour, and whether, if 
it be maintained, the income will 
exceed the outlay. It is certain 
that the ancient canals of the Isth- 
mus were for some reason or other 
abandoned, and that the result was 
the same on every occasion of their 
trials. But the conditions in the 
present day are widely different 
from what they have ever before 
been; and there is every reason to 
expect that the skill which, so far, 
has overcome all difficulties, will 
not have been at fault in reckoning 
the ultimate value of the perform- 
ance. 

Before this paper can be in type, 
the initial sufficiency of the Suez 
Canal willhave been tested by the 
passage of a fleet of steam-ships 
freighted with the great, the beauti- 
ful, the rich, the curious. Let Great 
Britain wish success with all her 
hearts, casting aside dark forebodings 
and narrow jealousies. It has been 
her boast hitherto that she has made 
her greatness consist with the pro- 
gress of mankind, not that it has 
been antagonistic thereto. New de- 
fences, new treaties, a new policy, 
will doubtless now be necessary ; 
and should some knot worthy the 
remedy gather, we must cut it, as 
we have done before, with the sword. 
There is a parry for every thrust ; 
therefore let us turn from the speck 
of shadow, and look towards the 
extended prospect of brightness. 
That which brings Europe near to 
India, brings also India near to 
Europe, and India is England’s. We 
must do our duty by India, and 
make her a tower of strength; then 
we, and not our rivals, will be 
the gainers by the piercing of the 
Isthmus, 





* Not shown on the map. 
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SECOND PART—IN 


ENGLAND. 


Containing the events of Twenty-two Years. 


Tue reader has now made the 
acquaintance of at least one of the 
dramatis persone of this history. It 
is the object: of the second part of 
the Introduction to make him more 
or less acquainted with most of the 
others, and also, to some extent, with 
a certain English town with which 
they had much to do. 

This town is called Denethorp, and 
is one of a numerous class of places 
that have been ruined by railways. 
Once upon a time it was not a mere 
country town like any other country 
town. As far back as the reign of 
Elizabeth it had been famous for its 
manufacture of woollen fabrics, and 
its weavers and clothiers formed a 
privileged class, and were a real 
power in the land. The curious 
may still see, in the office of its clerk 
of the peace, two or ‘three charters, 
of various degrees of antiquity, con- 
ferring upon the place various 
strange, valueless, and impolitic 
rights and immunities. For a long 
time its prosperity continued. 
Machines became invented and im- 
proved; and one of the most cele- 
brated inventors and improvers was 
a Denethorp man. Then the place 
improved also. Mills began to be 
built on every side; new settlers 
came from a distance; and, what 
with strikes and machine-breaking, 
the Recorder of the day began to 
find his hands quite full. But, when 
machinery began to be applied to 
locomotion, and when the country 
began to find out that the goods 
which formed the staple of the place 
were more easily and cheaply ob- 
tained from the north than from the 
south-west, the prosperity of the 
place simply collapsed, never to be 


restored. Itis difficult now to see 
what use is fulfilled-by its existence, 
except to provide the neighbouring 
parishes with a market for the pur- 
pose of selling corn by sample. 

It was here, then, in this little 
town, that, in the days of its modest 
prosperity, and before those of its 
vain ambition, “the Doctor,” as 
he was called by neighbours, or 
Mr. Warden, as they should have 
called him, was sitting with his 
young wife in the parlour of his . 
newly-furnished brick house that 
stood in the outskirts of the town, 
and that had a sort of prescriptive 
right to be the house of the doctor 
for the time being. He was a young 
man who had not long since come 
from Redchester, and had paid 
money for his practice in Denethorp. 
It was upon the strength of that 
practice that he had taken a wife. 

Young as he was—he could not 
well be more than thirty—the most 
unskilled observer could not have 
taken him for anything but a coun- 
try doctor of a well-known but not 
of the highest type. He was tall and 
robust, but inclined to fatness, with 
a red full face that told of much 
exposure to wind and weather, and 
with a little of that undefinable look 
about him that belongs to a man 
who spends a great deal of his time 
on horseback as part of his regular 
day’s work. His hands were large 
and red, but well trimmed and 
eared for; and his expression— 
which was by nature that of a 
good-humoured, easy-going fellow, 
who would complacently take the 
good and ill of life, whichever 
might happen to turn up, without 
making any particular effort to 
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secure the one or to avoid the 
other—had already acquired some- 
thing of that unmistakable sort of 
artificial gravity that is peculiar to 
and inseparable from the profession 
of medicine. Women of his own 
rank of life, which was obviously 
not very high, who regarded only 
his number of inches, his curling 
brown hair, lis blue eyes, his white 
teeth, and his round and jolly voice, 
were unanimous in thinking the 
new doctor a handsome man: and, 
doubtless, his plain, quiet-looking 
wife, the daughter of a druggist in 
Redchester, had been of that opin- 
ion also. With the men of the place, 
too, h. got on famously. They 
set him down asa good fellow, and 
considered him an acquisition to 
the club of tradesmen that met 
nightly behind the bar of the 
King’s Head. Thus, what with 
his personal and social advantages, 
his youth did not tell much against 
his professional prospects. Indeed, 
for that matter, when he first came 
to Denethorp its inhabitants had 
to exercise Hobson’s choice in the 
selection of their physician. Pa- 
tients had either to go to “the 
Doctor,” or else to doctor them- 
selves: and it soon became an un- 
derstood thing that people must 
avoid being taken suddenly - ill 
when the hounds met within the 
reach of a man who kept but one 
horse. 

On the whole, it was thought 
by her friends that Mrs. Warden 
had done very well indeed for her- 
self and her family in marrying the 
doctor at Denethorp. It is true 
that, when she and her husband 
had become well settled down, she 
found that she had to spend a good 
many solitary hours; but that she 
took as a matter of course. To 
spend his evenings among his ac- 
quaintances, settling the affairs of 
the world, the nation, and the 
town, until he had drunk more 
punch than was quite good for him, 
was, according to her experience, 
only a necessary phenomenon of 
the masculine nature. Her father 
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had always done the same; so had 
her brothers; so had every trades- 
man and professional man in her 
native place; and, had her experi- 
ence been very much wider than it 
was, she would have found much 
the same state of things everywhere 
throughout the kingdom. It was, 
at all events, a symptom of the 
time, of which she never com- 
plained.or dreamed of complain- 
ing. 

But on this particular evening it 
was far too cold to tempt the Doe- 
tor to turn out unnecessarily, even 
to go as far as the King’s Head. 
So he contented himself with draw- 
ing his chair well in to the fire, 
placing his big feet on the brightly- 
polished fender, mixing himself a 
stiff tumbler of hot grog, filling his 
long clay pipe, and so preparing to 
enjoy a domestic evening with his 
wife, who was devoting to needle- 
work all the attention that she could 
spare from the baby. 

It must not, however, be supposed 
that the hour was by any means 
late. The Doctor used to begin his 
evening as soon as he had dined, 
supposing that his patients had 
not kept him from home; and the 
church-clock had struck no more 
than four when he took the first 
sip from his glass. By the time 
that he had taken a second, a horn 
was heard, of which the well-known 
sound announced the arrival of the 
coach from Redchester. 

“Poor devils of outsiders!” said 
the Doctor. “They must be frozen 
to each other’s sides. Well, thank 
the Lord, I’m not likely to be 
wanted to-night.” 

“ How is Anne Webb, Jack?” 

“Oh, she can’t be so unmerciful 
as to be confined on such a night 
— except to the house;” and he 
laughed at his own joke. “Not 
bad that; eh, Lorry?” 

Mrs. Warden smiled, but merely 
out of sympathy; for — 
like a joke was altogether beyop 
her. 

“T say, Lorry,” he said after a 
pause of some ten minutes, “ this 
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frost is a confounded shame. I 
meant to have had at least two 
days. But that’s always the way 
when the meet’s hard by and one 
has just a bit of spare time.” 

Just then the clock struck the 
quarter; and as this is the whole 
of the conversation that passed 
between them in the space of fif- 
teen minutes, it may be fairly as- 
sumed that the Doctor belonged to 
that numerous class who are by no 
means so sociable at home as they 
are when abroad. 

But he was not fated to lose his 
evening’s gossip after all. The 
clock had not had time to chime 
another quarter when a knock at 
the door announced the arrival, 
cold as the evening was, of a young 
man of about the same age as 
the Doctor, but of a smarter and 
— appearance. 

“Why, White, my boy !—well, I 
do call this friendly. Hope no- 
thing’s the matter, though ? ” 

“Nothing but cold, and that 
you can set right for me without 


going to the surgery. How snug 


you are in here! Have you any 
sisters, Mrs. Warden? Because 
then——”’ 

Mrs, Warden smiled pleasantly. 

“Have you looked in at the 
Head, White?” asked her hus- 
band. 

“For a minute; but it was dull 
as ditch water. There were only 
Willet, you know, and old Smith; 
and I couldn’t stand that, of course. 
So as I knew my fire would be out, 
I came on to yours.” 

“Make yourself 
then.” 

“T will. What’s the news?” 

“Oh, there’s a good crop of 
rheumatism just now, and that 
sort of thing. But, between you 
and IJ, the place is a bit of a sell.” 

“Why so?” 

“One can’t make much out of 
rheumatism. What I like are pa- 
tients with gout, my boy; they’re 
the sort to pay.” 

“Ty see,” 

“We're not like you lawyers; 


comfortable, 
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we can’t make patients if they’re 
not ready made.” 

“T don’t know about that.” 

‘“* Well, anyhow, it’s a poor sort 
of place, only to have one good 
family within a dozen miles,” 

“The Raymonds? But then 
they’re a dozen in themselves,” 

“Poor little things!” said Mrs, 
Warden, compassionately. 

‘* Yes, they take a lot of physic; 
but then they give one a lot of 
trouble. Mrs. Raymond seems to 
think one has nothing to do but 
run after her children if one of 
their little fingers aches. And 
what’s the news with you?” 

“With me? Oh, nothing. But 
there’s some news of one of our 
clients that'll interest you—and 
you too, Mrs, Warden.” 

“ And what’s that?” 

“ Old Clare’s coming back.” 

** What !—to Earl’s Dene? ”’ 

“ Yes—and Miss with him.” 

“Phen there'll be some fine 
doings this winter, I suppose?” 

“Hm! The old _ gentleman’s 
coming to be quiet, he says: and 
Miss must have changed from what 
she was if we get any fine doings 
out of her.” 

“What was she, then?” 

“ She wasn’t down here much, 
you know. But she was very odd 
—damned odd, in fact; and I don’t 
think she and the old gentleman 
used to pull too well together.” 

‘“* Will of her own, eh? ” 

“ And a very queer will too. I 
don’t believe she ever danced since 
she was born.” 

“ Methodistical ? ” 

‘“‘ Proud, I should say.” 

“ Pretty ? ” 

*‘Soso. But, I don’t care much 
for that style. I think a pretty 
woman’s one that'll let you kiss 
her—ha, ha, ha! ” 

‘*For shame, Mr. White!” said 
Mrs. Warden. 

“Why, there were a lot of fellows 
mad about her, I know; and she’d 
never speak to one of ’em. And 
well they might be, for I don’t 
mind saying that I'd give a round 
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plum for her myself if I had it, 
and be a good many pennies the 
richer.” 

* Perhaps she did her flirting up 
in town?” 

“She was queerer up there than 
down here.”’ 

“‘ What did she do there, then?” 

“T have to see the old gentleman 
sometimes, you know, up in Lon- 
don; so I’ve met her at dinner. I 
sat next a bishop once, at the last 
election time. I wonder who'll 
stand for the courty now?” 

“ And Miss Olare? ” 

“Miss Anne? She talked—didn’t 
she talk! The bishop was scared 
out of his seven senses, and the old 
gentleman got to look like a lobster 
—and no wonder.” 

“ And what did she talk about?” 

“Lord knows what she didn’t! 
But she made out everything to be 
shams—Crown, and Lords, and Par- 
liament, and law and all; and as to 
the Constitution—damme, I can’t 
say what she did’nt say ; I know she 
made me stare.” 

“But that was treason! ” said the 
Doctor. 

“ And blasphemy!” said his wife. 

“IfI’d been her father, I’d have 
whipped her and packed her off to 
bed. I expect that’s why he sent 
her abroad.” 

“Why, the devil must be in the 
girl,” said the Doctor. “ I must get 
up diseases of the brain before they 
come home, and lay in a stock of 
strait-waistcoats. We are to have 
nice neighbours, it seems.” 

“Tt must be a great trial for the 
poor old gentleman,” said the law- 
yer; “‘and he member for the 
county, and a good Tory, and all, 
You'll have two good patients, I ex- 
pect, in a day or two.” 

“‘ How long has she been abroad ?” 

“Oh, it?s some years now. It 
was just before those damned 
Frenchmen began to play their 
pranks.” 

“Began to? as if one didn’t 
know what the French were, ever 
since — ever since one was born. 
A cowardly pack of vermin! I 
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wish I had the doctoring of a 
few.” 

“ Oh, John! ” said Mrs. Warden. 

“T do, though. I know what dose 
I'd give a Frenchman. He wouldn’t 
care to try it twice, I fancy. Ha, 
ha, ha!” 

“What'd you give him?” asked 
the lawyer. 

“Something that’d soon make 
him bring up his frogs, anyhow.” 

“T thought you meant you’d treat 
him surgically.” 

“So 1 would, too. I'd cut his 
frog-swallowing throat, and hang 
him up by his own wooden heels; 
and that’s surgical enough, I think.” 

Mr. Warden was certainly begin- 
ning to get comfortable. Indeed he 
was getting remarkably so, when a 
neat-looking servant-girl entered the 
room with the unwelcome news— 
does it not always happen so ?—that 
the Doctor was wanted. 

His first words on being disturb- 
ed were about as complimentary 
to.his patients in general as his 
last had been to the French nation; 
his next were a distinct refusal to 


turn out, even if the message had 


come from LEarl’s Dene _ itself— 
which was not likely, seeing that 
Mr. Olare was in London and Miss 
Clare abroad. 

‘But hadn’t you better see who 
it is, John?” asked his wife, 
quietly. 

*¢ And who the devil is it?” 

“Tis Dick, ostler from the Head, 
sir. A lady’s been took bad in the 
coach.” 

“Confound her! Couldn’t she 
wait till she got to Sturfield? Well, 
if I must I must, I suppose. Where 
is she? At the Head? I daresay 
it’s nothing.” 

With his wife’s aid he wrapped 
himself up, and then, having prim- 
ed himself with another stiff half- 
tumbler, he set off towards the 
market-place, accompanied by the 
messenger. 

“What is it, 
Dick?” 

“Not I, Doctor, nor nobody. 
Lady’s got a genelman, as is from 


do you know, 
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foreign parts, belike. Leastwise 
none on us can’t make ’em out, not 
none; not even missus.” 

* Then Dick, if the missus can’t, 
nobody can.” 

“Right for you, Doctor. She be 
a sharp un!” 

The King’s Head was in a state 
of extraordinary commotion, which 
hardly calmed down even upon the 
arrival of the Doctor. The ordinary 
bustle consequent upon the change 
of horses was over; but the land- 
lord was staring and whistling in a 
bewildered way, the chamber-maid 
was running wildly, and without 
an object, up and down stairs, and 
the sharp mistress was scolding 
everybody impartially, and with- 
out reason, One or two habitués 
of the parlour, whom no weather 
had been known to keep away for 
twenty years, were both talking 
atonce and giving all sorts of con- 
tradictory advice to which no one 
listened. 

The Doctor himself was seized 
upon by the landlady, who at once 
led him to an up-stairs bedroom. 

He saw a woman lying upon the 
bed, a man, whom he guessed to be 
her husband, standing by her side 


There have been so many good 
women in the world—for every- 
body knows or has known one, and 
most people know or have known 
more than one—that it would. be 
unfair and invidious to say of any 
one woman that she was the best 
who ever lived, Nevertheless, had 
all Denetborp and all its neighbour- 
hood been polled on the subject, it 
would have given an unhesitating 
and unanimous vote for this Mrs. 
Raymond. She more than supplied 
the want of a resident family at 
Earle’s Dene; and if New Court 
had but little political influence, it 
had all the love and affection that 
Earl’s Dene wanted. If she had 
lived beyond middle age it may 
safely be said that none of the com- 


in a state of helpless distress, and 
a little girl, of some three or four 
years of age, crying in a corner, 
On addressing the man, he found 
him to be a Frenchman; but, as 
neither could speak a word of the 
other’s language, the discovery was 
not of much use. Turning, there- 
fore, his attention to the woman, he 
saw that she was in a raging fever 
that would in all probability confine 
her to her bed for many weeks to 
come, even if it ever allowed her to 
leave it alive. 

Having done what he could un- 


der the circumstances—given the . 


landlady such directions as _ he 
thought necessary—told her not to 
be alarmed about the expense fora 
day or two—and had another glass 
of grog at the bar—he went straight 
home, and, as he always did under 
circumstances that at all ran out of 
the usual groove, consulted his wife. 
She, as she was apt to do, said lit- 
tle, but did the wisest thing that 
could be doné. She made her hus- 
band go to bed, went to bed herself, 
called at the King’s Head early the 
next morning, and then, without de- 
lay, went to see Mrs. Raymond of 
New Court. 


II. 


plications of this history would ever 
have been brought about; for no- 
thing with which she had to do 
was ever known to go wrong. As 
for her husband, he was anything 
but a nonentity; he was a most 
admirable country gentleman—and 
than that what higher praise can 
be bestowed ?—but he believed in 
his wife as much as the rest of their 
world, or even more, if that had 
been possible. There are some 
women whose husbands at their 
death have nothing left but to sit 
down and die for company; and 
Mrs. Raymond of New Court was 
one of these women. 

This excellent lady lost no time 
in becoming acquainted with the 


unfortunate strangers, whom she 
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found out fo be French refugees 
trying to make their way to Lon- 
don—not because they had friends 
or prospects there, but just because 
they knew not where else to go. 
The child, she learned also, was 
not a daughter, but an orphan niece 
of Madame. As much through her 
care and kindness as through any 
skill of his, the Doctor’s patient 
recovered; and there would have 
been no difficulty about his bill 
even had he made any. And then 
it ended in Monsieur and Madame 
Lefort establishing themselves in 
Denethorp for good and all. They 
could teach a great many things 
between them; and so they joined 
that large army of emigrant teach- 
ers with whom those of us who can 
date back the days of their instruc- 
tion to the beginning of the cen- 
tury have so many recollections, 
half ludicrous, half pathetic. 

At first, of course, Denethorp 
did not afford these two very much 
opening; and they had to thank 
their patroness for tiding them over 
a great many early difficulties. In 
acting thus towards them, the lady 
of New Court was no doubt mainly 
moved by the generosity of her 
heart; but she had another motive. 
Her little girl, her only surviving 
child—for, as a mother, she had 
been as unfortunate as she had 
deserved to be the reverse—was 
within a year or two of needing 
teachers, and the mother could not 
but feel what an admirable thing 
it would be to have two persons 
close at hand who would save her 
from being obliged to send her 
child away too. soon. In a few 
years, too, the new prosperity of 
the town created a class of mill- 
owners’ daughters with an ambition 
of becoming fine ladies; and a girl- 
school sprang up in the place which 
was patronised by many Redchester 
people. So that, ere long, the posi- 
tion of the foreigners considerably 
improved. 

They were both young at the 
time of their arrival; and, not very 
jong after it, Madame Lefort bore 
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her husband a daughter, who was 
christened Marie. About ten years 
afterwards she gave her husband a 
second family, as it were, in the 
persons of a boy and a girl—in giv- 
ing birth to the latter of whom, 
she, after having been in chronic ill 
health for some years past, died. 

Death, indeed, had been busy at 
Denethorp just then, and had car- 
ried away at least three of those 
who have been mentioned in this 
chapter — mentioned, apparently, 
only that they might immediately 
disappear. 

Not only had Madame Lefort 
left her husband with a young 
family upon his hands, but her 
friend Mrs. Warden and her patron- 
ess Mra. Raymond were also no 
more; and Alice Raymond, the 
young heiress of New Court, was 
soon left not only motherless but 
fatherless also. 

The latter, when Europe was 
once more at peace, was sent by 
her guardians to finish her educa- 
tion abroad; and, at her own re- 
quest, was allowed to take with her 
the niece of Madame Lefort, who 
had always been a pet at New 
Court, and had to a very great ex- 
tent been a sharer in the lessons 
and games of its heiress. Alice 
managed this arrangement quite as 
much for the sake of her own plea- 
sure and comfort as in order to 
keep up her mother’s kindness to 
the family; indeed, her affection 
for her playmate was that of a 
sister. And so now she carried her 
off to Paris as her companion, both 
in name and in fact. 

Marie, however, had never been. 
so fortunate as to have had much 
sharein her cousin’s advantages, 
While the two were yet mere chil- 
dren, and the latter was spending 
half her time at New Court,. she 
was left pretty much to the cem- 
panionship of the Doctors two 
children. The elder girl was clever, 
pretty, and interesting; Marie was 
plain, not clever, and decidedly un- 
interesting. She was so quiet, so 
shy, and, in consequence, so awk- 
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ward, that she was worse than un- 
noticeable; and as everybody told 
her how stupid she was, she natur- 
ally came at last to deserve the re- 
proach to some extent. In truth, 
she was not so much stupid as slow ; 
but, as the difference between slow- 
ness and stupidity is almost always 
imperceptible, it is no wonder that 
those about her did not perceive 
it. Such merits as she had were 
negative, and were such as by 
their very nature draw no atten- 
tion and interest no one. Two of 
these were merits, however, that, 
uninteresting and unobtrusive as 
they are; must be allowed to com- 
pensate for a want of those bril- 
liant qualities with which they are 
so seldom combined: she had the 
sweetest temper in the world, and 
she was wholly free from the 
slightest taint of jealousy. She 
was no more jealous of the affec- 
tion that every one showered upon 
her cousin, and gave to her so very 
sparingly, than the moon is jeal- 
ous of the sun. She was indeed 
herself her cousin’s warmest and 
devoted admirer; and the more her 
heroine was admired the more she 
herself was pleased. 

As these two grew up the differ- 
ence between them widened and 
widened, even when approaching 
womanhood made Marie less ab- 
surdly shy and much less plain. 
Indeed, in point of looks, she be- 
“ame even good-looking enough to 
ibe spoken of by strangers, if they 
moticed her at all and her cousin 
was not by, as arather pretty girl. 
But no one had ever said so to her 
face; nor was she very likely to 
meet with any one who would. If 
any such remark had been made in 
the hearing of any of her friends 
‘who had known her from her in- 
‘fancy, one and all would have 
-stared amazed, and she would have 
-staved the most of all. And so, 
‘when her divine cousin went away 
‘with her grand friend, Marie was 
quite content to stay at home with 
her father and her little brother 
sand sister—to find all her serious 


occupation in mending, washing, 
and suchlike pursuits—and to look 
for her whole amusement in strum- 
ming on the old harpsichord, and 
in taking gossiping walks with 
Laura. Warden, the Doctor's 
daughter, who, poor girl, was plain, 
stupid, and uninteresting in an 
absolute and positive sense. It 
was this Laura Warden = who, 
with her brother Mark, had been 
Marie’s early and only playmates, 
Hers was indeed a dull, poor, 
stupid life; it scarcely contained 
sufficient material to feed even a 
quiet spirit that dreamed of nothing 
more. 

In the course of one of these 
walks of theirs, the two girls, 
having been as far as the lodge- 
gates of Earl’s Dene, were strol- 
ling homeward by the banks of 
the Grayl. It was the close of 
a summer day, and the country 
had reached the second stage of its 
beauty. 

The Doctor’s daughter was in 
reality the younger of the two, but 
she did not look so. She was not 
very unlike, for a girl, what her 
father had been in his younger 
days, except that, instead of being 
tall and stout, she was short and 
inclined to be stout. In other re- 
spects she had no particular figure 
to speak of—a round, more than 
rosy face, short turn-up nose, blue- 
grey eyes, and light curly hair. 
Even as the Doctor had been con- 
sidered rather a handsome man-by 
the women of Denethorp, so was 
she considered a pretty girl by its 
men. Altogether, she looked like 
a good-humoured country girl; and 
her dress was rather fine, rather 
slatternly, and wholly unfashien- 
able. Marie, on the other hand, 
though she looked little more than 
a child, had in reality arrived at 
the advanced age of eighteen years. 
Her figure was neither short nor 
tall, but was elegant in its carriage, 
and that of a lady, without being 
so graceful as to be remarkable. 
Her face, which was rather of the 
square order, and somewhat Flem- 
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ish in its complexion and contour, 
wore an habitual smile that was 
rather sweet than bright. Her 
dress, like that of her companion, 
had but little to do with any of the 
fashions of the last four years; but 
it was in as good taste as can well 
be. contrived with a purse narrow 
to the last extreme. They were 
certainly not a distinguished look- 
ing pair, and not such as would 
have received a second look from 
any ordinary pair of eyes. 

The one chattered, the other lis- 
tened; and, as a matter of course, 
the chatter had a great deal to do 
with “ He.” 

“What do you think, Marie? 
Don’t you think He is very ugly?” 

“ Really I haven’t noticed. No 
—not so very.” 

“What a girl you are! You 
never notice anybody, I think.” 

“Oh yes, I do.” 

“Come, don’t pretend. I’m sure 
Mr. Brown looked your way at 
church. I saw him.” 

“ That can hardly be, Lorry, when 
I don’t go to church.” 


“Oh, I forgot you were a Dis- 


senter. Then of course he couldn’t 
have.” 

“ A Catholic, Lorry.” 

“Oh, it’s all the same. I sup- 
pose it was at Mrs. Price’s girls, 
then.” 

“*T shouldn’t wonder.” 

‘“‘La, Marie, how provoking you 
are!” 

“ Why?” 

“Because you are. I’m sure I 
wouldn’t look at him for the world. 
He’s not so good-looking as that 
comes to. Would I?” 

““T don’t see why you shouldn’t, 
if you like.” 

“T think even Mark’s better 
looking—don’t you?” 

“Than Mr. Brown?” 

“Of course—who else? Oh, 
Marie! look —there’s a water-rat! 
I'd throw something at him if I 
had it.” 

“Ts that because of his colour, 
Lorry?” 

“How you do go on about Mr. 
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Brown!” replied Laura, with de- 
lightfal injustice. 

** And pray who is Mr. Brown?” 
suddenly asked a voice behind 
them. “TI shall be jealous if you 
don’t take care ; and then——” 

Miss Laura started and turned 
round. “La, Mark, how you}do 
make one jump, to be sure!” she 
exclaimed. Marie held out her 
hand, with just a little more colour 
in her face than before. 

Not that either had the least rea- 
son to be alarmed. Mark Warden 
was only a manly-looking boy of an 
uncomfortable age, with little re- 
markable about him except that he 
was singularly unlike his sister, 
and that the want of likeness was 
entirely in his favour; for he was 
tall and Jank, with a thin pale face, 
square forehead, straight nose, 
strong thin lips, and sharp de- 
cided grey eyes, which were just 
now lit up triumphantly. 

“You didn’t expect to meet me, 
you two?” he asked. “I’ve got 
some news. Guess.” 

“Oh, do tell us!” exclaimed 
Lorry. 

“You see before you, young 
ladies, a scholar of Saint Margaret’s 
College, Cambridge.” 

‘‘La, Mark, what in the world’s 
that?” 

“Tt means some one that'll be 
a fellow of Saint Margaret’s one 
of these days—perhaps a bishop! 
What do you say to that?” 

“Oh, Mark, what 
mean ? ” 

So then he explained to them 
both his great success, with that 
glowing flow of spirit that is born 
from no success in life but the first. 
Both the girls caught, each in her 
own different way, the contagion 
of his triumph; and both to the 
full shared his interest in the im- 
mediate fact that he was no longer 
a schoolboy, and would be a full- 
blown Oambridge man in October. 

“And the young squire’ll be 
there too, I hear say,” said Lorry, 
who was as much impressed by the 
fact that her brother would be with 


do you 
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the young squire as by any part of 
the story. 

Mark looked contemptuous, but 
smiled, for this meant something 
to him also. He did not explain 
to them the difference -etween a 
scholar and a fellow-commoner. 

To be no longer a schoolboy! 
That in itself is a great thing; it is 
to feel that one is really aman—to 
feel it much more strongly, alas! 
than when manhood does really 
come, and one finds out how little 
it means after all. Mark at this 
moment had the sensation of being 
anew creature altogether, and he 
looked at the outside world with 
altogether new eyes. He even 
found out already, for instance, 
that feminine sympathy was a plea- 
sant thing, especially when it 
flowed from one who was not his 
sister. Possibly it was some un- 
conscious instinctive feeling that 
this was so with him that had 
called up the shadow of a blush 
upon the cheek of Marie on meet- 
ing her old tyrant and playfellow. 

Besides, Mark Warden had always 
beer, not only her tyrant, but her 
hero—not an unusual combination, 
by the way. She was by nature 
prone to hero-worship, and, next to 
her cousin, the Doctor’s son held 
the highest place in her little social 
pantheon. She naturally, and as a 
matter of course, admired most in 
others the strength and talent in 
which she was supposed, and sup- 
posed herself, to have no part. 
Now Mark Warden was not a boy 
of the most ordinary sort, although 
there are plenty of boys like him. 
What his character became when 
fully formed will appear in due 
course. But at present it may be 
said that he apparently inherited 
bat few of his father’s qualities. 
The Doctor used to say of bis son, 
with pride, “‘ Look at my son Mark ; 
there’s an old head on young shoul- 
ders for you!” His schoolfellows 
set him down as being a prig, and 
his masters held him up as the 
model boy, alike in point of cha- 
racter, of industry, and of talent. 


But his father, his schoolfellows, 
and his masters were all wrong. 
In such a matter the instinct of a 
girl, however young she may be, 
is infallible; and no young girl ever 
admires an old head on young shoul- 
ders, a prig, or a model boy. It is 
of the nature of a Sophia to hate a 
Master Blifil. In point of fact the 
head of Mark was to the fall as 
young as his shoulders, and was 
filled, besides, with all sorts of im- 
possible dreams; he had no real 
love of books; he cared not a straw 
fur the good opinion of anybody; 
his talent was not brilliant; and 
his freedom from scrapes was 
simply the result of his industry, 
which itself was utterly against the 
grain of his nature. 

Does this sound inconsistent? 
If so. it is not because it was really 
so. The square brow and _ the 
strong mouth, so early developed, 
were sure signs that the boy, young 
as he was, was capable of forming a 
purpose, and of resolutely keeping 
to it when it was formed. Every 


‘large school contains some such 


boys, though of course in an incon- 
siderable minority. 

Now Mark, like most whom na- 
ture has rendered fit to do some- 
thing in the world, was a born 
dreamer; and as he strolled with 
lis rod and line along the Grayl 
and through the park of Earl’s 
Dene, he felt to the full that dis- 
content with his lot in life which 
every professional dreamer knows 
so well. His own position, his own 
prospects, were poor enough. His 
father, now that Denethorp had 
grown in size and in consequence, 
no longer in his own person repre- 
sented the colleges of surgeons and 
physicians. The Doctor had at first 
flourished simply because he had 
had the whole field to himself; for, 
as may have been gathered already, 
he had no qualities that render suc- 
cess superior to accident. It is not 
necessary, indeed, that a country 
surgeon should possess the suavity 
and polished manners so essentia 
to the well doing of his confrére o 
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the city. A certain roughness and 
bluntness is in by no means un- 
graceful keeping with the charac- 
ter; but then, if he has them not, 
he must have something better. 
Now, while the ladies of the place, 
who no longer consisted of his old 
admirers, but to a great extent of 
strangers whom the mills had gath- 
ered together from various parts of 
the country, were disgusted with 
his loud and what they considered 
vulgar manners—for the ladies of 
the mills were mightily particular 
on the score of vulgarity—with his 
utter want of tact, and with the 
flavours of tobacco and spirits from 
which he was now seldom free, 
their husbands found out that, good 
fellow as he certainly was in the 
smoking-room and hunting-field, he 
was never to be found when wanted; 
that he took no personal interest in 
his cases; that he never kept an 
appointment with anything like 
punctuality ; and that, from careless- 
ness, though not from dishonesty, 
there was always something wrong 
about his bills. Besides*these easily 
perceptible defects, his skill was not 
extraordinary, and his knowledge 
behind the time; for he never read, 
and saw no practice but his own, 
from one year’s end to the other. 
Perhaps, on the whole, he did not 
kill quite so many patients as either 
of his two rivals, but then he cer- 
tainly allowed a great many more 
to die. 

The result of this state of things 
will readily be imagined; and Mark 
could not help comparing himself 
with the heir of Earl’s Dene, for 
instance, who was scarcely so old 
as he, and who was yet, for no 
reason that his dissatisfied mind 
could find out, a spoiled favourite 
of fortune. Gradually and uncon- 
sciously, as with many another boy 


of lower birth and worse prospects, 
the idea of one day becoming rich 
and great became part of his very 
nature, and this, in due course, 
grew from being an unconscious 
idea to be a set, conscious pur- 
pose. By the time he was four. 
teen he had even chosen the means. 
These suggested themselves to him 
in a sudden flash, as it were, when 
he happened once to be in Redches- 
ter at assize time, and was told that 
the judge whom he saw sitting in 
scarlet and ermine, and heard ad- 
dressed as “ my lord,” was now a peer 
of the realm, but had once swept 
out a shop in a country town. So 
he made up his mind to become a 
barrister-—not quite so easy a step 
to take in those days as in these. 
But, for him, the best road to the 
bar was through a college-fellowship 
—his only road to the university 
was a scholarship—and to gain 
that he must work hard at school. 
And so he did set himself to work 
hard, and thus gained his first step 
towards the woolsack. 

But also, like most dreamers, he 
was reserved. He kept his schemes 
locked in his own breast, not be- 
cause he was afraid of ridicule, but 
because it was simply not his nature 
to make confidences. Indeed, to a 
certain extent, he was in the same 
position as Marie. There was no 
one about him capable of giving 
him sympathy, far less of aiding 
or directing him. His father was 
proud, and his sister fond, of him; 
but he was outside, if not above 
them both, and he knew it, exag- 
gerating the distance with the con- 
ceit of his age and nature. And 
thus it was that, unamiable as his 
character may be thought, it was 
quite strong enough to gain the 
admiration of the strength-worship- 
ping Marie. 


Ill. 


Above all things, however, let it 
be remembered that he was, after 
all, but eighteen, and that a few 


months of comparative idleness, 
after many months’ very hard work, 
were now before him. 
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These two facts lead to the very 
germ whence this story springs. 

In the very first paragraph of the 
first part of this introduction to 
it, the reader received a warning. 
That warning is repeated here, be- 
cause, in spite of what people pro- 
fess, they are, in fact, perpetually 
craving after complete consistency 
of character, and are disappointed 
when they do not findit. Of course, 
verbaily, and as an abstract propo- 
sition, everybody is always quite 
ready to admit that there is no such 
thing in the world, except, just 
possibly, in the case of consistent 
stupidity and consistent. obstinacy. 
But this creed is not held so practi- 
cally as its orthodoxy deserves. 

It will doubtless be gathered 
from this solemn opening, that the 
resolute and practical Mark War- 
den, with a by no means impossible 
dream of the enforced celibacy of a 
fellowship before him, fell under 
the influence of an altogether incon- 
sistent dream, and that he indulged 
both these dreams simultaneously. 


In point of fact, youth and leisure, 
and sudden freedom from the fetters 
of hard work, are fully sufficient to 


account for this. But, unhappily, 
tellers of stories have, for the most 
part, combined to treat the conscious 
wish to marry for Jove as a proof of 
youthful unworldliness and want of 
practicality. In reality it is not a 
proof of anything whatever. On 
the contrary, the’ most worldly, the 
most prudent, the most practical, 
are just as likely to make absurd 
and imprudent marriages for love as 
their neighbours. 

In short, there is scarcely any- 
thing that a man may not do, how- 
ever inconsistent it may be with his 
general character, without offending 
against the laws even of common 
probability. David betrays Uriah, 
and yet remains the most pious of 
men; Hector runs away at the mere 
sight of Achilles, and yet remains 
the bravest; Nero cannot find it in 
his heart to sign an ordinary death- 
warrant, and yet remains the most 
cruel; Napoleon marries his first 
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empress for love, and yet remains 
the most heartless. And so, to com- 
pare very great things with very 
small, Mark Warden spends his 
holiday in falling in love with his 
sister’s friend, without ceasing to 
be as ambitious, as practical, and as 
prudent as ever. 

But more than this. When a 
self-willed and practical boy has 
made up his mind that he is in love 
with a woman, he is far more likely 
to attempt to push matters to their 
extreme point than if he were older, 
or were of a romantic and senti- 
mental, nature. And yet it must 
not be thought from this that the 
reader is going to be called upon 
to swallow such a monstrous notion 
as that one of Mark Warden’s char- 
acter should, even for love’s sake, 
throw up his chances and projects, 
and at once burden himself with a 
penniless wife and her relations, 
However inconsistent men may be, 
and are, that would be too absurd. 

Nevertheless, if all this is borne 
in mind, and if it is also remember- 
ed that with a great amount of self- 
will and a strong disposition to self- 
indulgence—all the stronger be- 
cause it was kept under restraint— 
Mark Warden had always taken 
care to be clear of all scrapes, and to 
be on the safe side; that, with a 
determination to do everything that 
he wished to do, whether the object 
were prudent or no, he invariably 
chose the most prudent means of 
doing it; that he had quite made 
up his mind to become a fellow of 
his college and to make Marie his 
wife ; and if, besides this, are borne 
in mind the nature and disposition 
of Marie—her entire subjection to 
Mark, her intense belief in him, 
her complete want of any one to 
whom she might look for advice 
and rational sympathy—then it 
will be easy enough to account for 
what took place before the end of 
October. 

It is presumably unnecessary to 
go step by step through the whole 
history of Mark Warden’s first love. 
In its outward progress, no love- 
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affair of boy and girl could be more 
natural or free from any but the 
most ordinary excitement. So deli- 
cate, intangible, and, for the most 
part, so unimpassioned a subject as 
first love, hardly falls within the 
coarse grasp of prose. Its very 
nature abhors the minute elabora- 
tion rendered necessary by any at- 
tempt to confine its subtle spirit in 
the bonds of definite words and 
regular sentences. But still, in this 
particular case, there were some 
peculiarities that demand notice. 

Now of first love there are two 
kinds. The first is of that kind 
which may be called calf-love par 
excellence, when a very young man 
idly fancies himself in love with the 
first woman outside his own fami- 
liar circle who comes to hand, be she 
old or young, fair or foul, marchion- 
ess or milliner: this dies out as 
soon as the lover has seen a second. 
Bat there is another kind, which is 
as strong as love’s later growths, 
and even stronger. The first kind 
is almost invariably absurd. Ten 
to one the lady is utterly unsuited 
to her adorer in respect of char- 
acter, position, age—in short, of 
everything; and a hundred to one 
she laughs at him into the bargain. 
When, however, it happens, as it 
does sometimes, that the love is 
only a development of long stand- 
ing and affectionate acquaintance 
on both sides; when age, character, 
and position are all as they should 
be; when the girl looks up to in- 
stead of down upon her lover; and 
when the latter, though a boy in 
years, has the power of forming 
fixed resolves: then, though he will 
very probably fall out of love again, 
still, while he is in love, he does not 
love in play. Men, after all, fall out 
of love fully as often as boys; so 
that first and last love may some- 
times be much the same thing in 
every respect. 

It very seldom happens that one 
so young as Mark was now finds 
himself really looked up to by any 
girl or woman outside his own 
family. The peculiarity of his posi- 
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tion in this respect was in itself 
more than enough to flatter the 
vanity, which he held in common 
with all mankind, into a very good 
imitation of love, even had other 
circumstances not brought about 
something much more than a mere 
imitation of it. There was certainly 
no doubt that he was now Marie’s 
hero more than ever. As his self- 
confidence increased, so did her dif- 
fidence. And this feeling of hers, 
absurd in itself, was not altogether 
unreasonable by comparison. She, 
having seen nothing of the world, 
could only judge what it and its 
inhabitants were like from her ex- 
perience of Denethorp; ‘and she 
was quite right in thinking that her 
lover, intellectually speaking, was 
the best man in the place. And 
then, when he who was her hero 
told her that he loved her — her, 
the plain and stupid Marie— the 
surprise of her sudden glory was 
enough in itself to make her whole 
soul overflow in return. 

To wish for a thing, and to try 
to get it at once, are with the Mark 
Wardens of the world one and the 
same thing. They do not care for 
the pleasures of anticipation, and 
revel in coups de main. And so, 
with him, to wait for the end when 
he could seize it without having to 
wait for it was simply out of the 
question. But then his coming 
college career— what was he to 
do? Of giving up that, especially 
after his recent success, he was just 
as incapable as of waiting for 
Marie. Ambition and impatient 
love were fairly at war. 

Meanwhile the days and weeks 
slipped by with that rapidity of 
flight that belongs to all things in 
that magical world in which both 
were now living. Marie developed 
wonderfully and in many ways un- 
der this new and strange influence. 
Life had come to mean something 
now beyond a round of mending 
and washing, and walking with her 
friend; and the whole of life wes 
absorbed in pride and happiness. 

Generally speaking, a girl of 
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seventeen is far older than a boy 
of eighteen — but it was not so in 
this case; and instead of being 
mistress of the situation, she was 
only too willing to deliver up her 
whole self into his hands if he re- 
quired it. Indeed, had she been 
less innocent than she was, the 
position would have been full of 
extreme danger for her. ‘lhe rela- 
tion between lovers is almost in- 
variably of much the same charac- 
ter as that between a tyrant and a 
slave, either one way or the other ; 
and, in this case, Marie was cer- 
tainly not the tyrant. Mark could 
not even quarrel with her; he 
could not even invent the smallest 
cause for imaginary jealousy. If 
the vacation had lasted much lon- 
ger, his happiness must have in- 
evitably become tame; and Marie, 
to whom up to the end it was 
nothing but a period of the wildest 
and most intense excitement, would 
never have dreamed of keeping him 
up to the proper fever-heat by such 
artificial means as women for the 
most part know so well how to use. 

But the vacation flew by only 
too quickly for both; and it was 
fated that before it was over she 
was to pass through a period of ex- 
citement indeed. 

One day her impatient tyrant 
asked her to marry him —to marry 
him before the beginning of his ap- 
proaching three years’ absence, and 
to marry him secretly. He was, of 
course, not wholly open as to his 
motives for making this proposal, 
even to himself. But he was wholly 
honest in what he did say. He laid 
before her his great love for her: 
he told her how upon her depended, 
as he sincerely felt, the whole of 
his happiness: how, in fact, he 
must marry her at once—an illogi- 
cal but always a most powerful 
argument in such cases: how, on 
the other hand, all his prospects in 
life depended upon his success at 
college: how he should, as he fully 
believed, do nothing there unless 
his mind and heart were at ease: 
how, if he felt that it was for his 
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wife he was working, he should 
do everything in the world: and, 
lastly, how all his fine prospects 
would be ruined should their mar- 
riage be known to others before the 
end of at least three years. In a 
word, he argued, she would destroy 
him if she refused to marry him at 
once, and ruin him if she did not 
marry him secretly. Of course he 
urged all this in a far more lover- 
like manner; but this is what it 
all came to. 

Not only was Marie singularly 
poor in friends, but if she had had 
troops of them, their united opinion 
would not have weighed a feather, 
or rather a tuft of down, against 
the wish of Mark. Besides, the 
proposal itself was made, as it were, 
under the seal of confession. Still 
she could not help feeling, in spite 
of her ignorance of the wor!d’s 
ways, that somehow she had been 
asked to do what was not right. 
She would have been content to 
wait for twenty years— why should 
not he? And so, almost to his 
anger, she did for once show very 
nearly the spirit of a mouse, and 
gained time to think. 

But even so does the mouse gain 
time to think when the cat suffers 
her for a moment to get a few 
inches away from his inevitable 
claws. Marie did think, or rather 
fancied that she thought; and this 
was what all her thinking came to. 

Self-denial was with her a habit. 
To please any one she loved she 
would willingly have jumped from 
the top of the church-tower: to 
save her lover there was absolutely 
nothing thdt she would not have 
done. Every word that he, in his 
wisdom, had said to her she be- 
lieved implicitly. How or why 
should she not? And she could 
not, when she came to reason, se- 
riously think that what he wished 
her to do could be really wrong. 
If to do what he asked ber in- 
volved self-sacrifice, why, so much 
the better. And then, after all, to 
conceal what she meant to do from 
others would cost no effort and no 
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shame. Her shyness, beyond the 
surface of which no eye but his had 
cared to penetrate, had grown into 
an artificial reserve that was none 
the less a part of her now for hav- 
ing but little to do with her real 
nature. No one ever caring to 
know her thoughts and feelings, she 
had acquired a habit of not telling 
them; and as no one ever asked her 
questions about what she did or 
where she went, she naturally 
assumed that no one cared. Though 
not self-confident she was self- 
sufficing; and so in this matter 
too, she, as a matter of course, 
followed the advice of her own 
heart. 

As to how and where the cere- 
mony that was to make them hus- 
band and wife was to be performed, 
there was but little real difficulty. 
Mark Warden was not likely to be 
conquered by mere details. 

In Denethorp secrecy would have 
been impossible, and but little less so 
in Redchester. But in the neigh- 


bouring county, some thirty miles 
away, was the large and important 


city of B , where a man might 
do many more difficult things than 
getting married without a soul being 
the wiser. Mark Warden, some few 
weeks before the beginning of the 
Cambridge term, found out that. he 
wanted a tutor for mathematics. 
He told his father so, who, as usual, 
thought that whatever his son did 
was all right, and who, in fact, never 
thought of actively interfering with 
his children so long as what they 
wanted to do did not interfere with 
his own momentary comfort. He 
therefore scarcely listened when 
Mark went on to say that he must 
find the required help at B——. In- 
deed he would have been much more 
interested had he been told that it 
was likely to be a wet day. As to 
expense, the scholarship was hence- 
forth to cover everything for ever. 
He happened to have a little money 
by him just then; and so he gave his 
son a few guineas, on a sort of semi- 
understanding that he was never to 
be asked for any money again, and, 
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if the truth were known, wes not 
very much grieved when the house 
was left once more to himself and 
Lorry; for Mark had come to take 
not over-kindly to his shiftless ways 
and acquaintances of the bar parlour. 
So the future Fellow of St. Margaret’s 
went to stay for a while in B——, 
and in the beginning of Octo- 
ber, when all was arranged, sent 
Marie enough money to bring her 
there too. 

Then, it is true, she felt frightened 
at what she was going to do; and 
she would have given anything to 
have been able to draw back. But 
it was certainly too late now. So, 
with much sinking at the heart and 
much confusion, she made a half-true 
excuse fur going over to Redchester. 
Thence she reached B—— in the 
forenoon; and from B—— she 
returned home the very same even- 
ing. 

Of course they had, to say the 
least of it, been guilty of a desperate 
piece of folly. But enough has now 
been said to show that, under the 
circumstances, their folly was not 
only natural, but almost a necessary 
consequence of their respective 
characters, and of the relation 
in which they respectively stood to 
each other and to those about 
them. 

When the next morning came, 
Marie found herself half proud, half 
frightened, to think that she was 
now a wife—at least in law and in 
name; for what being a wife means 
she knew no more now than two 
days ago. Her first unconscious 
feeling when she woke, was one of 
wonder that the world had not come 
to anend. She almost thought that 
she must have been dreaming; and 
she almost anxiously felt under her 
pillow for the ring that she was not 
allowed to wear. But in spite of 
the secret that filled her heart, the 
feeling with which she met her 
father was neither of fear nor of 
shame. Mark would be a great man 
one of these days; and, like the 
child she was, she looked forward 
to telling her father the news, when 
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the time came to tell it, as a 
pleasant surprise. Her only really 
uncomfortable thought was, that 
she was not allowed to tell her 


friend Laura that they had become 
She was certainly terribly 


sisters. 
innocent. 

But if her innocence had caused 
her to commit a great error, it had 
also stood her in good stead. After 
all, 


‘The surest panoply is innocence ; ” 


and so it had been with her. 

In a day or two her husband in 
name and in law returned, and a day 
or two after that he came to bid her 
good-bye. It was a real parting; 
for at that time to go to Cambridge 
from so distart a place as Denethorp 
did not mean, at least in the case 
of a poor man who really intended 
to devote himself to the work 
of the place, to be absent for a 
few weeks at a time, and then 
to come home for weeks or 
months. It meant with Mark an 
almost unbroken absence of three 
years. 

To him, with all his amb'tion and 
hope, the parting was full of pain. 
To her it meant almost desolation. 
But there was no help for it; and at 
the last moment, as he passed her 
window on his way to the coach, 
she bravely he!d back her tears for a 
moment in order that she might 
give him a smile of hope and 
encouragement, which made his 
old purpose seem faint indeed. He 
felt that to make her happy, and 
not himself great, must be his pur- 
pose now. . 

So much at present for these. 
Meanwhile, it must not be forgotten 
that there was such a person in the 
world of Denethorp as Miss Clare of 
Ear]’s Dene ; and this must be more 
especially borne in mind, as she was 
now, in fact, Denethorp’s great 
lady. 

With her earlier life, as has al- 
ready appeared, her Denethorp sub- 
jects were not very familiar. Her 
mother had died soon after giving 
her birth, and she had been almost 
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constantly in London with her 
father, and scarcely ever at her 
country home, for which, being a 
man of pleasure and politics, he had 
no taste. It was generally supposed 
that she had refused countless offers 
of marriage from countless suitors, 
who were attracted by her wealth 
or beauty, or both; and it was 
known that at about the age 
of four-and-twenty she had gone 
abroad with her aunt, a Mrs, 
Lester, whose husband was some- 
thing in the diplomatic service. 
After some years she returned 
home again, and then both her 
father and herself took up their 
residence at Earl’s Dene, where, 
very soon afterwards, Mr. Clare 
died. She was his only child 
and sole heir; and by the time 
that she came to the property, all 
her vague reputation for “ oddness”’ 
had entirely passed away. She 
was a great lady; and she evi- 
dently intended to play out her 
role of great lady to the fullest ex- 
tent. So successfully did she carry 
out her intention, that she very 
soon became regarded with an al- 
most awful reverence by all within 
reach of her influence, and with re- 
bellious dislike by those with whom. 
she, as a stanch Tory and High 
Church woman, had long declared 
open war—that is to say, by the 
reformers of the cloth-mills and 
the growing body of Dissenters. 
To those who acknowledged her 
authority she was generous and 
even kind; but to those who 
did not, she was certainly not 
kind, and could be very often 
ungenerous. She was, in fact, 
endowed with no little of that 
political asperity which has been 
said by a great politician to be as 
unbecoming to & Woman as & 
beard. Her views about Church 
and State were both decided and 
practical, and, like the lady in Mo- 
liére, what she wished she wished 
furiously. 

But certainly these present views 
of hers would have desperately 
astonished those persons who re- 
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membered her youth, not in Dene- 
thorp, but in London, where it had 
been principally passed. These, too, 
had considered her odd, and with 
reason. 

Nature had given her, besides her 
beautiful person, a precocious intel- 
ligenee, an energetic mind, strong 
passions, quick feelings, a most ex- 
citable imagination, and an amount 
of obstinacy that, in so young a 
woman, was perfectly appalling. 
Circumstance and education had 
given these dangerous qualities a 
peculiar direction, The times in 
which she lived were peculiar, and 
she was, from her cradle, wrapped 


round in an atmosphere of politics. ° 


Her father lived for politics, In 
the circle in which he moved no- 
thing but politics was talked from 
morning till night. Politics formed 
her whole idea of life and society. 
Being singularly impressible, and 
only too ready to take an active 
interest in anything that was 
brought before her notice, she 
caught the contagion fully. But, 
unhappily, hers was one of those 
minds that are never satisfied un- 
less they are in chronic opposition 
to the general or predominant 
views taken by the world in which 
they move. Of course, this love 
of opposition for its own sake is 
anything but uncommon. But, 
while.the Lydia Languishes of her 
age and acquaintance were dream- 
ing of romantic elopements with 
impecunious ensigns simply because 
their friends wished them to marry 
sensibly and to be well off in the 
world, she was bent upon saying 
and doing things that made every- 
body stare, simply because her 
friends wished her to live the life 
of a conventional fine lady, and 
either not to think for herself at 
all, or else to think as she was told. 
It was certainly not that she in 
reality liked being a fine lady less, 
but that she loved opposition more. 
Had she been a woman of real 
genius or genuine independence of 
character, she would very likely 
have made a name for herself; 


ws 


but, as it was, she only got called 
names by the society in which she 
lived, which could not comprehend 
how an English girl of good family 
could even play at holding such 
strange and revolutionary notions 
as hers. 

The truth was, that, considering 
her character, there was nothing 
more strange in her holding these 
notions than there would have been 
in her holding the very opposite, 
had circumstances been different. 
She was simply wild, romantic in 
her own way, and ambitious of 
notoriety. Had her father and his 
set been the friends of Mr. Fox, she 
would, on the same principle, and 
with no more reason, have called 
herself a Tory of the extremest sort; 
but, as he and his friends were 
steady supporters of the Cabinet of 
that day, she was bound, in order 
to be in her natural state of oppo- 
sition, to take up with the other 
extreme. Not only so, but her 
natural tendency to eccentricity, 
which, in her childhood, had led 
her to scorn dolls and to rebel 
against needlework, caused her, 
when she grew up, to affect a learn- 
ed and philosophical contempt for 
the usual amusements and pursuits 
of her age and stution. Her heroes 
were Washington and Lafayette; 
her authors, Godwin and Rousseau. 
She scribbled a little herself, both 
in wild prose and vapid verse, and 
even carried her speculations into 
regions to which a young and un- 
married woman is generally sup- 
posed not to possess the key. As. 
may easily be imagined, her father 
—who never had time to see very 
much of her, who was quite unable 
to control her, and who could not 
in the least understand her, partly, 
no doubt, because the greater share 
of her obstinacy was a part of her 
inheritance—was terribly annoyed, 
and even alarmed. It was certainly 
not a pleasant thing for him to hear 
the arguments of the “ Political 
Justice” retailed openly at the 
head of his table before Cabinet 
Ministers ; and those of the “ Natura] 
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History of Religion” before Bish- 
ops. He made the grave mistake 
of fancying that she might make a 
final display of her strange form of 
romance by perhaps running off 
with some democratic adventurer, 
just to prove her belief in the doc- 
trine of universal equality—that 
she might do worse than marry a 
penniless ensign, even if she cared 
to go through the ceremony of mar- 
riage at all. Of course, in fancying 
any such thing he only showed how 
little he understood her real charac- 
ter. Her republican ideas did not 
in the least affect her family pride, 
which was greater than his own. 
But the mistake, under the circum- 
stances, was not unnatural; and he 
was accordingly only too de‘ighted 
_when, after many unpleasant do- 
mestic scenes, his wife’s sister, Mrs. 
Lester, offered, for a time, to relieve 
him of this enfant terrible. 

But, as has been said already, 
they became good friends again be- 
fore he died; and woe now to any 
one who, in her presence, should 
drop a slighting word even of my 
Lord Castlereagh, Her opinions 
had changed, but not her nature. 
Nevertheless, with all her politics 
and all her narrowness, she was a 
very good woman in her way. She 
tried with al] her strength to do what 
she thought was right, and she hated 
with all her soul what she thought 
was wrong. Doubtless she would 
have been a better woman still— 
better, at least, as a woman—had it 
been her lot to have had children of 
her own upon whom to expend some 
of the spare energy of her nature. 
‘She had, to a great extent, endeav- 
oured to supply the want by adopt- 
ing, not only as her heir, but as her 
son, the orphan grandchild of Mrs. 
‘Lester, who wasnow, like Mark War- 
den, about to proceed to Cambridge. 
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Certainly in every material sense 
the chosen heir of Earl’s Dene was 
to be accounted one of fortune’s 
favourites. With whatever faults 
or drawbacks it might have—for 
nothing is quite perfect—no finer 
place, no better estate could well 
be found, out of the hands of the 
peerage, in all England. If, in ad- 
dition to the enjoyment of its real 
advantages, its owner should take 
a fancy to have a handle to his name, 
he would have but to ask and to 
obtain. Indeed it was rather a 
matter of surprise in the neigh- 
bourhood that the late owner had 
not done so. The artist could 
admire it for its beauty; the 
eportsman for the capabilities for 
sport of every sort and kind that 
it afforded; the politician for the 
member that it had as a matter of 
course sent to the House of Oom- 
mons ever since the days of the 
Earls of Wendale; and everybody 
for the productiveness of the land 
and its compiete freedom from seri- 
ous encumbrances. But to the angler 
especially, who had spent a long sum- 
mer day by the Grayl, and who then, 
after sauntering past the deer in 
the Lodge Park up the long avenue, 
and round the walks of the flower- 
garden, whose fragrance was such 
as belongs to those gardens only 
that have been mellowed by time, 
and filled with the sweet memories 
of many generations of fruits and 
flowers, had been privileged to 
crown his day with the nobler 
fragrance of the claret, for which 
the cellars of Earl’s Dene, in spite 
of frequent feminine rule, were re- 
nowned far and wide, the place 
would indeed seem to be a true 
province of the earthly paradise 
into which no trouble might come. 
And now it is time that its story 
should fairly begin. 
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Ms. Gtapstone’s recent speech 
at the Mansion House has called 
forth a good deal of comment, 
amounting here and there to some- 
what sharp criticism from the news- 
papers. It is described as more than 
ordinarily turgid, as singularly de- 
ficient in generosity and good taste, 
and in its general tone as lugubrious, 
deprecatory, full of much humility, 
and despondent. We are not pre- 
pared to subscribe to the entire jus- 
tice of these remarks, if they be 
applied to this particular speech as 
distinguished from other speeches. 
Mr. Gladstone’s oratory is always 
turgid. He is at no loss for ideas, 


certainly, let the subject under dis- 
cussion be what it may; but words 
seem to crowd in upon him so fast, 
and in such numbers, that he can- 
not express a thought, be it ever so 
brilliant, without overlaying it, as 
it tries to escape from him, with 


big sentences. We cannot say, 
therefore, that we find in his after- 
dinner speech of the 9th of Novem- 


ber last, any excess in the quality . 


of iteration and expansion above 
what may be detected in others of 
his speeches, whether in the House 
of Commons or on the hustings. 
That he made a mistake in letting 
such an occasion pass from him 
without a word of generous praise 
to the memory of a great rival de- 
parted, may be true enough; but 
let us remember, for what the fact 
is worth, that Mr. Gladstone’s mis- 
take in reference to this matter 
was not like the blunders of other 
members of the Cabinet. The 
noble President of the Council, 
in particular, to whom the Lord 
Mayor afforded the opportunity, 
and, ultra-Liberal as he is, set 
so creditable an example, did not 
say a word, in replying for the 
House of Lords, about him who 
only afew weeks before had been its 
greatest ornament. Nor would it be 
candid to omit reference to the fact 


that Mr. Gladstone no sooner heard 
of the lamented death of Lord Derby 
than he wrote .to his son, the pre- 
sent Earl, a letter full of earnest, 
and, we quite believe, honest sym- 
pathy. We acquit him, therefore, 
of everything like a purpose to 
throw such discredit upon one of 
the noblest characters of the age 
as could come from the omission 
to pay to it the tribute of a passing 
eulogium on a public occasion. But 
in all that has been said of the 
tone of the speech itself we en- 
tirely agree. It was lugubrious, 
it was deprecatory, it was full to 
excess of humility, real or pre- 
tended. It made a revelation ot 
despondency on the part of the 
speaker such as was probably never 
before exhibited in the utterances 
of any public man since the days 
of Lord Falkland. And to the 
ascendancy of this feeling over 
himself we attribute Mr. Glad- 
stone’s entire forgetfulness of what 
was due, not so much to the mem- 
ory of the illustrious dead as to 
the reputation of the living. For 
who, when his mind is darkened 
with doubts, fears, and anticipa- 
tions of coming ill, ever has had, 
or ever will have, such control 
over himself as to attend when he 
is speaking to the mere punctilios 
of oratory? No. Mr. Gladstone, 
doubtless, like most of his col- 
leagues in office, found it hard 
enough, circumstanced as he- was, 
to get through the ceremonial of a 
Lord Mayor’s dinner at all. It 
would have been too much to ex- 
pect of him or of them that they 
should be able to exhibit in their 
speeches either the quiet grace that 
is gendered by perfect confidence 
in their own powers, or the light- 
ness, not to call it levity, which 
not unfrequently marks the utter- 
ances of statesmen who have a 
desperate battle to fight, and are 
prepared to enter upon it with true 
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courage. Accordingly the Lord 
Chancellor was prosy, Mr. Cardwell 
and Mr, Childers were singularly 
commonplace, and Lord de Grey 
pedantic and vapid beyond his 
wont; and Mr. Gladstone so heav- 
ily weighted with anxiety and care, 
that his habitual earnestness, be- 
came, as he went on, painful to 
witness. The Chancellor of the 
Exchequer alone rushed into jokes, 
which were wild, loose, sarcastic, 
reminding one more of the hilarity 
of a criminal on the scaffold than 
anything else. It is true that Mr. 
Lowe’s wit is seldom, at the best, 
the wit that sparkles’ without 
wounding. On the memorable oc- 
casion of which we speak, it was 
the banter of a reckless man, who 
knows his position to be desperate, 
and partly for bravado’s sake, partly 
because he is nervous and excited, 
makes a buffoon of himself when 
he would have done more wisely to 
have held his tongue. Is all this 
to be wondered at? Does it require 
the gift of the second-sight to ac- 
count for it? We think not. 


It might be too much, perhaps, ' 


to say that in the history of the 
nation there never was a period so* 
fraught with peril to the common- 
wealth as the present. It would 
be a mistake, at all events, to affirm 
that the dangers which beset us 
now are more imminent, more 
surely and immediately threaten- 
ing, than those which surrounded 
our fathers, and from which they 
escaped seventy years ago. When 
the Funds were down at 47; when 
the ‘continent of Europe was in 
arms against us; when a civil war 
raged in Ireland, and in England 
and Scotland sedition and disaffec- 
tion were rife—our very existence 
as an independent State quivered 
in the balance. The loss of one 
great battle at sea, a little lack of 
firmness on the part of the Govern- 
ment at home—either or both of 
these mishaps might have proved 
fatal to us altogether. Our posi- 
tion as an independent State was 
therefore, even more critical then 
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than it is now, because a single 
failure would have been fatal to us. 
But the extent of a danger is not 
always to be estimated according 
to its imminence. The life of the 
soldier who mounts a breach seems 
not to be worth a minute’s pur- 
chase. The looker-on certainly 
says of him that he is in greater 
danger by far than the doctor end 
the chaplain, whose duties confine 
them to the hospital, where fever 
rages and gangrene pollutes the at- 
mosphere. Yet the soldier may 
escape both bullet and wound, and 
come back from his one great haz- 
ard unscathed; while the doctor 
or the chaplain, catching the 
fever, dies—more slowly, no doubt, 
but just as surely, as if a round- 
shot had torn through him. So, it 
seems to us, are we circumstanced 
at this moment in comparison with 
what our fathers went through 
seventy yearsago. Weare not now, 
as they were, threatened with some 
sudden blow, under the weight of 
which the State shall fall to pieces ; 
but a poison has been introduced 
into our social system, which, if its 
progress be not stayed, and stayed 
soon, must corrupt the juices of our 
national lifé, and destroy us quite. 
Just consider the state to which 
the empire has been brought by 
years of misgovernment. Just look 
at the economical condition of the 
people—the relations that subsist 
between the mother country and 
its dependencies—the exasperation 
of party feeling in Jreland—the 
bitterness of sectarian strife every- 
where; and say whether, in antici- 
pating the not impossible disloca- 
tion of the whole machine, we are 
fairly chargeable with exaggerating 
our case. We ask our readers to 
take note of a few significant facts, 
and to judge for themselves. Here 
they are. 

With respect to the economical 
condition of the people, and the 
consequent health and vigour of the 
State, the common practice of all 
Governments, and of all supporters 
of a Government, is to bid us look 
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to the state of the public revenue, 
and to the returns of the Board of 
Trade, and to judge from these 
whether the fortunes of the com- 
monwealth be rising or falling. 
Now we are quite aware that the 
public revenue of the country ex- 
hibits, at this moment, no sign of 
decadence; neither are we ignorant 
that the official returns of exports 
and imports, as these come to us 
through the Board of Trade, are all 
that could be wished. But he must 
be a very careless observer of pass- 
ing events, who fails to understand 
that these things may be s> with 
us, as they have been with other na- 
tions, both in ancient and modern 
times, in juxtaposition with the 
most widely spread distress, and 
its never-failing concomitant, dis- 
content in the great body of the 
people. Rome never was richer as 
a State, her commerce was never 
more extensive, than just before 
the work of disintegration began 
within her. The Mohammedan em- 
pire in the East was richer as a na- 
tion under the immediate succes- 
sors of Aurungzebe than it had ever 
been before; yet there was discon- 
tent everywhere, and we know the 
result. Even the French monarchy 
in the reign of Louis XV. exhibit- 
ed all the outward tokens of wealth 
and greatness, while the sufferings 
of the masses were goading them on 
to what they did under his succes- 
sor. In like manner England is, at 
this moment, at once enormously 
rich and miserably poor. There 
is no difficulty in realising what- 
ever amount of taxation it may 
please the House of Commons to 
impose. But in thousands and 
tens of thousands of English 
homes, bread enough to supply the 
needs of the inmates is all this 
while’ wanting, and the hearts of 
those who suffer are naturally 
hardened towards the institutions 
which they blame for their suffer- 
ings. Again, the official tests of 
our exports and imports seem to 
prove that as a working and trad- 
ing people we are more busy now 
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than we have been for many years 
past. What a magnificent array of 
articles these set forth! How unin- 
terrupted and intense must be the 
labour of our artisans, if they pro- 
vide all the articles of manufacture 
which go forth from our ports! But 
what are the facts of the case? 
That never, within the memory of 
living tnen, were there so many of 
the working clesses out of employ. 
It may be that for this state of 
things the working classes are 
themselves, in part at least, to 
blame. Bat we are not now looking 
about for parties on whom to cast 
censure; and if we were, surely 
the Government, which is weak 
enough to shut its eyes to a great 
evil instead of applying a remedy 
to it, is at least as much in fault 
as the deluded men who commit the 
evil and suffer. What we have 
now to deal with are facts, and here 
are some of them. 

The shipbuilding trade, once so 
flourishing on the Thames, has al- 
most entirely deserted its banks. 
Machine-making, both in London 
and elsewhere, which used to keep 
thousands of heartls warm, is pass- 
ing rapidly to the Continent. Spit- 
alfields, Coventry, and Macclesfield, 
now swarm with paupers. In Lan- 
cashire the factories are either 
closed altogether or work at half- 
time, and in all our iron districts 
very many furnaces are extin- 
guished. Meanwhile the poor-rates 
are rising in every union, and break- 
ing down by their weight house- 
holder after householder, who, till 
the additional shilling or two came 
to be exacted of him, was just able 
to keep his head above water, and 
that was all. For there is no con- 
fidence anywhere. Oapitalists do 
not care to risk their earnings in 
business which no longer pays. 
And if all this be true, what can it 
matter to the half-starved operative 
and artisan that the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer is not put to his 
shifts, and that the salaries of the 
officials who in civil and military 
life serve the Crown are paid with 
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commendable punctuality? They, 
poor creatures, have a right to live ; 
and if they entertain the persuasion 
that the means of living in com- 
parative comfort are taken away 
from them through mismanage- 
ment on the part of their rulers, 
who can wonder if they begin to 
believe also that it is time to try 
whether they cannot exchange these 
rulers for better and wiser men ? 

It is curious enough that of the 
hopes which were: held out to the 
public during the progress of that 
war of principles which ended in 
giving to this country Free Trade, 
not one has been realised. Not 
one nation in the world has followed 
our example. We alone, among 
civilised communities, do our bus- 
iness by buying in the cheapest 
market, and selling, if we can, in 
the dearest. All the rest adhere 
religiously to the conviction that 
it is best for each particular State 
to foster its native industries, and 
to import from abroad only such 
articles as cannot be produced at 
home. Now, we are not going, at 
this time of day, to contend that 
the commercial principle which 
operates in France, in Germany, 
in Russia, in the United States, is 
the sound principle, or that ours is 
unsound. The merest learner in 
political economy knows the re- 
verse. But was it wise in us to 


adopt the principle, which in theory 
is a sound one, and to apply it to 
practice, before we had succeeded 
in persuading any one of our neigh- 
bours to throw in his lot with us? 
The men of Lancashire and Bir- 
mingham are beginnirg to affirm 


that it was not wise. Mr. Cobden, 
when he advised and negotiated 
his commercial treaty with France, 
made virtually the same affirmation. 
What business had he, if his faith 
in his own doctrine was as firm as 
his admirers assure us that it was, 
to enter into a commercial treaty 
at all? Was this done to beguile 
our neighbours—to their own bene- 
fit—into our views of things? So 
say Mr. Bright, Mr. Foster, and the 
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other surviving leaders in the great 
movement which carried Sir Robert 
Peel along with it; but what then? 
Does not this admission cn their 
part justify the demands of the 
Reciprocity Association? Surely 
it does. If it was wise to treat 
with France in the view of bring- 
ing her to fall by degrees, into a 
more liberal system of commerce, 
why did we not make our first ad- 
vances in that direction by contract- 
ing treaties of commerce with other 
nations? And above all, if we are 
to have commercial treaties at all, 
why not try to make them remu- 
nerative to both parties ? 

It is a long time ago since we 
guarded our machinery, our coal, 
and even our iron in bars—the first 
by laws which prohibited its expor- 
tation altogether, the two last by 
the heavy duties upon them on 
export. We then possessed a 
monopoly of the cotton-manufac- 
ture in all the world. But there 
arose among us clever men, who 
made it appear that the laws which 
prohibited the export of any article 
of English manufacture were un- 
just laws; and English machinery 
became, like English-made cotton 
thread or cloth, attainable by all who 
chose to purchase it. Probably the 
repeal of the laws of which we speak 
only anticipated, by a few years, 
what would have sooner or later 
come to pass. English machinery 
got into the hands of clever French- 
men and others, and the models 
from which they worked were soon 
worked up to, and in some instances 
surpassed. New fabrics sprang up 
in consequence; which the Conti- 
nental Governments fostered with 
all their might. But coal and iron 
were so much cheaper and more ac- 
cessible ainong us, that we stood up 
manfully against these heavy duties, 
and to a certain extent prevailed. 
By-and-by came Mr. Cobden’s Trea- 
ty, which made the French nation 
a present, as it presented to all the 
world, not only English machinery, 
but English coal and English iron, 
the raw materials wherewith to 
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make it, on payment of a duty all 
but nominal. Observe what has 
followed. In the first place, the 
machine-makers of France aud Bel- 
gium are beating us both at home 
and abroad. Half the railway com- 
panies of the kingdom now import 
their engines from these States. In 
the next place, we find ourselves 
virtually excluded from Continen- 
tal markets in that particular fabric 
on which, more than on all the rest, 
our national greatness was believed 
to depend ; while the French man- 
ufacturers, getting their work done 
at a much cheaper rate, thrust their 
goods, not. unsuccessfully, into our 
markets, nd beat us there. Ob- 
serve the stimulus which has been 
given to the cotton-trade of our 
neighbours, as indicated by the 
amount of raw material imported 
by both countries respectively. A 
few years ago England used to ab- 
sorb, of the raw cotton sent by the 
United States to Europe, about 
seventy per cent; France took at 
that time five per cent, or rather 
less. England now takes only forty 
per cent; France absorbs not less 
than twenty per cent. The result 
is, such a state of things in the 
great seats of our manufacturing 
industry as it is at once painful 
and alarming to contemplate, and 
which we prefer to describe in the 
words of the ‘Times’ reporter, ra- 
ther than incur the risk of being 
charged with exaggerating the case 
were we to speak of it as from our 
own knowledge :— 


. “Mancnester, Oct. 1.—The leading 
features of the market are again flatness 
and depression. This is but the natural 
result of the fluctuations in cotton. Some 
few weeks ago the price of middling 
Orleans cotton in Liverpool was close 
upon 14d. per lb., and it had declined 
yesterday to 124d., while good qualities 
of Indian cotton were down as low as 
9§d. per lb. To-day the cotton market 
is again depressed and irregular. Oscil- 
lations of prices like these almost destroy 
the market for manufactures, In ship- 
ping yarns a moderate business has only 
been done to-day by accepting the low 
terms of last Friday. The slight advance 
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obtainable on Tuesday has been entirely 
lost. For home-trade yarns the market 
has been very flat, and but very little 
business has been practicable at 3d. per 
Ib. decline on the rates of Tuesday. The 
slight improvement we had to notice in 
cloth at the close of last week seems 
now to have entirely disappeared, and 
since Tuesday the market for these goods 
has been gloomy and depressed, the de- 
pression of yesterday almost amounting 
toa panic. The decline in the value of 
goods has been very marked, and the 
quotations now current are lower than 
any point touched since the commence- 
ment of the decline of prices about a 
month ago. To-day it appears almost 
impossible to effect sales at all in any 
class of manufactured goods, and buyers 
are holding off with such pertinacity 
that it appears doubtful if even a further 
concession would tempt them to operate. 
The characteristic feature of the market 
appears to be an absence of offers for;all 
descriptions of cloth, and we close with 
an exceedingiy small business realised. 
In such a state of things the most likely 
cure appears to be a curtailment of pro- 
duction, and how earnestly this has been 
set about is apparent at Preston and 
Blackburn, out of 51 mills in Preston 35 
having closed, and out of 80 in Blackburn 
25 being closed, while in both , these 
towns the mills not closed are working 
short time.” 


Again, a month later, we have 
this account :— 


“Mancnester, Nov. 12.—The de- 
mand for shipping yarns has been flat. 
All descriptions of yarns, except such as 
are suitable for the trade with China, are 
lower in price, but there is a demand for 
these, where they can be obtained for 
early shipment, at rather full rates. 
There is not much disposition to operate 
in home-trade yarns, and prices may be 
quoted fully 4d. per Ib. down since 
Tuesday. The cloth-market has also 
been flat since Tuesday, and prices are 
weaker. The offers for cloth during the 
last few days have been, in nearly all 
cases, at lower rates, and the general 
feeling among buyers seems to be against 
operating. In some few cases low offers 
have been accepted, at any rate to a 
sufficient extent to establish a lower 
scale of values; but the decline in val- 
ues has not been recognised by manufac- 
turers to a sufficient extent to induce a 
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large business. To-day the market is 
very irregular in prices, and the offers 
making are again lower. Contracts 
could not be placed at a still further de- 
cline, and, as manufacturers are not dis- 

osed to entertain the only terms possi- 
ple, very little business has been done.” 


The silk manufacture was never 
with us of first-rate importance, 
It gave employment, however, to a 
good many hands, and up to the 
date of the French treaty could in 
some of its branches well hold its 
own. Now it is down at zero, as 
the enormous and progressive in- 
crease of pauperism at Macclesfield, 
Coventry, and Spitalfields too 
surely proves, For we cannot ac- 
cept as proving anything, in the 
teeth of this acknowledged fact, 
the letter of the Secretary to the 
Macclesfield Silk-Weavers’ Union. 
The letter in question shows only 
that of the master manufacturers 
some contrive to keep afloat; it does 
not so much as attempt to account 
for the circumstance, that of the 
hands very many are out of work 
altogether, and the rest working for 
starvation wages. The depression of 
the silk-trade among us is notorious.* 

Again, be the causes what they 
may, the fact is past dispute, that 
capital and labour have entered in 
this country into a condition of al- 
most universal antagonism. Trades- 
unions among the men avow their 
determination to dictate to masters 
the terms on which their work shall 
be done; and masters, combining 
to resist the aggression, find it very 
difficult to get their work done at 
all. Observe that in this stage of 
cur inquiry we do not profess to 
deliver any opinion in regard to 
the rights and wrongs of this miser- 
able quarrel. We only notice the 
fact itself, because it furnishes one 
more proof that, whatever may be 
the condition of trade as set forth 
in the Board of Trade returns, and 


however flourishing the state of the 
revenue, the economical and social 
condition of the commonwealth is 
most unsatisfactory. But this is 
not all. Free Trade, which was to 
have given us the necessaries of 
life for next to nothing, finds us 
certainly not in a better plight in 
regard to this important matter 
than before it came into fashion, 
Bread is as dear now as it was in 
1844; meat is very much dearer. 
We are paying for our butter just 
one-third more than we paid five- 
and thirty years ago, and half as 
much again for our cheese. On 
the other hand, Fremch wines, 
which the working classes never 
touch, are poured in upon us large- 
ly; and the inferior descriptions 
are undoubtedly cheap. But how 
are the people benefited thereby, 
or rational individuals in what are 
called the higher classes either,— 
most of whom have found out long 
ago that if they wish to escape 
heartburn, disordered stomachs, 
and all the ills that come of sour 
weak drink, they must stick to the 
generous wines of Spain and Por- 
tugal, or to the first-class produc- 
tions of the grapes of Germany and 
France, all of which keep up their 
prices in the market? 

That we do not exaggerate in the 
slightest degree the amount of dis- 
tress prevalent among the working 
classes in England, every man who 
reads his metropolitan or provin- 
cial newspaper must be aware. 
The writers in these journals may 
differ, and do differ, according to 
the political bias which sways 
them, in regard to the causes, im- 
mediate and remote, of this na- 
tional calamity, but to a man they 
pronounce it to be real. There 
seems also to be growing up a very 
general conviction that the only 
remedy for it is to be sought for in 
emigration. The following account 
of a recent meeting of persons in- 





* Mr. Chapman himself admits that the Macclesfield manufacturers as a body are 
of opinion that, as the French send their mixed goods into England free of duty, 
the English manufacturers, as a matter of simple justice, ought to be allowed to 
send their mixed goods into France free of duty. 
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terested in the promotion of that 
object we extract, rather because of 
the support which it affords to the 
general view of the case which we 
have taken, than because, in the 


present state of the inquiry, we 
consider ourselves called upon to 
approve or disapprove the specified 
remedy proposed for the evil :— 


“A public meeting, which had been 
convened by the North London Emi- 
gration and Home Colonisation Society, 
took place at St. Pancras Vestry Hall, 
Camden Town, to take into considera- 
tion the present distress eaused by 
want of employment, and to urge upon 
the Government the necessity of adopt- 
ing immediate measures for its relief. 

“Mr. William Turner, one of the 
churchwardens of St. Pancras, presided, 
and having briefly explained the objects 
for which the meeting had been con- 
vened,— 

“Mr. E. James, hon. sec., read an 
address which stated that the want 
and distress prevailing amongst the 
working classes, owing to the scarcity 
of employment, which had been steadi- 
ly increasing for some time, had now 
assumed such gigantic proportions that 
nothing short of direct Government in- 
terference could remedy it. It there- 
fore became necessary to meet the 
difficulty by the best means in their 
power. The first that occurred was 
emigration, and if carried out on a 
sufficiently large scale it would no 
doubt secure the desired result. The 
next appeared to be the employment 
of labour in the cultivation of waste 
lands at home; and it was their object 
to urge on Government that the country 
at large is uneasy upon the subject, 
and that the time has arrived when 
prompt measures must be taken, and the 
Society therefore submitted plans. 

“ Mr. Winn moved the first resolution : 
‘That in the opinion of the meeting the 
time has arrived when it is absolutely 
necessary the Government should be 
called upon to take immediate steps 
to relieve the distress amongst the 
labouring classes caused by want of 
employment.’ 

“Mr, D. Smith seconded the resolu- 
tion, and said there were a million and 
ahalf of working men out of employ- 
ment at the present time. 

“Dr. Edmunds having spoken to this 
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resolution, it was put, and carried amidst 
applause. 

‘““A further resolution was adopted 
to this effect: ‘That this meeting 
approves of both emigration and home 
colonisation, and hereby empowers the 
North London Emigration and Home 
Colonisation Society to arrange a depu- 
tation to the Government, urging upon 
them the necessity of immediate action, 
the meeting pledging itself to give every 
assistance in its power to enable the So- 
ciety to carry out its object.’ 

‘Several other gentlemen having 
addressed the meeting, a deputation to 
the Government was appointed, and the 
proceedings closed with a vote of thanks 
to the chairman.” 


The last evidence which we think 
it necessary to adduce in support of 
the views here taken of our indus- 
trial prospects, is that of a set of 
men whose means of acquiring in- 
formation are the best in Engiand, 
and who cannot possibly be sus- 
pected of distorting facts. Ask any 
of the Custom-house officers along 
the Thames how the balance of 
trade stands. They will tell yon, 
as they have told us, that nothing 
can be more deplorable—that Eng- 
land has become in the main a 
country which exports raw material 
—and that the bulk of the manu- 
factured goods consumed by the 
people of England is of foreign pro- 
duce, “Sir,” was the remark of 
one of these persons the other day, 
“we are going downhill as fast as 
we can. The foreigner not only 
beats us in. the cheapness of his 
articles, but he imitates our trade- 
marks, and sells in England many 
a bale of his own cotton-cloth, 
which, knowingly or otherwise, his 
customers receive and sell again as 
of English fabric.” 

But it is not thus, exclusively, 
that the mystification of a flourish- 
ing revenue, running side by side 
with absolute stagnation of trade, 
is kept up. Besides that our exports 
are largely in raw material, there is 
reason to believe that not a few of 
the manufactured goods entered at 
the Custom-house for exportation 
first come to England from abroad, 
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and then leave England for some 
foreign market. A memorable ex- 
ample of this species of deception 
was given in the ‘Standard’ of 
the 8th of October last, by one 
who evidently knew what he was 
writing about, and had good cause 
to know it. His case might not be 
of the first order, so far as the im- 
portance of the articles quoted was 
concerned, but it is one strictly in 
point, and must be judged of more 
as a sign of what goes on in other 
departments of commerce, than be- 
cause of the extent of damage done 
in this particular instance to Brit- 
ish industry. Among other articles 
set down in the Board of Trade re- 
turns as exported to a considerable 
amount from this country is jewel- 
lery. Now the jewellery so export- 
ed turns out to be not an English 
production at all, but the produce 
of the industries of French and 
German jewellers, who, for some 
reazon or another, find it conveni- 
ent to ship their goods first for 
England, before sending them on, 
as they habitually do, to South 
America and elsewhere. Thus a 
French manufacture passes muster 
in two ways at our Board of Trade 
—first as a foreign commodity in- 
troduced in the regular course of 
barter to England, and next as an 
English commodity cleared out and 
sent on commission or otherwise to 
a foreign market. 

We subjoin the letter of a Bir- 
mingham manufacturer, which is 
conclusive on -this head, and shall 
be glad if the hint which the writer 
throws out be understood and acted 
upon by others of his class :— 


“* Sir,—In the list of exports published 
by the Board of Trade ending the eighth 
month (August) I find under the head 
of ‘ Jewellery’ a Jarge increase in the 
return over last year. Now, every one 
having had to do with the jewellery 
trade for the past twelve months knows 
to his own cost it has been as bad as it 
was possible for a trade to be; conse- 
quently we naturally ask each other, 
How do you account for this? By 
watching the papers your readers will 
find periodically inserted—such a vessel 
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left Southampton for South America, 
&c., with passengers, gold, French 
jewellery, so many thousand pounds 
worth; English jewellery, a few hun- 
dreds. It is quite evident the larger 
amount piven by the Board of Trade is 
for French and German jewellery im- 
ported into this country and re-ex. 
ported, thus swelling the figures of our 
imports and exports, 

‘Tt is idleness to ask what benefit the 
English manufacturer, shopkeeper, and 
workman, derive from these figures, 
If the returns for other trades are in 
the same proportion as the jewellery 
trade, it is easily accounted for our 
manufacturing trades being in the state 
they are in, and the Board of Trade 
being in a condition to publish to the 
world how prosperous we are. 

“By inserting these few lines they 
may be the cause of other manufactur- 
ers watching the imports and exports 
of his own trade, and in due course we 
shall then be better able to judge what 
weight the returns of the Board of 
Trade have with us, when we investigate 
as to how far our present Free-trade 
policy is really for the good of the 
country.—I am, sir, your obedient ser- 
vant, A MANUFACTURER. 

“ Birmineuam, Oct, 2.” , 


Thus far we have spoken only of 
the condition of what are called 
the operative classes, including un- 
der that head factory hands, arti- 
sans, and working men—such as 
congregate mainly in our large 
towns — masons, carpenters, ship- 
builders, and suchlike. If we look 
next to the economical state of the 
rural population, of the labourers 
who till the ground, and of the 
small tradesmen and shopkeepers 
whose customers they chiefly are, « 
we shall find that neither in this 
instance has England any reason to 
be proud of herself. Observe that 
we treat as exaggerated and ridicu- 
lous the statements of many of 
the speakers at the meetings of 
that most empty of all empty 
bladders, the Social Science Asso- 
ciation. Canon Girdlestone, for ex- 
ample, is, we are sure, a most bene- 
volent person. Probably he has 
taught himself to believe that the 
persons whose champion he has un- 
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dertaken to be are as il] used as he de- 
scribes them. But even Canon Girdle- 
stone can see only one side of his 
subject. The weekly wages in money 
of the agricultural labourers in the 
south and west of England are un- 
doubtedly inadequate. It is sim- 
ply impossible that a single man 
—not to speak of the father of 
a family—can keep soul and body 
together, or do a good week’s work, 
for nine or even ten shillings. But 
Canon Girdlestone puts out of view 
the fact that the persons so paid 
have their cottages generally at a 
moderate rent—that most of them 
have gardens, sometimes orchards 
—that at haymaking, harvest, 
and hopping, they earn a good 
deal of money. And even the 
cider, at which the Canon affects 
to sneer, is to them very much 
what his glass of port or sherry is 
to the squire, and his home-brewed 
beer to the farmer. The labourer 
works the better for it. He prefers 
it to a proportionate rise in his 
money-wages, It warms, and there- 
fore strengthens, him. Again, the 
agricultural labourer and his fam- 
ily, if sickness overtake them, are 
tenderly cared for and looked after 
by neighbours, and not least by the 
rector and his wife, who perfectly 
understand what they need, and 
are prompt to give it. No doubt 
the future of the agricuitural la- 
bourer is seldom a very brilliant 
one. He has not yet learned to 
make it so by respecting himself 
in his youth. But whenever he 
does so respect himself, avoiding 
the cider-shop and the beer-house, 
the chances of advancement are 
not less fair for him than for the 
steady artisan. We have an in- 
stance in our eye at this moment, 
of a person who came into the par- 
ish where he now lives, esteemed 
and respected, with eighteenpence 
in his pocket. He rents, at this 
moment, land to the extent of a 
thousand acres and more, and pur- 
chased, a short time ago, an estate 
for £9000, which came into the 
market. Admitted, his case is a 


very exceptional one. Still, don’t 
forget that what “has been once 
may be again. The labouring man’s 
future need not be bounded by the 
workhouse, unless he himself so 
restrict his own vision. At all 
events, the condition of the mar- 
ried labourer, even in the south, if 
he be sober and of good report, 
with his tidy wife and well-ordered 
cottage, is infinitely preferable to 
that of the artisan, whose wages, 
when he can find work, probably 
exceed the wages of Hodge three- 
fold. If anybody doubt this fact, 
let him go to a Herefordshire vil- 
lage at the season when hops are 
gathered, and mark the difference 
between the children of the soil 
and the crowds which pour in from 
what is called the Black Country 
to help them. There can be no 
doubt as to which is the superior 
class of animal. At the same time, 
it would be ridiculous as well as 
false to describe the condition of 
the labourer in the best-managed 
of our English counties as perfect. 
It is not so—it is very far from it; 
and that it is not better than it is, 
is just as much the fault of our 
rulers as it is owing to the blun- 
ders in legislation that our artisans 
are starving and our operatives out 
of work. 

The remarks which we have haz- 
arded in regard to the state of trade 
and of the operative classes in Eng- 
land apply with equal force to the 
condition of things in Scotland. 
Glasgow, which depends upon many 
industries, is just able to stagger on. 
Among the factory hands there is 
great suffering; while the artisans 
combine, and by so doing keep 
themselves and their employers in 
hot water as zealously there as in 
London and Birmingham. Paisley 
lives, and that is all. Dundee, de- 
pending mainly on the hemp and 
linen trade, is better off than either. 
The agricultural labourers, on the 
other hand, would be extremely 
well to do if they only knew it. 
The country, being much under- 
peopled for its surface extent, is 
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free from the pressure which oc- 
casionally makes itself felt in the 
south, and the hind and ploughman 
thrive in consequence. 
into this class the mischievous spirit 
of combination is creeping, and we 
are very likely to hear ere long of a 
universal demand for either increase 
of wages or partial communism in 
the ownership of what the land 
produces. We say nothing, at this 
stage in our general survey, of the 
spirit of religious and political ran- 
cour that prevails—the hatred of 
everything in Church and State 
that rises above the level of demo- 
cracy. That spirit is positively 
rampant throughout the Jength and 
breadth of the land. Mr. Bright 
may find, and probably will when 
the push comes, that the flattery of 
his Irish allies ends as it began— 
with words. 

We turn our attention next to 
the relations which subsist between 
what may be called the centre and 
the extremities of the British em- 
pire, and we find them to be very 
fur indeed removed from what 
every lover of his country wishes 
them to be. Many causes have 
contributed to bring about this 
result, to set forth the whole of 
which in detail would require a 
volume, and the attempt to com- 
press, or even to make selections 
from them, would lead only to 
confusion. We content ourselves, 
therefore, with observing, that the 
first efforts at colonisation made by 
England were rude enough—that 
the troubles incident to the great 
rebellion changed their character 
altogether—and that they resulted 
in a state of things which bore no 
resemblance whatever to the model 
which had originally been set up— 
a scheme intermediate, so to say, be- 
tween that adopted by the Greeks 
and that followed by the Romans. 
The Home Government neglected 
its offshoot till its offshoot had 
become able to take care of itself, 
and then it interfered only to worry 
and coerce. Nothing was done to 
transplant English polity in all its 
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branches to the Western hemisphere; 


‘everything to make English emi- 


grants anxious to rid themselves of 
their allegiance to the old country, 
And we know what followed. Now 
there was no reason in the world 
why the American provinces should 
not have been placed, before the 
middle of the last century, in the 
same relation towards the British 
Crown and British Parliament as 
that in which Ireland at that time 
stood. There was nothing to pre- 
vent, even then, the creation of a 
colonial nobility, and the setting up 
in some well-chosen colonial capital 
of two Houses of Parliament—one 
of Colonial Lords and tlie other of 
Colonial Commons. Had this been 
done, the British empire would 
have been at this day such a Power 
as had never before existed on the 
face of the globe. It was not done, 
and the thirteen provinces broke 
off from us, and became the United 
States of America. The loss of 
these States induced a change of 
policy in the dealings of the Home 
Government with the _ colonies 
which remained, not unwise in 
principle, but which seems to have 
missed its mark because in detail 
it has been carried either a great 
deal too far or not far enough. It 
was well to give to each colony, as 
it became capable of profiting by it, 
the boon of self-government. It 
was not well to give that boon to 
any colony subject to no restric- 
tions. The Dominion of Canada, 
for example, the Cape Colony, Aus- 
tralia, and New Zealand, are all as 
much entitled to regulate their own 
internal affairs as the city of London 
or the great county of York. But 
if the Dominion, and the Cape, and 
Australia, and New Zealand are to 
continue parts and parcels of the 
Great British empire, they are not 
entitled, through their local legis- 
latures, to establish a commercial 
system for themselves which shall 
be at variance with that which has 
been determined upon by the Im- 
perial Parliament. What should 
we say to the Common Council of 
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London if it were to pass a law im- 
posing heavy duties on all silks 
which are not manufactured in 
Spitalfields; or to the magistrates 
of Yorkshire if they were to protect 
the woollen trade of their own 
county by- taxing the carpets of 
Wilton and the broadcloths of 
Stroud Valley ? 

Again, it is not only becoming, 
it is an arrangement rendered ne- 
cessary by due regard to the honour 
of the Crown and the integrity of 
the empire, that wherever the Union- 
jack is hoisted, there a garrison of 
imperial British troops should be 
stationed. Our fathers were too 
slow to recognise this truth in their 
dealings with America, partly, no 
doubt, because till comparatively 
recent times a standing army 
was a nuisance to England; partly 
because, 1s we have just said, Eng- 
land took no interest in the pro- 
ceedings of her offshoot till the 
offshoot had grown strong enough 
to take care of herself. But the ab- 
sence from these provinces through- 
out their growth to maturity of an 
Imperial garrison unquestionably 
tended to make the colonists for- 
get that they were subjects of the 
British Crown; and when the gar- 
rison came at last, it came just in 
time to aggravate the spirit of dis- 
content which already prevailed 
among them. We repeat, then, 
that it is essential to the integrity 
of the empire that wherever the 
British ensign waves, there a corps 
of Britich Imperial troops—more or 
less numerous as the case may re- 
quire—shall be stationed. But, on 
the other hand, it is equally just that 
in this, which is an Imperial expen- 
diture, the colonies should take 
their share. Before England and 
Scotland and Ireland became one 
nation, garrisons of Imperial troops 
were quartered in all; but the 
Parliaments of Scotland and Ire- 
land voted the supplies necessary 
for the maintenance of those por- 
tions of the Imperial garrison which 
fell to their share. What good rea- 
son is there why the Dominion, and 
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the Oape, and Australia, and New’ 
Zealand, should not in like manner 
contribute as much as shall be ne- 
cessary to maintain their portion of 
this common Imperial garrison ? 

In conceding to the colonies the 
boon of self-government, our states- 
men entirely forgot to provide for 
three incidents. They gave, for ex- 
ample, to Canada what they could 
not refuse—the right to set up her 
own constitution. They did not, 
at the same time, stipulate that 
Canada, under its local constitution, 
should stand towards Great Britain 
and Ireland in the same relations 
in which, previously to the Union, 
Scotland first stood towards Eng- 
land, and Ireland subsequently to- 
wards Great Britain. The same 
blunder was committed in dealing 
with the Cape, and with Australia 
and New Zealand, And now, instead 
of negotiating with the leading 
statesmen in these several provinces 
for a frank and manly correction of 
a mistake which ought never to 
have been committed, we find our 
Colonial Minister writing stern let- 
ters to the Government of New Zea- 
land, and enunciating the doctrine, 
that forasmuch as New Zealand 
enjoys the privilege of legislating 
for herself, therefore her inhabitants 
are not to look to the mother coun- 
try any longer for troops to aid 
them in a terrible war, even though 
they be willing to pay for such 
troops. 

Again, in conceding to the Domin- 
ion and to New Zealand the boon 
of self-government, our statesmen 
wonld appear to have overlooked 
the fact that they were not signing 
a deed to disintegrate the empire, 
and were therefore bound to pro- 
vide that disintegration should be 
guarded against. Of the Domin- 
ion and of New Zealand only 
portions, and these, as compared 
with the rest of the country, very 
minute portions, are inhabited. To 
whom does the wilderness belong? 
If we be still one empire, the an- 
swer is obvious enough. It belongs 
to the Crown, and by the Crown 
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alone it can be allotted and por- 
tioned out. But they who arranged 
for us the terms on which the peo- 
ple of the old and of the new terri- 
tories are to live, seem either to 
have been ignorant of that first 
principle in the science of govern- 
ment, or to have acted in contra- 
vention of their knowledge. Here 
are we, at home, suffering from 
excess of population; yet we cannot 
relieve ourselves by settling on the 
waste portions of her Majesty’s do- 
minions hundreds and thousands 
of her Majesty’s subjects. who pray 
to be conveyed thither, and whose 
presence is all that is wanted to 
convert the wilderness into a gar- 
den; for the local legislature has 
been intrusted with unlimited au- 
thority—in that matter the Crown 
is powerless. 

It is impossible to exaggerate 
the extent of evil already done 
by all this blundering. It is hope- 
less to expect, unless some speedy 
remedy be applied to the evil, that 
the empire will not go to pieces. 
We, the mother country, did wrong 
both to ourselves and to the colo- 
nies when we mocked them with the 
sort of self-government which has 
led to the state in which both par- 
ties now stand. We have no right 
to denude any portion of the em- 
pire of an Imperial force. We are 
not justified—we never were—in 
failing to require that towards de- 
fraying the expense of maintaining 
these Imperial garrisons the colo- 
nies, as integral portions of the 
empire, should contribrte their 
share. 


And we greatly deceive 
ourselves if the colonies—were the 


point put fairly before them— 
would refusé even nuw to come to 
a right understanding in the mat- 
ter. Show them that, with their 
local legislatures empowered to 
regulate their internal affairs, they 
have no more right to dictate its 
general policy to the empire than 
Ireland had seventy, and Scotland 
an hundred and eighty, years ago. 
Show them—what indeed they 
know already—that it is not for 
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them to negotiate treaties either 
of peace or war with foreign na- 
tions, independently of the mother 
country, and on their own ac- 
count, Let them understand that if 
this power were conceded to them, 
they must cease at once to be 
British provinces ;—and the logical 
conclusions to be drawn from pre- 
mises so explicit will be accepted by 
them as a matter of course. The 
empire is bound to supply garrisons 
to Scotland and to Ireland; and the 
Scottish and Irish * people, being 
subjects of the empire, contribute 
their just quota for such garrisons 
in the taxes which they pay. The 
empire is bound to garrison Canada, 
Australia, the Cape, and New Zea- 
land; and the inhabitants of each of 
these provinces are, equally with 
the Scotch and the Irish, liable for 
their own share, and no more, of 
the expense incurred thereby. 

And here, in passing, we would 
draw the attention of our readers 
to two admirable and original let- 
ters in the ‘Army and Navy Ga- 
zette,’ from the pen of Major C. 
E. 8. Gleig, late of the 92d High- 
landers. The Major’s immediate ob- 
ject is to show how an army of reserve 
can be kept up, not only with- 
out pecuniary loss to the State, 
but greatly to its advantage. He 
suggests that our regiments, both at 
home and abroad, should be trained 
to habits of industry in the reclam- 
ation of waste land, and that each 
well-conducted man should be set- 
tled, at the expiration of five or 
seven years’ service, on the land 
which he had helped to bring into 
cultivation. His view is to create 
military settlers, superintended and 
controlled in time of peace by 
military magistrates, and made li- 
able, with these magistrates, the 
latter being officers, to take the 
field when war breaks out. Now 
this, as it seems to us, is exactly 
what we want, especially in the 
Dominion and the great islands of 
the Pacific. It was thus that Louis 
XIV. settled Canada at the close 
of the great war of the Spanish 
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succession; and thus, also, might 
the British Government, if it were 
alive, as it ought to be, to the true 
interests of the empire, not only 
drain bogs in Ireland, and possibly 
cultivate waste places in England 
and Scotland too, but create such 
a population in the dependencies 
as would render them secure from 
any force that could assail them. 
But where is the Government that 
is prepared to act thus? Oecertainly 
not that which now misguides pub- 
lic affairs, and is naturally so cast 
down by the contemplation of the 
work of its own hands, as to be 
unable, either collectively or sepa- 
rately, to speak words that cleer 
when filled with the Lord Mayor’s 
good wine, and invited by the Cor- 
poration of London to talk poli- 
tics. 

We hold, then, that from what- 
ever point of view the subject is 
regarded, our Government has en- 
tered upon a short-sighted and mis- 
taken course of policy in denuding 
the colonies of their Imperial gar- 
risons. The Imperial garrison re- 
presents the head of the State. 
Take it away, and the provinces 
will forget that they have any other 
head than their local legislatures. 
Their Imperial garrison, if the men 
be encouraged to marry, and ‘to 
clear the waste, will supply the pro- 
vinces with the sort of population 
of which they stand mainly in need. 
Does any thinking man_ believe 
that, if this point were fairly repre- 
sented to the colonies, any one of 
them would refuse to pay, in pro- 
portion to its ability and resources, 
for the best possible means of rais- 
ing itself to affluence and power? 
On the other hand, can any argu- 
ment be adduced in support of the 
policy which is now in fashion that 
will bear sifting? ‘We withdraw 
our garrisons,” so says the Home 
Government to the Dominion and 
to New Zealand, “not with any wish 
to weaken you, but to strengthen 
ourselves. The state of the world 
requires that the heart of the em- 
pire should at all times be guarded 
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against sudden danger. It is only 
while we are at peace that we leave 
you to yourselves. Let war witha 
civilised Power come, and we will 
immediately send troops to co-op- 
erate with you in repelling any 
attack with which you may be 
threatened. Meanwhile it appears 
to us that against Maories, Kaffirs, 
and other savage tribes, there are 
in all our colonies men enough of 
English blood to hold their own, 
and more than hold their own, if 
they be willing.” But, in the first 
place, what if the men of Eng- 
lish blood in these places deny 
this conclusion? What ifthe New 
Zealanders, in particular, affirm 
that we expect more from them 
than they can render? Are they 
likely in this case to retain any 
love at-all for England or the Eng- 
lish connection? Is it not well 
known to them that there are 
other Powers willing to protect 
them, if only they consent to break 
off from the old country and join. 
themselves to the new? The United 
States are quite prepared, we be- 
lieve, to extend to Australasia the 
protection which England refuses, 
on conditions. But this is not all. 
The colonists will have truth on 
their side when they allege that, 
whatever the pretext may be, the 
real cause of their desertion by 
English troops is a short-sighted 
eagerness on the part of the Gov— 
ernment for economy. For it is 
not the fact that the home garri- 
son is strengthened in the ratio at 
which the garrisons of the extremi~ 
ties are weakened. The army ‘has 
been reduced within the last twelve- 
months by not fewer than 20,000 
men. The numbers withdrawn: 
from all our foreign possessions 
put together do not amount to 
10,000. 

With this* progressive cutting 
asunder of the bonds which tiil 
of late connected them with the 
mother country, not one of the 
colonies is satisfied. So strong, 
indeed, were the remonstrances. 
from the Dominion, in particular; 
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a year ago, that the Home Govern- 
ment was constrained, after issuing 
orders for the return of certain 
regiments, to countermand these 
orders. The Dominion, however, 
not less than our offshoots in Africa 
and Australasia, know that the evil 
day is coming; and though little 
may be said of it openly, it is no 
secret to those whose opportunities 
are good of knowing how the case 
stands, that the relations between 
the several portions of the empire 
are much less satisfactory at this 
moment than they ever were since 
the thirteen provinces began to 
speak of independence. _ 

It remains now to speak of Ire- 
jand—a task which we purposely 
put off to the last, because in that 
unhappy land there is not a single 
object—economical, social, or polit- 
ical—on which the eye of a patriot 
can rest except with anguish. The 
message of peace which was sent 
last session to the Irish people 
proves to have been but a declara- 
tion of more extended war. Not 
fora moment does priest or dema- 
gogue profess to be gratified, far 
less contented, with what has been 
done. New eries are raised, as 
all who could see a mile before 
them anticipated would be the case ; 
and a fresh and sterner strife be- 
tween order and confusion awaits 
us. It seems scarcely credible that 
the leaders of the party which car- 
ried the great measure of last ses- 
sion could have been so infatuated 
as to imagine that it would operate 
as a sedative to Irish agitation. At 
all events, whether they laid that 
flattering unction: to their souls or 
not, events have entirely falsified 
their expectations. We are in fora 
more desperate struggle to main- 
tain among our fellow-citizens across 
the Channel the supremacy of law, 
than any man now living has as 
yet seen, or probably ever expected 
to see. What is the condition of 
the unfortunate country over which 
such a cloud of darkness seems to 
be gathering? 

Ireland, economically considered 
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—that is to say, looking to the 
pbysical condition of the great 
mass of the population—is unde- 
niably in advance of what it was 
even twenty years ago. The soil 
is better cultivated; the breeds of 
sheep and cattle are prodigiously 
improved; the farmer makes a 
great deal more of his produce; 
and the labourers are better paid, 
better fed, and better housed. Be- 
yond this, however, except in the 
north, we cannot go, because Ire- 
land is just as much and just as 
exclusively an agricultural country 
now as she was at the beginning of 
this century. Of the factories which 
enterprising individuals endeavour- 
ed from time to time to establish, 
not one outside the province of 
Ulster has flourished. Mr. Wilson, 
we believe, just holds his own, and 
that is all, in Limerick; and as to 
Dublin and Cork, the manufactur- 
ing wealth contained in one of the 
back streets of Belfast would pro- 
bably suffice to buy up the whole 
which both cities combined could 
show. Something is gained, how- 
ever, by the undoubted progress 
that has been made in the staple 
industry of the island. The peo- 
ple are stiil squalid, ill dressed as 
compared with their Scotch and 
English neighbours, not over -in- 
dustrious, nor remarkable for the 
cleanliness of their habits. But 
they have within their reach the 
means of at least contentment, if 
they could be prevailed upon to 
grasp them. There is no positive 
want, there is very little real pov- 
erty, in the country now; yet is 
the country as far removed from 
what its best friends could wish it 
to be as east is from west. 

The great misfortune of Ireland 
is, that among the many gifted sons 
whom she has reared, not one has 
ever seriously bent himself to the 
task of trying to create in his peo- 
ple a love for the pursuits which 
make tribes and nations great and 
prosperous. The burden of all the 
addresses of all her national leaders, 
from those of Grattan to the shrieks 
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of O’Connell and, Mr. Moore, has 
been, and continues to be, outrage- 
ous abuse of England. Ireland is 
poor, because England has made her 
so. Ireland is disaffected, because 
she feels herself to be a conquered 
and oppressed nation. Ireland will 
do nothing for herself, and cannot 
be expected to do anything for her- 
self, till she has succeeded in throw- 
ing off the yoke of the stranger. 
You advise her people to turn to 
other industries than agriculture, 
and give encouragement to the em- 
barkation of capital in trade and 
manufactures, by showing that they 
who come to trade and weave 
among them will be well received ; 
to take advantage of the teeming 
fisheries which surround their 
shores, and become, as they easily 
might be, the chief purveyors of 
that species of food to the rest of 
the United Kingdom. You may as 
well address yourself to the north 
wind. The Irish imagination can- 
not stoop to things so matter-of-fact 
as these; the Irish orator would 
not condescend to notice them—a 
far higher flight is his. He agi- 
tates, and stirs up others to agitate, 
for the righting of Ireland’s wrongs; 
his remedy culminating in this, 
that Ireland must be given over to 
the Irish. ' 
Another great misfortune to Ire- 
land has undoubtedly been, that, 
as well before as after the Union, 
successive Governments have ne- 
glected to foster the growth of 
habits of steady industry among 
the people. We concede the point 
that, at the outset, England, under 
her Revolution rulers, was mainly 
to blame in this matter. The infant 
industries of Lancashire were jeal- 
ous of rivalry elsewhere, and easily 
persuaded the Whig Government of 
that day to legislate for the suppres- 
sion of Irish manufactures. But let 
us not forget that the Irish Parlia- 
ment, in that memorable interval to 
which Irish patriots still look back 
as the most glorious in her annals— 
when the volunteers gave the law to 
both Houses—not content to undo 
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what the British Parliament had 
done, went on to retaliate on the 
English nation. Laws were passed 
prohibiting the export to England.of 
articles which the English were will- 
ing to receive, and laying a heavy 
duty on manufactures of British 
growth. There followed, as a matter 
of course, the rapid decay of the few 
industries which Ireland had learned 
to set up, her own Parliament cut- 
ting her off from the only markets 
that were open to her. Happily 
for the north, it was peopled mainly 
by arace conspicuous for self-reli- 
ance even among the various gen- 
ealogies which make up the popu- 
lation of these islands. These men 
laid the foundations of the linen 
industry amid difficulties which 
would have restrained any others 
than themselves, and when better 
times came they raised it to what 
it is now. Everywhere else the 
Celt betook himself to his conacre 
and his bog, out of which no human 
being, whether demagogue or repre- 
sentative of the Imperial Govern- 
ment, sought to raise him. He was 
fruitful, and multiplied in a condi- 
tion. of life intellectually degraded, 
and physically close to starvation- 
point. 

A third great misfortune to Ire- 
land has been the dominance among 
her people of the very worst type of 
that particular form of Christianity 
which is in its nature the least pro- 
vocative of independence of charac- 
ter and steady industry among the 
laity. Let us not be misunderstood. 
The Church of Rome is not neces- 
sarily adverse to the growth of in- 
dustrious habits and self-reliance in 
a people. There is not a more in- 
dustrious, nor, in their social rela- 
tions one with another, a more 
amiable people in Europe than the 
Belgians, But the Belgians are in- 
dustrious and kindly and self-re- 
lying, not because they are Roman 
Catholics, but because Romanism, 
though the Church of the State, 
is restrained by the State from 
intolerance, and};because all classes 
of the people, except the very 
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dregs, refuse to be priest-rid- 
den. Now, in Ireland, Romanism 
has since the Reformation shown 
itself, whether persecuted or per- 
secuting, in an aspect the very re- 
verse of this. The priests have 
been, and still continue to be, to 
the great body of the Irish people, 
their chief advisers; and their ab- 
horrence of the English connection, 
their hostility to every proposal 
which has for its object the progress 
of English civilisation and manners 
of life in Ireland, is notorious to 
the whole world. From generation 
to generation, their spiritual guides 
have industriously taught the Irish 
people that they will never be free, 
prosperous, or happy, till they have 
broken away from England alto- 
gether, and, as a necessary and 
blessed result, stamped out Pro- 
testantism from among them. 

Till the great famine of 1847 the 
priests had it all their own way in 
Jreland. Since the tide of emi- 
gration set strong from Ireland to 
the United States, and an Irish 


party consolidated itself abroad as 
well as at home, a sterner spirit 
than they perhaps were desirous 
of evoking has shown itself among 


their flocks. Fenianism is  un- 
doubtedly the result of priestly 
training; but we suspect that it 
is scarce the sort of result which 
priestly training was intended to 
bring about. The’priests, however, 
finding it too powerful to be re- 
strained, put themselves at its head, 
for the ostensible purpose of giving 
to it a new direction. They made 
use of it to bring about the destruc- 
tion of the Protestant Established 
Church; and they will divert its 
force next to the attainment of 
the two great ends on which 
they are bent. First, they will 
make it subserve, if they can, 
their designs on the Education 
question; and next, they will work 
it for the settlement of the Land 
question. The priestly settlement 
of the Education question is a very 
simple affair. It is intended to undo 
all that has been done in the course 
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of the last thirty years, and to hand 
over the youth of the nation to be 
taught as the hierarchy shall direct, 
Queen’s colleges, national schools, 
Trinity College itself, are all to go by 
the board, and seminaries, presided 
over by priests and nuns and their 
creatures, are to rise on their ruins, 
As to the Land question, that must 
be settled on a principle which 
shall make them virtually the arbit- 
ers of Ireland’s destiny. Remember 
who the Irish priests are, from what 
class in society they spring, what 
their education is, what their so- 
cial status. The sons of small far- 
mers, all their sympathies are with 
the farmer class. Dependent for 
their own subsistence on dues and 
fees, they are naturally desirous 
that their flocks shall be in a con- 
dition to pay them liberally; and 
their flocks consisting almost ex- 
clusively of farmers, cottars, and 
small tradesmen, among them they 
are anxious that the property of 
Ireland should be divided. Now 
it matters very little whether this 
division be brought about by a bold 
act of the Legislature, confiscating 
the land at once, and parcelling it 
out again in fee-simple among the 
occupiers, or by a milder measure 
which shall declare the owner and 
the occupier to be joint-proprietors. 
In either case the priest will attain 
his end. But why speak of the 
cases as two? Such a settlement 
as is openly demanded at all the 
farmers’ clubs in the south of Ire- 
land can only be a stepping-stone, 
and nothing more, to pure confisca- 
tion. For how long, does anybody 
suppose, will the occupier of the 
soil be willing to continue his pay- 
ments to an annuitant whom he 
never sees, and who does nothing 
for him in return for the annuity ? 
No, no. Priest and occupier equally 
look beyond a consummation so 
futile as, for convenience’ sake, 
they now put forward. Ireland 
for the Irish is their motto, and 
they will take the realisation of the 
project implied in it in no sense 
except their own. 
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Meanwhile, with a view to smooth 
down differences, priest and layman 
address themselves with equal zeal 
to one object. They demand that 
the Fenian traitor-felons whom the 
Government still keeps in prison 
shall be set free. In the shout that 
is raised for that great end, all minor 
noises are drowned. The order 
and discipline that prevail among 
the masses who take it up and 
carry iton, is, moreover, marvellous. 
Crowds go where they are ordered, 
do as they are bidden, wear such 
badges as their Jeaders require them 
to wear, and march to the sound of 
seditious music. All their emblems, 
all their mottoes, are treasonable. 
The harp without a crown is 
prominent on their banners. Their 
scrolls bid ** God bless Ireland,” but 
not a word of blessing to the Queen. 
Here and there, under false pre- 
tences, they commit outrage on 
their Protestant neighbours; but in 
general they are harmless in the 
consciousness of their own great 
strength. Nor may we refuse to 
take notice of the simultaneous 
growth of agrarian outrage, and the 
secret compact into which jurymen 
seem to have entered with one 
another not to convict the assassin 
of a landlord or an agent, be 
the evidence against him what 
it may. The scene in Clonmel, 
where the would-be murderer Barret 
was tried, surpasses everything 
of which the record has_ been 
preserved even in Ireland. On the 
whole we agree entirely with the 
writer of the following sentences, 
not because a Tory newspaper 
gives them circulation, but  be- 
cause they enunciate an alarming 
trath :— 


“The situation in Ireland every day 
grows more serious. It is impossible 
for any one to disguise from himself the 
fact that the agitation which is now 
spreading over the country presents 
some features such as Irish discontent 
has never before assumed, or at least 
which were never so broadly conspicu- 
ous. Side by side with the chronic 
agrarian disaffection, with the ordinary 
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incidents of murder and roadside out- 
rage, and closely allied with it in its 
character and aims, there has sprung up, 
under the disguise of a movement for 
the release of the Fenian prisoners, a 
spirit of bitter and violent hosiility, not 
only to the English Government, but the 
British nation. The demands of the 
malcontents are no longer confined to 
the redress of real or sentimental 
grievances. The tenant-farmers no 
longer agitate for fixity of tenure simply. 
The Fenian sympathisers no longer ap- 
peal to either our justice or our mercy. 
Even the roadside assassin no longer 
lurks in secret, depending for his immu- 
nity on the passive sympathies of the 
rural population. All these various re- 
presentatives of anarchy, of disorder, 
and of sedition, have for the first time 
in Irish history joined their forces. The 
meetings at which the names of Glad- 
stone and Bright are cheered, are the 
same which agitate for fixity of tenure, 
and for the release of the Fenians. The 
hero of the ‘agrarian outrage’ is the 
recognised ‘national champion.’ The 
men who applaud the vehement national 
speeches of Mr. G. H. Moore and Father 
Lavelle, are the same as those who sym- 
pathise with the agrarian assassin, and 
who insist upon perpetuity of tenure. 
The symptoms all point to one and the 
same feeling, which is of open and un- 
disguised enmity to the British connec- 
tion. Fenianism, from having been the 
skulking trade of a handful of foreign 
desperadoes, has suddenly advanced into 
the declared faith of the masses. All 
the old varieties of Irish disorder seem 
to have combined in producing one 
great national revolt against the 
British Government, of a character 
sufficiently grave to demand the 
earnest attention of all sober politi- 
cians.” 


So much for the ‘Standard.’ 
Now hear the ‘ Times’ on the same 
subject: 


“ Almost every mail brings us news of 
very remarkable scenes which are now 
occurring in Ireland. Green flags and 
bay leaves, with ‘the thousands of gal- 
lant Tipperary’ crying out for the re- 
lease of their imprisoned heroes, are too 
ordinary phenomena to call for special 
notice; but the present demonstrations 
in favour of the release of the Fenian 
convicts recruit from among high 
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sheriffs, members of Parliament, and 
similar dignitaries. The Irish Church 
question has faded in Ireland itself into 
the far distance. If recollected at all, 
the emancipation of the Catholic 
_ Majority from the yoke of a Church of 
the minority is remembered only as an 
instalment of a debt, or as an additional 
title on the part of the prisoners to 
their countrymen’s gratitude. By the 
side of this*fascinating new occasion for 
uttering sedition and menaces even the 
Land question itself is reported to be 
grown already obsolete, and  super- 
annuated before it has been fairly born. 
The character of these displays makes 
us fear that there has been some little 
misapprehension across the channel of 
the recent Irish policy of the Imperial 
Government. It will be for the good both 
of England and of Ireland to let it be 
clearly understood at once what it is 
which has been conceded, what further 
can be conceded, what cannot be con- 
ceded, and the reasons both for duing so 
much and for not doing more. The cir- 
cumstances of the Fenian insurrection 
must be still fresh in the memory. If ever 
an insurrection deserved punishment, 
one so utterly reckless and aimless as 
this rebellion did deserve it. On the 
contrary, the Government treated its 
leaders very properly, but at the same 
time very leniently, rather as if they 
had been lunatics than incendiaries. In 
other countries again, an outbreak 
like Fenianism would have been caught 
‘at as an excuse for the severest coercive 
measures against the districts which 
had harboured it; but English 
Liberals only took occasion from it to 
examine the past conduct of the 
State towards Ireland, in order to 
discover some apology for the folly. 
The result has been the Irish Church 
Act.” 


It was with the conviction on his 
mind that these things were so, and 
that by himself and his party the 
country had been brought to the 
condition in which it is, that Mr. 
Gladstone sat down, on the 9th of 
last November, at the hospitable 
board of the chief magistrate of the 
city of London. How could he be 
expected to exhibit any tokens of 
hilarity, or even of contentment, 
there? He knows that eighteen 
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months ago Ireland was returning 
fast to a state of quiet; that Fenian- 
ism was stamped out; that the 
priests were overawed; that the 
tenant-farmers were beginning to 
see how little they would gain by 
further agitation; that agrarian 
outrages had well-nigh ceased to be 
chronicled. He is perfectly aware 
that the Government which he suc- 
ceeded in displacing had matured its 
plans for re-establishing in England 
the reign of confidence; and that 
whatever wounds might still rankle 
between the colonies and the mother 
country would have been healed up 
by generous forbearance on both 
sides. It did not suit his book to let 
the healing process go forward. 
Maddened by defeat in his race of 
ambition, he appealed to the two 
moving springs of action in the 
heart of the Irish Celt—his hunger 
for land, and his abhorrence of 
Protestantism; aud, backed by all 
the strength which sectarianism in 
England and in Scotland could give 
him, he broke through the Constitu- 
tion into office. That he is little 
satisfied either with the work 
already done, or with the not less 
terrible task which is before him, 
but from which he cannot turn 
aside, nobody who knows anything 
at all of the man can doubt. He 
cannot, however, stand still. Like 
the hero of the German story who 
has bartered his soul away to the 
devil, for him there is no retrogres- 
sion—no, not even the power of halt. 
Observe how he has begun to deal 
with the House of Lords. Ten peers 
ereated in one batch, all of them 
partisans, two of them Roman 
Catholics: we have had nothing like 
this among us since the custom of 
creating peerages by patent began. 
Is there no significance in this? 
Does it not imply that regard for the 
independence of the Honse will 
weigh with him no more than re- 
spect for the Church Establishment 
did, if it threaten to stand between 
him and the accomplishment of a 
purpose which is necessary to keep 
him where he is? 
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at the pillory, ib.—in prison, and 
commencement of his Review, 474— 
his liberation, 475—his ‘ Jure Divino’ 
and other political publications, 475 
—restored to favour, and secret ser- 
vices on behalf of the Union, 476— 
his fidelity to Harley, 478, 480—close 
of the Review, 481—again threatened 
with prosecution, ib.—character of 
George I. by, 482—works in general 
literature, 483—secret employment 
of, 484 et ‘seq.—other works, last years 
and death, 486 e¢ seq. 

Deputations (O’Dowd), 135. 
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Derby, Lord, his speech on the Church 
Bill, 241. 

Devil, the, in the old mystery-plays, 
679 

Diaz, a Paraguayan general, 431. 

Diminutives, losses of, in the English 
language, 260. 

Diners out, O’Dowd on, 358. 

Diplomatic Salaries, O’Dowd on, 357. 

Disraeli, Mr., speech of, on the Lords’ 
amendments on the Church Bill, 252, 
253. 

Domestic servants, the complaints re- 
garding, 418 et seq. 

Donaldson, Mr., “‘ Vespers” and ‘ Music 
during a Banquet” by, 225. 

Drama, the, its decay in the Roman 
empire, 672. 

Duarte, a Paraguayan general, 428. 

Dublin, the Archbishop of, his speech 
on the Church Bill, 242. 

Earw’s Dene, Part L, 518—Part II., 
746. 

‘Earthly Paradise,’ the, review of, 65. 

EARTHQUAKES AND VOLCANOES, A NEW 
Tueory or, 74. 

Easter, the dramatic observances at 
Rome during, 674. 

Edinburgh, Defoe in, 477, 479. 

‘Edinburgh Courant,’ Defoe editor of 
the, 479. 

Education, change as regards, among 
the modern Jews, 551. 

Ecypr anp THE Srory oF THE SvuxEz 
CanaL, 730. 

Elcho, Lord, his proposed army system, 
289. 

Electricity, hypothesis of connection of, 
with earthquakes, &c., 77. 

Elmore, Mr., ‘“ Judith” by, 229. 

Elton, Faber at, 697, 698. 

Endowed Schools Bill, the, 365. 

England, O’Dowd on, 128—position, 
&c., of, toward America during the 
war, 195—the present army reserve 
system in, 284—justice in, 447—feel- 
ing in, regarding Ireland, 564—mys- 
teries or passion-plays in, 683 e¢ seq. 

English language, the, its present state, 
257. 

English press, the, their denunciations 
of the Suez Canal, 741. 

ENLISTMENT, ON THE LaMITATION OF, 
AND Army Reserves, 279, 

Epinay, M. d’, “The Youthful Hanni- 
bal” by, 235. 

Epulone, the, an old mystery-play, 689. 

Erse language, the, its gradual disap- 
pearance, 257. 

‘Essay on Projects,’ Defoe’s, 461. 


Estigarribia, Colonel, a Paraguayan 
general, 428. 

Evrensure, a Story or, Part L., 90— 
Part IT., 169. 

Exodus, early Jewish drama on the, 
673. 

Faper, F. W., tHe Lire anp Lerrers 
or, reviewed, 693—parentage, early 
and college life, 694—his life and 
preaching at Ambleside, 695—tour 
on the Continent, 697—-Poems, ib,— 
settled at Elton, 698—visit to Rome, 
ib.—life and work at Elton, 699— 
joins the Roman Church, #b.—as 
superior of the Oratory, 700—last 
days and death, id. 

Faed, Thomas, ‘“‘ Only Herself” by, 230. 

Faed, John, “John Anderson my Joe” 
by, 230. 

Farfadet, the, a French comedy, 611. 

FarGese SaGa, THE, 618, 701. 

Fenians, the Claims of the, O’Dowd on, 
560. 

Festival of Fools, the, 674—of the Ass, 
675 et seq. 

Fiji Islands and islanders, sketches of 
the, 84 et seg.—government, 35— 
cannibalism as formerly practised, 
86—its abolition, and introduction of 
Christianity, 38 et seg.—a feast of 
ceremony, 39—missionary operations, 
ib, et seg.—their proposed cession to 
England, 48—their scenery, eapabili- 
ties, &c., 50 et seq. 

Flanders, the great plain of, its aspect, 
&e., 600. 

Fools, the festival of, in the Roman 
Church, 674. 

‘Foreign Churches and Peoples,’ Faber’s 
work on, 697. 

Forfeited Pledges (O’Dowd), 137. 

ence (O’Dowd), 446. 

Forster, Mr., as minister, 363. 

Fortescue, Mr., on the Irish land-ques 
tion, 579. 

‘Foul Play,’ remarks on, 513. 

France, the army reserve system in, 
283. 

French empire, cant in connection with 
the, 197. 

French language, the, its present state, 
257. 

Fringes, change as regards, among the 
modern Jews, 554. 

Fuller, Mr., “‘Jael” by, 235. 

Funeral ceremonies, change in, among 
the modern Jews, 553. 

Fusi-yama, the volcanic peak of, 84. 

Gaelic language, the, its gradual dis- 
appearance, 257. 
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Gale, Mr., the “ Return of the Prodigal ” 
by, 229. 

Garibaldi, anecdote in connection with, 
350—Cavour’s policy regarding, 450. 

Garrick, Hogarth’s portrait of, 149. 

Gemara, the, when compiled into a 
code, 534, 

George I., fancy sketch of, by Defoe, 
482. 

GeorcE II., Historica, SKETCHES OF 
tHE Reien or, No. XII. the Painter 
(Hogarth), 140. 

German language, the, its present state, 
257. 

Germany, modern passion-plays in, 691. 

Gladiatorial combats, suppression of, at 
Rome, 672. 

Gladstone, Mr., violation of his first 
proposals as to the Irish Church, 245 
—his ‘Juventus Mundi,’ 412. 

—- Lord, Defoe employed by, 
478. 

Golden age of the world, the, 413. 

Goschen, Mr., as minister, 363. 

GOVERNMENT AND THE CounTRY, THE, 
763. 

Graham, Mr. P., landscape by, 233. 

Grant, Sir Hope, his proposed army 
system, 289. 

Granville, Lord, his speech on the 
Church Bill, 113. 

Great Britain, earthquake-shocks in, 74. 

Great Wuic Journatist, a, 457. 

Gregory XVI., interviews of Faber 
with, 698. 

‘Griffith Gaunt,’ remarks on, 495-et seq. 

GuIccioLI, THE COUNTESS, HER RECOL- 
LECTIONS OF Lorp Byron, reviewed, 
24—her career, i. 

Guns, rifled and smooth-bore, compari- 
son of, in Paraguay, 435. 

Hail, connection of, with electricity, 79. 

Hanoverian succession, Defoe’s efforts 
in favour of the, 482. 

‘Hard Cash’ remarks on, 506. 

Harley, Earl of Oxford, efforts of, for 
Defoe, 475—fidelity of the latter, 478, 
480. 

‘*Harlot’s Progress,” publication of the, 
152. 

Hartington, Lord, views of, on the land 
question, 565. 

Heat, the alleged progressive increase 
of, on descending into the earth, 76. 
Herbert, Mr., his ‘* St. Mary at the Tomb 

of Christ,” 229. 

Heroic age of the world, the, 416. 

Hieroglyphics, Egyptian, 738. 

High Church party, the, and the Irish 
Church question, 196. 
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Hogarth, George, sketch of, 140—as 
the moralist, ib. 141—his general 
character, 141—his birth. and early 
life, 142—an engraver’s apprentice, 
ib.—his views and schemes, 148—as 
engraver on copper, 145—his first 
published work, 146—his marriage, 
147—becomes portrait-painter, 148— 
origin of his great works, 15¢0—pub- 
lication of the “ Harlot’s Progress,” 
152—the “ Rake’s Progress,” 154— 
other works, 156—‘ Marriage 4-la- 
mode,” 159—‘Industry and Idle- 
ness,” 164—other works, 165—‘ An- 
alysis of Beauty,’ id.—his rivalry of 
Correggio, 166—his quarrel with 
Wilkes, 167—last years and death, 
168. 

Holl, Mr., painting by, 231. 

Homer, the heroes of, 418. 

Hook, Mr., “Caught by the Tide” by, 
233. 

Humaita, bombardment of, 440—its 
capture, 442. 

Humboldt’s theory of earthquakes, on, 
75. 

Hume, Joseph, anecdote of, 358. 

Hungary and Austria, O’Dowd on, 361. 

Hunt, Holman, the “Birthday” by, 
225. 

Impressions de Voyage (O’Dow4a), 128. 

“Industry and Idleness,” Hogarth’s 
publication of, 164. 

In the Nursery (O’Dowd), 726. 

IRELAND, THE Lanp QuestTION oF, 563. 

Ireland, proposed transference of it to 
the Pope, 197—the land question 
in, 373, 563. 

Irish Church, O’Dowd on the probable 
results of its fall, 344. 

Irish Church Bill, the debate on, in the ~ 
House of Peers, 111—review of the 
proceedings of the Lords on, 240 
et seq. 

Irish Church question and Ireland, 
cantin connection with the, 196, 

Irish Church surplus, O’Dowd on the, 
126. 

Irish Land Question, 
(O’Dowd), 454. 

Irish priests, O’Dowd on the, 351. 

‘Trishman,’ the, on the land question, 
374, 

Ismailia, town of, on the Suez Canal, 
742. 

Italian language, the, its present state, 
257. 

Italian republics, the, 200. 

Italy, modern passion-plays in, 688. 

‘ Jason’s Life and Death,’ review of, 57. 


Studying the 
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Jewish drama, an early, 673. 

JEwIsH REFORMATION, THE, 
TaLmuD, 533. 

Joun, Part I., 580—Part II., 647. 

Jones, Mr., the ‘Wine of Circe” by, 
237. 

Juventus Munp1, 412. 

Kandavu, missionary station at, 40. 

Kent the landscape-gardener, Hogarth’s 
hostility to, 146. 

Kentish petition, the, and Defoe’s con- 
nection with it, 466 e¢ seq. 

Kimberley, Lord, his speech on the 
Church Bill, 241. 

Knight, Mr., the portraits of, 227, 

Labour question, the, in Polynesia, &c., 
52. 

Lakemba, missions at, 39. 

Land, the acquisition of, change as re- 
gards, among the modern Jews, 
553. 

Lanp QuEsTION OF IRELAND, THE, 5638. 

Land question in Ireland, the, 373— 
O’Dowd on the, 344. 

Land Question, Studying the (O’Dowd), 
454. 

Landlords, hostility to the, in Ireland, 
567. 

Landseer, Sir E., 
Eagles, 233. 

Language, change as regards, among the 
modern Jews, 551. 

Languages, epochs through which they 
pass, 2577. 

Law, neglect of the study of the, among 
the Jews, 548. 

Lawrence, §., painting by, 227. 

Leader, Mr.,.an “ English Cottage” by, 
232. 

Lee’s Life, dic., of Defoe, 459. 

‘Legion’s Memorial,’ Defoe’s, and its re- 
ception, 466 et seq. 

Leighton, Mr., his works in the present 
Exhibition, 224. 

‘Les Deux Veuves,’ a French comedy, 
609. 

‘Les Jurons de Cadillac,’ a French com- 
edy, 614. 

Leslie, Mr., “‘ Celia’s Arbour” by, 226. 

Lesseps, M. de, and the Suez Canal, 740 
et seq. 

‘Life and Death of Jason,’ the, review- 
ed, 57. 

Light Business, a, requiring no Capital, 
(O'Dowd), 451. 

LimitaTION OF ENLISTMENT, ON THE, AND 
Army Reserves, 279. 

Linnell, Mr., ‘‘ Aurora in Romagna,” by, 
231. 

Lisbon, a passion-play at, 688. 
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Lissa, the naval action off, 448. 

Lonpon Art Season, THE, 220. 

London Oratory, the, its origin, 699. 

Lope de Vega, the passion-plays of, 
682. 

Lopez, Antonio, 425. 

Lopez, Francisco, President of Para- 
guay, 425—origin of the war with 
Brazil, 426 et seg.—his forces, ib.—first 
operations, 427—naval defeat, 428— 
defeated and retreats, 428—his posi- 
tion, 429 et seg.—successive defeats, 
431—compelled to abandon his lines, 
436 et seg.—renewed defeats, 438— 
evacuates Asuncion, 441—capture of 
Humaita, 442—his retreat and re- 
peated defeats, 443—his character, 
444, 

Lorps, THE CuurcH BILL In THE, 111. 

LoRDSs AND THE COMMONS, THE, 240, 

Lost PrereriteEs, 257. 

Lovat, Lord, Hogarth’s portrait of, 
164, 

“Love me Little, Love me Long,’ re- 
marks on, 500. 

Lowe, Mr., as Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, 864—on the Irish land ques- 
tion, 579. 

Lushington, Dr., his opinion on the 
Byron case, 31. 

Maafu, a Fijian chief, 42. 

‘ Ma’amzell Rose,’ a French comedy, 
612. 

Macaulay on the case of Lord Byron, 
28, 29—character of William III. by, 
463. 

MacCallum, Mr., landscape by, 233. 

Macdougall, Colonel, his proposed army 
system, 289, 

M‘Laren, D., on Scotch pauperism, 638, 
642. 

Maclise, Mr., “King Cophetua” by, 
226. 

Macnee, Mr., the portraits of, 22'7. 

M‘Whirter, Mr., ‘“ Loch Coruisk” by, 
233. 

Madonna, reproduction of pagan god- 
desses as the, 671. 

Mana-loa, the great eruption of, 74. 

Manetho, his Egyptian chronology, 735. 

Manx language, the, its gradual disap- 
pearance, 257. 

Marks, Mr., the ‘Minstrels’ Gallery ” 
by, 231. 

Marriage, Mill on, 309—change as re- 
gards, among the modern Jews, 552. 

‘“* Marriage a-la-mode,” publication, Xe. 
of, 159. 

Mason, Mr., 
282, 


“ Girls Dancing” by, 231, 
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Mathews, Charles, enecdote of, 125. 

Matto Grosso, conquest of, by the Par- 
aguayans, 426—destruction of a Bra- 
zilian corps in, 436. 

Mayo, Lord, on the Irish land question, 
579. 

Mbau, the island and kingdom of, -in 
the Fijis, 35, 40—church service in, 
41, 

Mena Barreto, a Brazilian general, 438. 
Mencheres, the builder of the third 
pyramid, 736. 
Mendelsohn, the 

538. 

Menes, King of Egypt, 735, 786. 

Mitt, Mr., on THE SvuBJECTION OF 
Women, 309. 

Millais, Mr., the “* Gambler’s Daughter ” 
by, 226—“ Vanessa,” &c., 227. 

Mishna, the, when first reduced to writ- 
ing, 533. 

Mitre, President of the Argentine Con- 
federation, 437. 

Morality, low state of, in the reign of 
George II., 140. 

Moore, Mr. A., “ Venus ” by, 224. 

Morris, an upholsterer, and Hogarth, 
anecdote of, 147. 

Morris’s Poems, 56. 

Mosaic, proposed introduction of, into 
the Houses of Parliament, &c., 225. 

Mourning for the dead, Jewish, 547. 

Miiller, Professor, on the Faréese Saga, 
618. 

Mystery or Passron Prays, 671. 

Names, changes in, among the modern 
Jews, 550. 

Naples, Cavour’s policy regarding, 450. 

Napoleon III., O’Dowd on, 346. 

‘ Nation,’ the, on the Irish land question, 
373. 

“Never too Late to Mend,’ remarks on, 
489. 

Nevile, the Rev. C., on the Irish land 
quesiion, 568, 572, 577. 

New Hebrides, savage character of the 
population of the, 52. 

New Year’s Day, modern Jewish obser- 
vances on the, 543. 

Newspapers, Writing to the, O’Dowd on, 
355. 

Nicol, Erskine, “‘ A Disputed Boundary ” 
by, 230. 

Nile, its importance to Egypt, 732—its 
aspect at different seasons, 733. 

Nursery, in the (O’Dowd), 726. 

Oberammergau, moderr passion-play 
at, 691. 

O’Connell, anecdote of, 557. 

O’Dowp, Cornetivs—what to de with 


Jewish reformer, 
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it, 125—some impressions de voyage, 
128—hint for a new club, 130—cold 
comforters, 132—deputations, 185— 
forfeited pledges, 187—what is to 
come of it, 344—crowning the edi- 
fice, 346—our small benefactors, 848 
—beggars on horseback, 351—piques 
assiettes, 353—writing to the papers, 
855 — diplomatic salaries, 857 — 
Austria & Co., 360—forfeiting Para- 
dise, 446 — Persano, 448—a light 
business requiring no capital, 451— 
studying the land question, 454—Dr. 
Cumming and the Council, 557—the 
claims of the Fenians, 560—Agrarian 
juries, 720—The Porte and the Pasha, 
723—in the Nursery, 726. 

Olaf, King of Norway, 701 et seg. 

OLp Monk IN THE BELFRY, THE, 409. 

“Old Soldier,” explanation of term, 279, 
280. 

Oomi, lake of, its origin, 85. 

Oratory of London, origin, &c., of the, 
699. 

Orchardson, Mr., the ‘“‘Duke’s Ante- 
chamber” by, 231. 

Osorio, a Brazilian general, 436. 

Pagan festivals, &c., adoption of, by 
early Christianity, 671. 

Palmerston, Lord, his denunciation of 
the Suez Canal, 741. 

PaRaGuay, THE War IN, 424 — its 
origin, 425 et seg.—history of it, 426 
et seq. 

Parties, O’Dowd on the present state of, 
128, 129. 

Paso Gomez, defeat of Lopez at, 439. 

Passion-PLays or Mysteries, 671. 

Passover, modern Jewish observances 
at the, 541. 

Paton, Sir Noel, “‘ Caliban ” by, 226. 

Peg Woffington, remarks on, 490 ¢ 
seq. 

Ferns, O’Dowd on, 448. 

Peru and Ecuador, the great earthquake 
in, 74, 

Peterborough, the Bishop of, his speech 
on the Church Bill, 242. 

Pettie, Mr., “ Cardinal Wolsey” * by, 
228. 

Pharaoh-Neco, canal between the Nile 
and Red Sea by, 739. 

Piers Ploughman, the English of, 259. 

Piques Assiettes, O’Dowd on, 353. 

Plural, change in the English form of, 
259. 

PotyNesia, SKETCHES IN—THE Fisis, 
34, 


Poole, Mr., “ Lorenzo and Jessica” by, 
226—the “ Prodigal Son” by, 229. 
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Poor-Law, the Scottish, and its admin- 

/ istration, 635. 

Pope, the, and Dr. Cumming, 557. 

Porte, the, and the Pasha, 728. 

Porto, Alegre, Baron, a Brazilian gen- 
eral, 432, 484, 437, 488, 439. 

Port Said, construction of the harbour 
at, 744, 745. 

Portuguese language, the, its present 
state, 257. 

Poynter, Mr., “‘ Proserpine” by, 225— 
the “ Prodigal Son” by, 229. 

Prererites, Lost, 257. 

Pritchard, Consul, negotiations of, re- 
garding the Fiji Islands, 48. 

Prussia, the army reserve system in, 
2838. 

Public worship, Jewish, changes intro- 
duced by the Reformers, 538. 

Puppets, miracle-plays, performed by, 
687. 

Puritans, the, their cant, 194. 

Pyramids, the builders of the, 736. 

Ramesis, King of Egypt, 73'7. 

Queen’s speech, the, on Ireland, 372. 

“Rake’s Progress,” publication of the, 
154. 

Raven, Mr., landscape by, 2338. 

Reape, CHARLES, THE NovVELs oF, 488, 

Republics, general failures of, 200 ed seg. 

Resquin, a Paraguayan general, 431, 
432. 

Richmond, Mr., ‘‘ Procession in honour 
of Bacchus” by, 224—the portraits 
of, 227. 

Riobamba, the great earthquake of, 83, 
84, 

Roman Catholic Church, the later mys- 
teries directed against, 678. 

Romans, the, their freedom from cant, 
194. 

Roswitha, a nun, Scriptural dramas by, 
673. 

Royal Academy, the, its new exhibition 
rooms, 220. 

Russell, Earl, his argument on the 
Church Bill, 118—on the American 
civil war, 195. 

Sabbath, modern Jewish observances of 
the, 545, 546. 

Sachs, Hans, passion-plays by, 682. 

SaGa, THE Farbese, 618. 

St.: Augustine, denunciation of stage- 
plays by, 673. 

St. David’s, the Bishop of, his speech on 
the Church Bill, 242. 

Sarnt-E.oy-sur-Les-Dungs, 600. 

St. Thomas, the earthquake of, 74 

St. Wilfrid, community of, founded by 
Faber, 699. 
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Salisbury, Lord, his speech on the 
Church Bill, 116, 248. 

Sandys, Mr., “‘ Medea ” by, 224. 

Saturnalia, the, reproduced in early 
Christianity, 672. 

ScorLaND IN PaRLIAMENT, THE Poor-Law 
Inquiry, 631. 

Scotland, Defoe’s efforts for the union 
with, 477. 

Scottish Secretary of State, the ery for 
a, 631 

Scriptural dramas, early, 673. 

Seasons, character of recent, 74. 

Servants, alleged change in character of, 
and its causes, 418 e¢ seg. 

Sesostris, King of Egypt, 787, 

Session, close of the, 363. 

Sethos, the Pharaoh of Moses, 737. 

Shaving, neglect of the law regarding, 
among the Jews, 551. 

Shepherd-life of the world, the poetic, 
414, 

Shishak, King of Egypt, 737. 

‘Shortest Way with the Dissenters,’ 
Defoe’s, its reception, &c., 471. 

Sidney, Sir Philip, his ‘ Arcadia,’ 414. 

Small Benefactors, Our, by O’Dowd, 
848. 

Smyth, Colonel, commissioner to the Fiji 
Islands, 48 ef seg. 

Solomon, Mr., “ Toilette of a Roman 

» Lady” by, 224. 

Somers, Earl, 469, 470. 

Somerset, the Duke of, speech on the 
Irish Church Bill, 251. 

South America, the great earthquake in, 
74, 

Spain, royalist tendencies in, 201—mys- 
teries or passion-plays in, 688. 

Spanish language, the, its present state, 
257. 

Stephens, Mr., “Saved from the Wreck ” 
by, 235. 

Storey, Mr., the “ Old Soldier” by, 226. 

Suez Canal, THE Story OF THE, 730. 

Suez, the harbour, &c., at, 745. 

Sugar, cultivation of, in Fiji, 52. 

Switzerland, the climate and scenery of, 
193—republicanism in, 200. 

Synagogue, changes introduced by the 
reforming party in the, 588. 

Talmud, the, in connection with the 
Jewish Reformation, 533 ef seg. 

Tanoa, a Fijian chief, 35. 

Tegethoff, Admiral, at Lissa, 448, 

Telemachus the monk, his interference 
with gladiatorial shows, and death, 
472. 

Tertullian, denunciation of stage-plays 
by, 673. 
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Thakombau, the Fijian chief, career of, 
35—his baptism, &c., 38—his per; 
sonal appearance, 42. 

Tompson, G., THE War IN ParaGuay 
by, reviewed, 424, 

Thornhill, Sir James, the painter, 143, 
147—marriage of his daughter to 
Hogarth, 147, 153—reconciliation be- 

‘ tween them, 154. 

Three Kings, the mystery or passion- 
play of the, 677. 

‘Times,’ the, on the Irish land question, 
378, 875. 

‘Times’ commissioner, his letters on 
Ireland, 567, 

Tonga islands, early communication be- 
tween, and the Fijis, 34. 

Trades and professions, change as re- 
gards, among the modern Jews, 553. 
Trevelyan, Sir Charles, on short terms 
of service, 281—his proposed army 

system, 288. 

Tribal system, the, in the Fiji Islands, 
35. ‘ 

‘ True-born Englishman,’ Defoe’s, 462. 

Trusler, Dr., anecdote of Hogarth by, 
149. 

Tuscany, the Grand Duke of, anecdote 
of, 447. 

Tutchin, attack on William III. by, and 
Defoe’s answer, 461. 

Tyrol, the modern passion-plays in, 
692. 

Union, Defoe’s efforts on behalf of the, 
477. 

United States, arbitrary proceedings of, 
in Fiji, 46 et seq. 

Universities, Sir John Coleridge’s bill re- 
garding the, 368. 

Uraguayana, defeat of the Paraguayans 
at, 428. 

Usury, evasion of the law regarding, 
among the Jews, 549. 

Viti Levu, the population of the interior 
of, 43 

Viwa, the island of, one of the Fijis, 41. 

Voucanors, &c., A New Tueory or, 74 
—hypothesis of their being due to 
electric action, 84. 

VoLunTeers or StRATHKINAHAN, A NIGHT 
WITH THE, 322. 
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Walker, Mr.,!the ‘Old Gate” by, 281; 
282. 


~War In Paracuay, THE, 424, 


Ward, Mr., “Grinling Gibbons’ first in- 
troduction at Court” by, 228. q 

Water-colour paintings, the exhibitio: 
of, 286. | “7 

Watts, Mr., “Orpheus and Eurydice” 7 
by, 223, 

Weekes, Mr., “Cleopatra” by, 235. : 

Welsh language, the, its coming disuse, ~ 
257. 

Wesleyan missions in the Fiji Islands, 4 
the, 34, 36 et ceg. pass., 39—system © 
followed in them, 40. : 

What is to come of it? (O’Dowd), 344, 

What to do with it (O'Dowd), 125. 

Whie Journatist, A Great, 457. 4 

Whitworth guns, effects of, as compared © 
with smooth-bore, 435. 

Whytehead, Thomas, 695 and note, 

Wilkes, the quarrel between Hogarth © 
and, 167. 

William III., notices of, in connection 
with Defoe, 459, 461—friendship be- 
tween them, 468—Macaulay’s chatae- 
ter of him, 463—his death, 469. 

Williams, Mr., American consul in Fiji, 
his arbitrary proceedings, 46. 

WINDING UP, THE, 363. 

Woman’s Rights question, O’Dowd on, 
7217. ‘ 

Women, Mitt on THE SUBJECTION OF, 
809. 

Words, lost, in the English language, 
259 et seq. 

World, the youth of the, 412—its golden 
age, 413—Arcadia, 414—the age of 7 
chivalry, 415—the heroic age, 416. 

Writing to the Papers, O’Dowd on, 355. 

Yatai, defeat of the Paraguayans at, 
428. 

Yeames, Mr., the “ Fugitive Jacobite ” 
by, 228. 

YeaR AND A Day, a, Part III., 1—Part 
IV., 203—Part V., 290—Conclusion, 
379. 

Youth, recollections of, in age, 418. 

Ytororo, defeat of the Paraguayans at, 
443. , 








